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Ate A town of Phocis, in - 


Abydus. A town of Upper 


which was an oracular tem- Aegypt on the weſtern ſide of 


ple of Apollo, enriched by 
coſtly offerings, and more an- 
cient than that of Delphi; it 
was burut by the Perſians iu 
the invaſion of Xerxes, but 
its oracles were ſtill in repute 
in the time of Herodotus. 
Abdera. A very ancient 
town of Thrace, ſituated near 
the coaſt of the Aegean ſea on 
the eaſtern fide of the mouth 
of the Neſtus, and oppoſite 
the iſland of Thaſus ; ſaid to 
have been founded either by 


the Nile, in the Thinitic nome, 
containing the eelebrated 
palace of Memnon, and'a 
magnificent temple of Ofiris : 
it was the next town in fplen- 
dor to Thebes, but had be- 
come ruinous as early as 
the age of Strabo. © 
Acanthus. A town of Atha- 
mania, which, according to 
Strabo, is a diſtri of Epirus. 
| Acarnania. The moſt weſt- 
ern country of Greece, ex- 
tending along the coaſt of the 


Hereules or by the ſiſter of Tonian ſea, ſeparated om 


Diomedes; and after having 
fallen into decay to have been 
re-peopled by a colony from 
Clazomene#, and, at a later 
period, by a colouy of Teians. 

Abydus. A town of Troas, 
built by the Milefians on the 


Epirus by the Sinus Ambra 
eius, and from Aetolia by the 
river Achelous 
Achaia. A country of the Pe- 
loponneſus, extending from 
Sicyon weſtward to the extre- 
mily of the Sinus Corinthi- 


ſhore of the narroweft part of acus, and from thence along 


the Helleſpont oppolite to 
Seſtus. 


2 


the coaſt to the promontory 
Axraxus, * of Oy 
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Acharne. An inland down 
of Attica belonging to the 
tribe of Oeneis, the largeſt 
of thoſe that were called 
Anf. 

Achelous. A river whoſe 
ſource is in mount Pindus; 
it flows ſouthwards through 
the country of the Agræi and 
the Amphilochi, and divides 
*Aetolia from Acarnania. 

Acheruſia. A lake in Theſ- 
protia, a province of Epirus, 
through which the river Ache- 
ron diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea 1 nearly oppofite the ſou- 
thern point of the iſland of 


Coreyra. 


Acrocorinthus. A mountain 


whioh ſerved as a citadel to 
Corinth, and was incloſed 
within its walls , except 
thoſe parts which were too 
ſteep to be built on. On its 
ſuggmit 1 was a temple of Ve- 
nus, and a little lower the 
fountain Pirene. 

Adtium. A town of Acar- 
nania on the ſouth eaſteru 
ſide of the ſtrait that leads 


into the Sinys Ambracius ; 
celebrated for the goodnefs 
of its harbour, and ſor the 


temple of Actian Apollo. 
Adramyttium. An Athe- 


nian colony with'a Port und 
arſenal, on the coaſt of the 
Greater Myſia oppoſite Leſbos. 
Aegean Sea. Bounded by 
the-coaſts of Greece and Ma- 
cedon on the weſt, and the 
coaſt of Afia Minor on the 
eaſt; extends northward to 
the Helleſpont , and ſouth- 
ward (according to ſome geo- 
praphers, who conſider the 
Myrtoan », Cretan, Carpa- 
thian , and Icarian ſeas as 
parts of it) to the iſland of 
Crete. Others , as Strabo , 
make the promontory of Su- 
nium in Attica its We 
limit. 
Aegina. An iſland in "the 
Sinus Saronicus, oppoſite the 
Pirœus Mat about twenty 
miles diftance. 1 
Aegypt, (praperly ſo cal- 
led, for. ſome geographers 


comprehend „ under this 


name, parts of Lybia, Marma- 
rica, and other conqueſts of 
the Aegyptian kings) extends 
from Phile and Elephantine, 
built on iflands in the Nile 
and Syene, under the tropic 
of Cancer, along both banks 
of the Nile to the Mediterra- 
nean ſea. The great diviſions 
of it were two, according 


— 
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to ſome authors, Upper and 


Lower Aegypt; three acccord- 


ing to others, Thebais, Hep- 
tanomis, Delta. The firſt and 
third of theſe were ſubdivid- 
ed, each. into ten nomes or 
prefectures; the ſecoud, into 
ſeven hy Ptolemy, as its name 
imports; into ſixteen by Stra- 
bo, who, inſtead of Heptano- 
mis, calls it ulſ au X@pe; 
but he enumerates ſeveral 
that do not belong to Aegypt 

Proper. On the eaſt of the 
Peluſiac mouth of the Nile 
it touches Paleſtine and Ara- 
bia Petræa. The laſt, town 
towards the former was pro- 


bably Oſtracine, at the outlet 


of the Palus Sirbonis; towards 
the latter Heroopolis, at the 
extremity of the Arabian gulf. 


Aetolia, A maritime coun- 


try of Greece, Kivided from 
Acarnania by the river Ache- 


lous.; having Doris on the 


north, the Locri Ozolez, on 
the eaſt, the lonian ſea and 
Corinthian, gulf on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt. 

Agradates , or Cyrus, A 
river in Perſia, which. falls 


A town built on a mountain on. 


the ſouthern, coaſt of, Sicily, 
about midway between the 
promontories . of Lilibeum. 
and Pachynus. | 

 Alpheus. A river flowing 
from Arcadia, through Elis, 
into the Mare Ionium. | 

Ambracia, A. colony of the 
Corinthians in Theſprotia, a 
diſtrict of Epirus. It ftands, 
at the mouth of the Arach- 


thus or Arethon, and gives 


its name to the Sinus Any 
bracius. 

Amphipolis. An pa 
colony, referred, by ſome. . 
geographers to Macedon, by 
others to Thrace ; being ſi- 
tuated on, an iſland formed, 
by the Strymon, which di- 
vides thoſe two kingdoms. , 

Anactorium. A. town built 
by a Corinthian colony in 
Acarnania, on the Sinus Am- 
hracius. 

Anaphlyſtus., A, maritime 
11405 of Attica, according 
to Strabo; inland, according 
to Ptolemy, probably a little 
to the northward of Phale- 
rum. 


into the Perſian gulf, towards Andania, The ancient me- 


the eaſtern end of it. 


tropolis of Meſſenia, built 


r Agrigentum , or Aeragas, by. Polycaon, ſon of Lelex, 
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the firſt king of the country; ſerta between the deſert of 
deſerted after the defeat of Palmyra and the ere 
Ariſtomenes at the battle of mountains. 


the Trenches. 
Andros. Vide Cyclades, 
Antæus. The cupital of the 
northern nome of the The- 
bais, on the eaſtern ſide of 
the Nile, to which it gives 
the name of the Auteopolitic 
nome. | 
Anthemus. A town and 
diſtrict of Macedonia, pro- 


Arazes, A river — 
that falls into the Pertian gulf. 
Arcadia A ſtate in the 
centre of the Peloponneſus. 
Areopolis. A town of Ara- 
bia Petrzea- on the eaftern 
bank of the Arnon. | 
Argeia, or Argolis. A ſtate 
in the Peloponneſus bounded 
on the weſt by Arcadia, on 


bably to the eaſtward of the north by the Corinthian 


Mygdonia. 
Arabia. A very extenſive 
peninſula in Aſia, bounded 


on the weft by the Sinus 


' Arabicus, or Red Sea; on 
the eaſt by the Sinus Perſi- 
cus, and on the ſouth by 
the part of the Mare Eryth- 
rum that hes between them. 
It is divided into Arabia Fe- 
bx, Arabia Petra, and Ara- 
bia Deſerta. Arabia Felix 
occupies almoſt the whole 
of the peninſula; the other 
diſtricts, comparatively ſmall, 


bound it on the north, and 


extend a little above the ex- 
tremities of the two , gulfs. 
Arabia Petræa lies along the 
eaſtern and ſouthern frontiers 


of Paleſtine ; and Arahia De- 


territory, on the ſouth by 
Laconia, on the eaſt by the 
Saronic and Argolic gulfs, 
from Pruſiæ, or more pro- 
bably from Temenium, to 
the Portus Bucephalus inclu- 
five. 

Argos. The principal inland 
town of Argolis near the ri- 
ver Inachus. 

Argos Amphiloehicum, cal 
led alſo Argia. A town built 
in Acarnania on the Sinus 
Ambracius by an Argive co- 
lony under the conduct of 
Amphilochus, the fon of 
Amphiaraus. 

Aria. A large province of 
the Perſian empire, its limits 
uncertain. Aria Proper ſeems 
to have been bounded by 
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Parthia and Carmania Deſerta 
to the weſt, ' Drangiana to 
the ſouth, the Paropamiſade 
to the eaſt, Bactriana and 
Margiana to the north. 

Armenia, the Greater, 
bounded by Armenia the Leſs 
and the Euphrates on the 
weſt, by Mount Taurus, 
which ſeparates it from Me- 
ſopotamia, on the ſouth, by 
the two Medias on the eaſt, 
and by Albania and Iberia 
on the north, 

Armenia, the Lefs, 
ſurrounded by Armenia the 
Greater, Cappadocia, Pon- 
tus, and the Pontus Cappa- 
docius; its limits are very 
imperſectly aſcertained. 

Arnon. A river of Arabia 
Petra. 

Arfinoe. A town of Lower 
Aegypt, which gives its name 
to the nome in which it 
ſtands, called anciently the 
city of Crocodiles. | 

Artemiftum. A promontory 
on the northern coaſt of Eu- 
boa. 

Afera. A village 1 foot 
of Mount Helicon in Bœotia. 

Aſia minor. A vaſt penin- 
ſula bounded on the north 
by the Euxine fea and the 


* 


Propontis, on the * by 
the Aegean, on the ſouth 
by the Mediterranean, on 
the caſt by the river Halys 


and Mount Taurus. It con- 


tained, towards the Euxine 
and Propontis, Paphlagonia; 
Bithyuia, Myſia, the Greater 
and the Leſs, and the Hel- 
lefpontian Phrygia , which 
included Froas; towards the 
Aegean, Acolis, Tonia, Cas 
ria; towards the Mediterras 
nean, Lycia. The country 


was ſurrounded by theſe diſtricts 


bore the general name of 


Phrygia Magna, comprehend- 
ing the ſubdiviſions of Gallo- 


grecia, or Galatia, Lycao= 


nia, Lydia, and a diftrict 
ſince called Phrygia Epicte- 
tos, which extended along 
the fouthern frontier of Bi- 
thynia, and round Meunt 
Olympus in Myſia. This is 
Strabo's diviſion of Aſia Mi- 
nor, though he elſewhere 
afligns this laſt mentioned 
diftric to the Leſſer Phrygia, 
which he. ſays conſiſted of 
the Helleſpontian Phrygia , 
and of Phrygia Epictetos. 
Other geographers arrange it 
differently. It ſeems uncer- 


'tain whether Piſidia is te 


Greater Aſia. 
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be aſſigned to the Leſſer on 


Aſopus. A river of Bœotia, 
Which falls into the Euripus 


between Oropus and Tanagra. 


Aria P Oper. Bounded 
on the north by the Greater 
Armenia, and the mountain 
Niphutes , on the weſt by 
the Tigris. and Meſopotamia, 
on the ſouth by Suſiana, ou 
the eaſt by Media, and the 
mountains Choatre and Za- 
grus. | 
Athens. The. capital of At- 
tica, 

Athos. A mountain ſituated 
ou a peninſula of the Regio 
Chalcidica, between, the Si- 
nus Strymonicus and. Jun. 
Singiticus. 

Attica. A S ſtate , 
Having Megaris on the weſt, 
Bœotia on the north, the 
Sinus Saronicus ou the ſouth, 
and the Aegean fea on the 
eaſt, 


B. 
Babylon. One of the moſt 
ancient cities in the world; 


and Semiramis, carried to 


its utmoſt ſplendor bx Ne- 


buchadnezzar, diſmantled by 
Darius, defaced by Xerxes, 
partly demoliſhed by the Ma- 
cedonians, finally drained of 
its. inhabitants by Seleucia , 
a city, built at the confluence 
of the eaſtern branch of the 
Euphrates with the Tigris, 
and ſpoken. of by Pauſanias, 
in the age of the Antonines, 
as a heap, of runs. 

Babylonia. A large pro- 
vince of the Perſian empire, 
ſcparated from, Arabia De- 
ſerta on the weſt by the 
Chaldean mountains , from 
Meſopotamia on the north 
by the Euphrates, from Su- 
fiana on the eaſt by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris aſter their 
junction, and bounded on 
the ſquth by Arabia Felix 
and the Perſian gulf, 

Babyca. The Delphic Pijſlpæ 
reſpecting the conuſtitutipn of 
the Lacedemonian ſenate, 
recited in Plutarch's life 
of Lycurgus, enjoined that 
the general aſſembligs of 


founded by. Nimrod on 'the the ſenate and people ſhould 
great weſtern branch of the be held between Baby- 
Euphrates, enlarged by Belus ca and, Cnacion. Plutarch 
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adds, 1 chat the Babyca * 


the Cnation were in his time 
called. Oenũs; (which deter- 
mines the ſituation to have 


deen ſouth-eaſt of Sparta; for 


Polybius ſpeaks of the Oends, 
as flowing through a plain 
between the hills Eva and 


. Olympus, and of the high 


road to Sparta, as lying along 
its bank). In the life of Pe- 
lopidas, Plutarch ſays, * the 
Greeks were then firſt taught 
that it was not the Eurotas 
and the ſoil between Babyca 


and Cnacion which produced 


good ſoldiers, &e. Theſe 
paſſages ſeem to imply that 
the Babyca and Cnacion were 
two rivers, or different bran- 


ches of the ſame river, but 


immediately after the firſt of 
them follows, 3 Ariſtotle, 
however, calls the Cnacion 
a river, and the * a 
bridge. 
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 Badria, or Bactriana. A 
province of the Perlian em- 


pire, bounded on the weſt 


by the province of Margiana, 
on the north by the river 
Oxus, on the eaſt by the 


Maſſagetœ and Scythians, on 


the ſouth by the ridges of 


the mountain Paropamiſus. 


Barce. A town on the weſt- 

ern {ide of the Cyrenaic Peu- - 
tapolis, about twelve miles 
from the ſea, but having a 
port where Ptolemais was 
afterwards built. 
Baœotia. A Grecian ſtate, 
bounded by the territory of 
the Locri Opuntii on the north, 
by Phocis on the weſt, | by 
Attica on the ſouth, and by 
the Euripus, which ſeparates 
it from Eubœa, on the eaſt. 

Bottiæa. A ſmall maritime 
diſtrict of Macedonia, -bound- 
ed by Aemathia on the welt, 
1 the Sinus Thermaitus on 
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the eaſt, — from the the Pontus, the other inland: 
Regio Amphaxitis on the its limits at that period were 
north by the river Axius, unknown in the time of 
and from Pieria on the ſouth Strabo. | 
dy the Ludias. Caria. A maritime pro- 

Bubaſtus, or Bubaſtis. A vince of Aſia minor, bounded 
town on the eaſtern bank to the weſt aud ſouth by the 


* 


of the eaſtern branch of the 
Nile, to which and fo the 
adjacent diſtrict it gives its 
name. It ſeems to have re- 
ceived its own from the Ae- 
gyptian deity, Bubaſtis, ſup- 
poſed by the Greeks to be 
the ſame with their Diana. 
Byblus. A town of Pheeni- 


Aegean and Mediterranean 
ſeas. Its inland boundaries 
are not eafily aſcertained, 
having frequently varied. It 


was, perhaps, originally ſe» 


parated from Lydia by the 
Meander, and from Lycia 
by the Xanthus. 


Carmania Proper. A pro- 


cia on an eminence near the vince of the Perſian empire. 
ſea; the royal refidence of It has Perſia on the weſt, a 
Cinyras „ and ſacred to Ado- part of the Perfian and Indian 
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Cadmæa. The citadel of 
Thebes, ſe called from its 
founder Cadmus. "Wd 

Caduſia. A mountainous 
diſtrict in the north weſtern 
part of Media, bordering on 
the Caſpian ſea. | 

Cappadocia. A large diſtrict 
in the peninſula of Aſia to 
the eaſt of the Halys; divided 
by the Perfians into two Sa- 
trapies, one maritime, ex- 
tending aloug the ſhore of 


» 


ſeas, ſometimes called Mare 
Carmanium, on the fouth, . 
Gedrofia on the eaſt, Car- 
mania Deſerta (beyond which 
is Parthia) on the north. 

Carthage. The capiial of 
Zeugitana, a diſtrict of Africa 
Proper, built on a peninſula 
forty - five miles in circum» 
ference, and joined. to the 
continent by an iſthmus about 
three miles broad. 

Carya. A town of Laconia 
on the confines of Meſſenia. 
Diana had the name of Ca- 
ryatis ſrom & temple, and a 

feſtival 
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feſtival. held there in han 
OT of 

Caſius. As W a 
Aegypt, between the Eaſtern 
or Pelufiac mouth of the Nile, 
and the Palus Sirbonis. 
Caunus. A ſea- port town 
in the Perza Rhodiorum, a 
the mouth of the river Calbis, 
_ Cenchrea. Vide Coainta. 

Cephiſus. A river of Phocis, 
which loſes. ast in the lake 
Copais. 

Cephiſus. 7 river of Attica 
which falls. into the Sinus 
Saronicus, between the 
Piræus and Eleufs.. 10 T 


Chalcis. The principal town 


in Eubce&a, ſituated in a kind 
of peninſula, oppolite Aulis. 

Chaonia. The northern 
diviſion of Epirus, ſeparated 
from II lyricum by the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains, bound- 
ed on the welt by the lonian 
ſea, on the ſouth by Theſ- 


port on the eaſt by Moloſſis. 


Chelidonian Iſles... Three 
ſmall rocky illands in the 
Mediterranean, about mid- 
way between. Rhodes and 
Cyprus; they divided the Ly- 
gian {ea from the Pamphylian. 

Chemmis, or Chennis. A 


2, 


town of: Upper Aegypt, the 
. birthplace of Perſeus, who 

worſhipped there; ſitu- 
——— to Herodotus, 
in the Thebaic nome; in the 


Panopolitic, according to 


Diodorus and Plutarch, Who 
ſuppoſe it 1 on Om 
ne k ini 
Chenæ, At — 8 
on Mount Oeta, iu the early 
age of Greece; the birth - place 
of My ſon, (the ſon of Ariſton,) 
ſubſtituted by Plato, in hie 
lift of the ſeven ſages, far 
Periander of Corinth... ©, 
Chios. An iſland of the 
Aegean ſea, near the: coaſt 
of Ionia. 651/96) 
Chnubis. ey ves of Upper 
Aegypt, ou the eaſtern fide 
of the Nile, in the: FO 
nome. 4 
Cilicia A large, dini + 
tending along the ſouthern 
coalt of the peninſula of Aſia 
from Pamphylia to Syria, 
incloſed by Mount Taurus to 
the weſt; and north, and 
Mount Amanus to the eaſt, 
acceflible only by narrow 
paſſes through theſe: moun- 
tains; divided into Cilieia Aſs 
pera towards Pamphylia, and 
Cllicis Cee een 
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Syria, bounded on the ſouth Equeſtrian from altars built 
by the Mediterranean ſea. there to Equeſtrian Neptune 
Cirrha A town in the and Equeſtrian Minerva; 
fouth-weſtern part of Phoeis, monuments were afterwards 
vi the Corinthian gulf) near ereded to Theſeus, Pirithous, 
the confines of the Locri Oedipus, and Adraſtus. 
Orole, Coptos. A town in Upper 
. Cirta. The mhetrupetis of Aegypt, on the eaftern ſide 
Numidia Proper. of the Nile, which gives its 
© Claros: A grove and temple name to the Coptite nome. 
facred/ to Apollo, and pro-  Coreyra. An iſland in the 
ably a town alſo, ſituated Tonian ſea, ſeparated by a 
between Lebedos and Colo- narrow firait from Thef- 
phon, on the ſouthern ſide of protia, the ſouthern _—— | 


| the iſifimus of the peninſula 


woe Ionia. 


Cnacion. Vide Banyes. | 


Fo: ſouth-wefteru point of the 
12 of Doris in Caria. 
Colehis. A country at the 
eaſtern extremity of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, extending, 
cording to Ptolemy, from 
Pityus on che river Corax 
to the Phaſis; according 
10 Strabo, from Pityas to 
village near Athens, with a 
grove and temple facred to 
the Furies, in which Oedipus 
16 Taid to have ſought an aſy- 
lum when he was baniſhed 


| trum Thebes : it was talled 


of Epirus. 
Corinth. pee com- 


mercial city on the ſouth-weſt 
- Cnithus. A maritime town, at 


part of the iſthmus which joins 
the Peloponneſus to the con- 


tinent of Greece; it had two 


ports, the Lechæum, at the 
diſtance of a mile and half, 


ac- immediately under the city, 


and connected with it by 
walls, from which its trade 
to the weſtward, through 
the Corinthian gulf, was car- 
ried on; and Cenchree, at 
about nine miles diſtance 
on the Saronic gulf, from 
whence their ſhips ſailed" to 
Aſia and Aegypt. 

Cos. An iſland near the 
chat of Cris; at the entrance 
of the bay of Halicarnaſſus. 
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Crete. The largeſt of the 
Greek iſlands, about fifty 
miles in breadth, and two 
hundred and ſeventy in 
length, ſituated between the 


Aegean and Cyrenaic ſeas, 


aud extending from the Pe- 
loponneſus to the confines 
of Afia.. 

. Criſſa. A maritime town of 
Phocis , a little to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Delphi. 

Criſſaan Gulf. Sometimes 
confounded with the Corin- 
thian Gulf, which extends 
from the Strait of Antir- 
rhium to the iſthmus, but 
properly that receſs of it 
which runs up n t to 
the town of Criſſa. 

Croton. A maritime town 
of Grecia Magna, on the 
Ionian ſea, near the pro- 
montory of Lacinium, in the 


territory of the Bruttii; very 


populous, and twelve miles 
iu circumference till the in- 
vaſion of Pyrrhus, during 
which half of it was laid 
waſte, ſo that the part that 
continued to be inhabited 
was at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the chaunel of the Aeſa- 
rus, which before paſfed 


town. 


r 
time town, the metropolis 
of Qeolis, ſaid to have been 
built by Pelops on his return 
from Greece, Wannen 
over Oenomaus. 
Cyanean Iſlands, or Ser 
plegades. Two ſmall rocky 
iſlands in the Pontus Euxinug, 
near the entrance of the 
Boſphorus; they are a ſome- 
what leſs than a league dif- 
tant from each other, and 
the imaginary lipe that divi- 
des Europe from Abs 12 1 
Qyelades. A des cn 
iſlands in the Aegean ſes, ſp 
called from reſpecting Delos 
as their centre, though far from 
being accurately fo. They 
were originally twelve, after- 
wards ſeveral more were 
accounted to them. The 
twelve, according to Straba, 
were Ceos, Cythnus, Serie 
phus, Melus, Siphnus, Cimo- 
lus, Naxus, Parus, Syrus, 
Myconus, Tenus, Andrus. .. 
Cyprus, A large iflayd, 
ſituated in the angle formed 
by the junction of the penin- 
ſula of Afia with the. cons 
tinent; ſurrounded by the 


Aegyptian and Pamphylian 


ſeas, and the gulf of lſſus; 
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oppoſite to Cilicia on the 


north, and to Syria on the eaſt. 

Cyrene. The capital of the 
'Cyrenaic region on the coaſt 
of Africa, about ten miles 
inlaud from the town of Apol- 
'Jomia, which was its port; 
Taid to have been ſounded by 
Battus, who conduced a 
colony from Thera, an iſland 
in the Cretan ſea, 1 
ge Laconia. 

'Cyropolis. A town on the 
For fea, in the north- 
weſtern part of Media. 

Cyrta. An inland town of 
[Numidia Proper, a little to 
the eaſt of the river Ampſaga. 


* 


Cyrtæa Spoken of by 


'Cteſias, (in Perf c. 39,) as 
To ey y evipa Faracoy 
eig 1 ape Aßla ep Sy 
Ney b ov. 
© Cyrus. Alarge river paſſing 
through Iberia and Albania, 
und falling into theCaſpian ſea. 
LCytkera. An iſland feparat- 
ed from Malea, the ſouthern 
promontory of Laconia, by 
a channel about five miles 
wide, of great importance 
to Sparta from its excellent 
harbour near” the town' of 
Scaudza, where they had a 
garriſon and an — | 
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Damaſeus. The metropolis 


of Syria, fituated near the 


ſource of the Chryſorrhoas , 
in Celeſyria Proper. 


Delos. Vide Cyeranes. 


Delphi. An inland town 
in Phocis, about ten miles 
from the ſea, fituated on 
the aſcent of the mountain 
Parnaſſus. 7 

Dere. A village in Meſſebia, 

Dodona. A towu of Epirus 


on the confines of Moloſfis 


and Theſprotia, attributed 


ſometimes to the one, fome- 


times to the other. 
Dolopia. A diſtri of Theſ- 
ſaly, according to Homer 
and Straho, north-weſt of 
Pthia; there is alſo a Dolopia 
mentioned by Thucydides , 
under Mount Pindus, on the 
confines of Epirus, near the 
ſource of the Achelous. 
Doris. A Grecian ſtate, a 
ſinall rocky diſtrict, ſituated 
at-the foot of the mountains 
Pindus and Octa, and be- 
tween the rivers Achelous 
and Pindus. It contained the 
four towns of Erineus, Bojum, 
Pindus, and Cytinium, cal- 
led the Dorica Tetrapolis. | 
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Doris. A peninſula of Caria, 


extending where it joins the 


continent from Halicarnaſſus 
10 Caunus; both of which 
are contained within it, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. | 


* 


EFEobatana. The metropolis 


of Media, ſaid to have been 
built by Semiramis, enlarged 
and fortified by Dejoces, and, 


after having fallen into decay, 


reſtored by Seleucus. 

- Eebatana, Pliny ſpeaks of 
1 town of this name in Perfia, 
inhabited by the Magi, and 
transferred with its inhabit- 


_ ants, to the hill country by 


Darius. 

Eion. A city of Thrace, 
at the mouth of the eaſtern 
branctr of the river Strymon. 

Elatea. The largeſt town in 
Phocis, at leaft the next in 
ſize to Delphi. The Cephiſſus 
flowed through it. 

Elbo. An iſland in the ſens 
of Aegypt, ten ſtadia in cir- 
cumference, ſaid to have 
been formed with mud and 
cinders, which the ſubjects 
of the blind king Anyſis, 


who ſupplied kim with food. 


during his fifty years con- 


cealment, conveyed thither 


Tecretly at his requeſt. The 


ſucceſſors of Anyſis endea- 
voured in vain to find this 
iſland, but it was diſcovered 


above ſeven hundred and 


fifty years afterwards by 


Amyrtæus; and ſerved him 


as a place of refuge, after 
his unſucceſsful attempt to 
deliver his country from 
the dominion of AI 
Longimanus. 
Elephantine. Vide Axcvvr. 
Eleufis. A town on the 


Cephiſus between Athens 


and Megara, where was the 
famous temple of Ceres, in 
which the Eleufinian myfſ- 
teries were celebrated. 
Elis. A ftate in the Pelo- 
ponneſus, having the Tonian 
ſea on the weſt, Achaia on 
the north, Arcadia on the 
eaſt, Meſſenia on the ſouth. 
Epheſus. A magnificent 
town of Tonia uear the mouth 
of the Cayſter, ſaid to have 
been founded by the Ama- 
zons. Herodotus attributes 
it to Lydia, either becauſe 
Ionia had been ſubje& to 
the kings of Lydia, or be- 
caufe Lydia Proper: had ex- 
tended to the fea before an 


x1Y 


lonian eolony took poſſeſſion 
of the coaſt, The ſuperb 
temple of Diana ftood be- 
tween the town aud the port. 

Ephyra. The ancient name 
of Corinth. 

Ephyra. The name of a 
town, called alſo Cichyrus, 
in Theſprotia, near the mouth 
of the river Acheron. | 
_ Epidamnus. The firft town 
in that part of Illyria which, 
being civilized by the admix- 
ture of Grecian colonies, was 
called Grecian Illyria, and 
extended along the coaſt be- 
tween Barbaric Illyria and 
Epirus, from Epidamnus to 
Aulon inclufive. 

Epidaurus A town of 
Argolis, on the coaſt of the 
Saronic gulf, celebrated for 
the worſhip and temple of 
Aeſculapius. 

Epidaurus. A town of Dal- 
matia, on the coaſt of the 
Adriatic ſea, oppolite the 
iſland of Corcyra nigra. 

Eretria. A very ancientand 
opulent town on the weſtern 
fide of the iſland of Eubœa, 
next in ſize to Chalcis. 

Ethiopia. Under this name 
was comprehended the whole 
breadth of Africa, to the 
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ſouth -of Aegypt, and of- the 
Libyan deſart. It was'diſtin- 
guiſhed into Ethiopia above 
Aegypt, Weſtern Ethiopia, 
and Interior Ethiopia. The 
firſt extended from Syene 
along the ſhores of the Ara- 
bian gulf and the Indian 
ocean, as far as the promon- 
tory of Praſium in ſouth lati- 
tude, and weſt-ward of the 
Nile to the frontier of the 
Interior Libya and the Ga- 
ramantes. Weſtern Ethiopia 
lay on the Atlantic ocean, 
from ſeven or eight degrees 
north of the equator, to an 


undefined diftance ſouth of 


it. A vaſt unexplored country 
between theſe was called by 
the general name of Interior 
Ethiopia. | 8 
Eubœa. An iſland divided 
by a very narrow ſtrait 
from the coaſts of Attica, 
Bœotia, aud Locris; about 
an hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and forty in breadth 
where itis wideſt ; terminat- 
ed at the ſouthern end by 
the promontory Geraeſtus , 
which paints towards Attica, 
and Caphareus, which points 
towards the Helleſpont; at 
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promontories Ceneum and 
Artemiſium. 9 
Eulæus. A river that riſes 
in Media, flows in a ſouth- 
weſterly direction through 
Sufiana, and encircles the 
walls of Suſa. It falls into 
the Perſian gulf to the eaſt- 
ward of the mouth of the 
Tigris, and is thought, on 
good grounds, to be the ſame 
with the Choaſpes. | 
Euphrates. A large river, 
which paſſes through the 
ridge of Mount Taurus to the 
weſtward of the town of 
Edeſſa, and after a courſe, 
for the moſt part ſoutherly, 
through Meſopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, and Chaldæa, receives 
the Tigris, and falls into the 
Perſian gulf. Its channel, 
before it reaches the paſs of 
the Taurus, is differently laid 
down by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, and Mela. It is agreed 
that it riſes in the Greater 
Armenia, but ſome place its 
ſource immediately behind 
the ridge of the Taurus, aud 
ſuppoſe it to take a weſterly 


courſe, following that of the 


mountain, till, meeting with 
a barrier, it is turned ſouth- 
ward, and foroes its way 


| through the paſs. Others ſay 
that it riſes in the northern 
part of Armenia, and, after ' 
a weſterly of ſome 
length, turns to the fouth 
long before it reaches Mount 
Taurus. As it is compoſed, 
like the Nile, of a numerous 
aſſemblage of fireams, and 
does not take the name of 
Euphrates till it reaches 
Edeſſa, it is poffible that 
different geographers, who 
have traced its courſe on 
the north fide of Taurus, have 


fixed on different fireams as 


the original river. 

Europus. A town on the 
eaftern bank of the Axius, 
on the confines of enen 
and Pelagonia. 

Eurotas. A river, the 
fource of Which is on the 
eaſtern fide of the town of 
Aſen in Arcadia. '1t' flows 
ſouth-eaſtward through La- 
conia, paſſes on the eaſt ſide 
of Sparta, and falls into the 
Laconic gulf, oppolite the 
— of A l 


g ; ne en 
Gabe. A town of Perfia on 
the borders of Carmania, and 
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fGtuated, about twenty - five 
miles from the ſea, on the 
river Granis or Bagrada., 
Sad, A town of Gabaza, 
a diſtrict of Sogdiana, be- 
tween the Oxus and Jaxar- 

Granis. Vide GaBat. 
.  Greſtania. | & diſtrict an- 
nexed to Macedon by con- 
queſt, to the northward of 
Mygdonia and Pelagonia. 

Gyges. Lake of; adjoining 
to the ſepulchre of Alyattis, 
the father of Crœſus, and 


diſtant about five miles * 
Sar dis. 
. 


Haemus. A vaſt ridge of . 


mountains, extending from 
the frontiers of Illyricum to 
the Pontus Euxinus, , aud 


Lower Maſia; ſome points 
of it are ſaid to be ſo high 
that both the Adriatic and 
Euxine ſeas may vo ſeen 
from them. 4 

Halicarnaſſus. The in 
pal town of Caria, within 
the peninſula of Doris; ſaid 
to have been founded by a 


colony from Trazen in Ar- 


aw © GEOGRAPHICAL, INDEX. 


celebrated for its. opulence, 


its port and citadel, and 


ſor containing the * of 
Mauſolus. Ta. 

_Halys. The N river of 
Aſia Minor; its ſource is in 


121 the ſouth-weſtern part of 


Cappadocia, and its courſe 
uorth-welterly to the Euxine 
ſea, dividing Galatia and 
Paphlagonia eee 
and Pontus. 

Heliopolis. A town in * 
ihe Aegypt, ſouth-eaſt of 
the vertex of the Delta, 
celebrated for its. temple of 


| we Sun, and ſor the worſhip 
| of the ox Mnevis,// 


Heliopolis. A town in the 
north-weſt part of Celeſyria 
Proper, near the. dune Fe 
n Orontes. 
Helleſpont. * Nrait 
which ſeparates Aſia from 
Europe, and connects, the- 
Aegean ſea with the Pro- 
poutis. About the middle of 
it, on the European fide, 
ſtood Seftus, and, at the 
entrance of the Propontis, 
Callipolis. On the Afiatic 
ſide, oppofite to theſe reſ- 
pedively, were the towng 


golis, under the ende of of Abydus and Lampſacus., - 


Helos, 


3 F 8 
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- 'Helos. A maritime town 


of the Eurotas. It was taken 
hy the Spartans, and its in- 
habitants were made flaves 
to the Spartan community, 
principally for the purpoſes 
of agriculture. The name of 


Helot was afterwards ex- 


tended to other captives who 


| were reduced to the ſame 


condition, particularly the 


Mefſemans. 

Heraclea. A town Ini — 
en of the Trachinii,, a 
people of Pthiotis, built by a 
colony from Lacedemon' in 
the courſe of the Peloponue- 
fian war. It flood on the 
north ſide of the Spercheus, 
about two miles and a half 
from the ſea. The Lacedemo- 
nians alſo formed docks in 
its ' neighbourhood, juſt at 
the entrance of the paſs of 
Thermopyle , and oppoſite 
Cenwum, the north weſtern 
promontory of Eubeę a. 

Heraclea. A town in Luca- 
nia, on the northern fide of 
the mouth of the river Aciris, 
which falls into the e ww 
Tarentum: 

10 aa * ut 
beews! nymph, from whoſe 

2, l 5 


— 


3 7 


hands a gooſe eſcaped, while 
ſhe was playing with Proſer- 
pine in the grove of Tropho- 
nius; the bird took ſhelter 
under a ſtone in a cavern; 
on moving the ſtone, water 
burſt out from two ſources, 
and formed a ftream, which 
the name of the nymph; the 
ſources were named, one, 
the Fountain of Memory, the 
other of Oblivion 
two cities in Aegypt, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of 
Great and Small; the former, 
in the Heptanomis, at ſome 
diſtance from the .weftern 
bank of the Nile, gives its 
name to the Hermopolitie 
nome; the latter is in Lower 
Aegypt, on the weſtern fide 
of the Cauopic branch. ©. 
- Hymettus. A mountain of 
brated for its honey, and for 
quarries of the fineſt marble. 
Hyreania A province of 
along the coaſt of the Caſpian 
or Hyreanianſea, from Media 
vuveſtvwyard to the Oxus. Bound - 
ed on the fouth by Parthiny 
on the eaſt by Margiana -. 


1 0 
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r e mmue weſt, the mountain Imhus 
Idomene, or Idomenæ. The 


J. 


name of a town in Amathia, 
'on the northern bank of the 
Axius: alſo of two hillocks, 
with.a narrow. paſs between 
them. ** 3 

Idumæa Proper. A difiri 
of Arabia Petrza, extending 
northward to the countries of 
Moab and Judza. During the 


captivity«of the Jews, the 


Idumeans poſſeſſed them- 
Yelves of the country between 
the Mediterranean and the 
lake: Aſphaltites, as high as 
Hebron, which from thence 
is ſometimes called the TR 
1 1 

+ Thſſus, A river of Attics; 
oehich paſſes on the eaſtern 
fide-of Athens, and having 
joined the Eridanus, which 


- Paſſes on the weſtern ſide, 


a little below the town, falls 
into the Saronic gulf between 
Munychia and Phalerum: 
India. A country in Aſia of 
great extent, divided into 
India within the Ganges, and 
India beyond the Ganges. 


The former, according to 


Ptolemy, is 22 by the 


country of the Paropamiſade, 


Arachofia , and Gedroſia on 


on the north, the Ganges on 
the eaſt, and the Indian ocean 
on the ſouth, Other geogra- 
phers make the river Indus 
the weſtern boundary. The 
latter has the Ganges on the 
weſt, Scythia and Serica on 
the north, the region of the 
Sine on the eaſt, and the 
Indian ocean on the ſouth. / 
Indus. A river which riſes 
in the mountain Paropami- 
ſus, receives nineteen other 
ſtreams, and flows with a 
ſouth-weſt _— to * In- 
dian ocean. 

Ionia. A Grecian Acad 
the coaſt of Afia Minor, com- 
prehending alſo the iflands-of 
Samos and Chios, and con- 
taining twelve conſiderable 
towns; of which Phocæa is 
the northernmoſt, and Mile- 
tus the ſouthernmoſt. Ptolemy 


confines it within the rivers 


Hermus and Meander. 

Tre. A maritime town of 
Meſſenia, on the. confines of 
Laconia, called eee ; 
6 1 2 

Ithaca, An iſland in the 
Ionian ſea, between Cepha- 
lenia and the coaſt of Aetolia. 
Ichome, A mountain of 


* 


the nurſes of Jupiter. Alſo 
atown of the ſame name near 
the foot of the mountain, 


deftroyed by the Spartans in 


the twenty-fourth Olympiad, 


but afterwards rebuilt. VV hen 
the Meſſenian - exiles were 
reſtored by Epaminondas, 
the new metropolis, Meſſene, 
| ſeems to have been built on 
the fite of Ithome , or adjoin- 
ing to it, and the two towns 
to have been incloſed by a 
common wall. A part of the 
mountain -was alſo taken in, 
and ſormed into a citadel like 
the Acrocoriuthus.. - 
- Judea.Uſed in an extended 
ſenſe for the whole of Paleſ- 
tine, and bounded on the 
weſt by the eaſtern extremity 
of the Mediterranean fea, on 
the north by Syria, on the 
caſt by Cæleſyria, on the 
ſouth by Arabia Petraa. _ 
; L | 
i 
of Laconia, on the weſtern 
fide of the Eurotas. | 
Laconia. A ſtate in the Pe- 


lopouneſus, bounded on the 
weſt by . an * 
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Meſſenia, ſaid to- have re- 
ceived its name from one of on the eaſt by the Sinus Argo- 


lieus, on the ſouth by the 
Sinus Laconicus. 
along the coaſt from Prafies 
to the promontory of Tenarus; 

Lamꝑſacus. A town on the 


Aſiatic fide of the Helleſpont, 
at the entrance of the Pro; 


* 
north by Arcadia and Argolis, 


It extends 


tain on the coaſt of Caria ac- - 


cording to Ptolemy; of lonia 


according to others, it being 


north of Miletus. The town 


elea. 
Lebadea, or Lodaitia: A 
town of Bœotia on the con- 


was afterwards called Hera- 4 


fines of Phocis, where was 


the oracle of Trophonius. 


Lechæum. Vide Conixr a. | 
Leontini, or Leontium. A © 


town on the eaſtern ſide of 
Sicily near the ſea, between 
Syracuſe and Catana. 


Leſbos. An iſland near the ; 
coaſt of Aſia Minor, inhabited 


by the Aeolians , and ae 
be named from Leſbus, 
grandſon of Aeolus. 
Leucadia. A peninſula of 
Acarnania in the time of 
Homer, and probably as late. 
"as the Peloponneſian war; 
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afterwards made an iſland by 
cutting through the iſthmus. 

Looris. A diſtrict of Greece 
divided by the mountain Par- 
naſſus into Hither Locris, or 
the country of the Loeri 
Ozole, between Aetolia and 
Phocis, and Farther Loeris, 


_ which extends to Thermo- 


pylæ and along the Euripus 
of Eubœa. This latter is ſub- 
divided into the country of 
the Locri Opuntii along the 
Euripus , and the Locri Epic- 
fremidii, more \ northward, 
near the mountain Cnemis. 

Lydia Proper, anciently 


called Mæonia. A country of 


Aſia Minor, bounded by 
Ionia on the weft, Myſia on 
the north, Phrygia on the 
eaſt, and Caria on the ſouth. 
Under this name are ſome- 
times comprehended the 
whole domimons of Crœſus, 
which extended to the Halys. 


M. 

Macedonia, Upper Mace- 
donia was a mountainous 
country inhabited by nu- 
merous tribes, of which the 
Lynceſtæ and Elimiote were 
the moſt powerful; but the 
others, though allies and ſub- 
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ordinate to theſe; had each a 
ſeparate government, Lower 
Macedonia, to the eaſt of the 
former, was ſubje& to kings 
of Argive extraction, who at 


firſt fled thither for an aſylum, 


and gradually uſurped the 
ſovereignty. They ſoon ex- 
tended their dominious to 
the ſea, by the conqueſt of 
Pieria and Bottizea; they alfo 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a nar- 
row tract of Pœonia along the 
Axius, of Mygdonia from the 
Axius to the Strymon, of 
Edonia , Eordia, and Almo- 
pia, Anthemus, Greſtonia, 
and Biſaltia; all of which, 
as it accrued, they compre- 
hended under the general 
name of Macedonia. The 
country, therefore, had Up- 
per Macedonia on the weft; 
beyond which was Illyria , 
mount Hemus, and the Stry- 
mon on the north, the Chal- 
cidic region and Thermaic 
gulf on theeaſt, and Theſſaly 
on the ſouth. | 
Magdolum. The name of 
two towns in Egypt, one on 
the weſtern fide of the Ara- 
bian gulf not far from the ex- 
tremity of it, the other a 
little to the ſouth of Pelufium.” 
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Magneſſa. A peninſula be- 
tween the gulſs of Therma 
and Pagaſu, ſubject to Theſ- 
faly, and bounded by it on 
the weſtern fide. - 

Malea. A promontory at 
the ſouthern end of the iſland 
of Leſhos. 

Marathon. One of the 
Ano of Attica to the north- 
caſt of Atheus, near the ſhore 
of the Euripus. 

Media. A large country in 
Aſia, bounded on the weſt 
by the Greater Armenia, on 
the north by the Caſpii Caduſii 
and the Caſpian Sea, on the 
eaſt by Hyrcania and Parthia, 
on the ſouth by Perſia, Sufi- 
ana, and part of Aſſyria. 

122 A ſmall ſtate of 
Greece on the Saronic gulf, 
between the Athenian and 
Corinthian territories: 

Melos. Vide Crciaves. 

Memphis. A large and po- 
pulous town of Egypt, on 
the weſtern ſide of the Nile 
in the Heptauomis, not far 
from the vertex of the Delta. 
Mendes. A town in the 
Delta, near the Mendeſian 
mouth of the Nile, to which 
it gives its name. 


Meſſenia. A ſtate of the 


Pelopouneſus, extending a- 
long the coaſt from the pro- 


montory of Tenarus to the 
town of Cypariſſa, and bound 
ed by Laconia,” Arcadia, and 
Elis. | F 
Meſſana. A town in Sicily, 
ſituated on the ſtrait which 


divides it from Italy, ſo called 


from the Meſſenians who 
ſettled there, when they were 


expelled from their own 


country by the Spartans. 


The ancient name was Zan- 


ele, from the Sicilian word 
Ze it Ag, a fickle, which it 
reſembled in its form. | 

Methymna. A confiderable 


town on the eaſtern ſide of 


the iſland of Leſhos. 


Miletus. The moſt conſiders - 


able town of ITonia, on the 
confines of Caria, celebrated 
for the number of its colonies, 
and for an oracular temple 
of Apollo. 


Mitylene, The capital of. 


Leſbos, nearthe Arey ot 
Malia. 

Molyeria. A ſmall town in 
Aetolia, a little to the weft 
of the promontory Antir- 
rhium, at the entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf. 
M unychia. A pant belonging 
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to ENG ſmaller than the 
Pirzus, and fituated be- 
tween the Pirzus and the 
mouth of the Iliſſus. 
Myeale, A promontory of 
Ionia, oppolite the ſouth- 


eaſtern point of the iſland of 


Samos, from which it is di- 
vided by a narrow ſtrait. 

- Mycene. Was the capital 
of Argolis in the time of the 
Trojan war; afterwards it 
went gradually to decay, and 
the lateſt mention of it is in 
Polybius's account of the 
war with Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta. When Strabo wrote, 
no veſtige of it was remain- 
ing. 

M ene Vide Macy: 
DONIA. . 

N. 

Naupadtus. The frontier 
town of Aetolia, towards the 
Locri Ozolæ, on the Corin- 
thian gulf. It derived its name 


from the ſhips that were con- 


ſtructed there. | 

Nemea. A river which ſe- 
parated the territories of 
Sicyon and Corinth. Near its 
ſource was a town of the ſame 
name, in the territory of 
Argolis.  - 


another, to be in Arabia Felix, 


Niſa. A ww in Lyeia, 
near the ſource of the Xanthus. 
Niſea. The port of Megara, 
at alittle more than two miles 
diſtance, and connected with 
it by-long walls. 
Niſean Plains. Anextenſive 
tract of level country. eaſt of 
Ecbatana, towards the Porte 


Caſpie, famous for its breed 


of horſes. 

Nyſa. An inland town of 
Lydia, between the Cayſter 
and Meander. 

Nyſa. The fabulous birth- 
place of Bacchus, Its ſituation 
doubtful; ſaid by Diodorus, 
in one place, to be between 
Phenice and the Nile; in 


near the Egyptian frontier. 


> i 


Oenoe. A fortified frontier 
town of Attica, towards 
Bœotia, near the ſource. of 
the Eridanus. | 

Oeta. A ridge of mountains 
dividing Theſſaly from ors 
and Locris. 

Olpæ. A town of 5 56 nating 
nia, on the Sinus Ambracius, 
about three miles from Argos 
Amphilochicum. 

Olympia, A grove and 


* 
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temple of Jupiter in Piſatis , 
a diſtrict of Elis. There was 
probably a town of the ſame 
name near the grove, built 
not far from the ſite of a more 
ancient one called Pifa, which 
had been deſtroyed by the 
Eleans. Some, however, 
deny the exiſtence of ſuch a 
town as Piſa, and ſay the 
diſtrict received its name 
from a ſountain called vine 
near Olympia. 

Olynthus. The moſt con- 
ſiderable town in the Regio 
Chaleidice, ſituated juſt on 
the outſide of the iſthmus ww 

Pallene. c 
Orontes A mountain in the 
northern part of Media. 

TROY oy” 


- Padolus. A river of Lydia, 
which riſes in mount Tmolus, 
and paſſing by Sardes falls into 
the Hermus, which diſcharges - 
| ifelf into the Aegean ſes be- 
_ tween Phocrea and Smyrna. 

Pallacopas. A channel 
derived from that branch of 
the Euphrates which paſſes 
| through : Babylon. It com- 
mences: about an hundred 
miles below the city, and is 
nenn W the level 


ek 
(as 


11 


country of Chaldæa towards 
the confines of Arabia De- 
ſerta, ſorming a number of 
ſmall lakes in its courſe, in 
one of which it-terminates, 

Pamphylia. A diſtrict in the 
peninſula of Aſia, bounded 
on the ſouth by the Mediter- 
ranean, along the coaſt- of 
which it extends from Olbia, 
ineluſive to the river Melas, 
by Lycia on the weft, Piſidia 
and Ifauria on the north, 
Cilicia on the eaſt. 


- Parnaſſus. A mountain in 


5 Phocis. 


Paros. Vide CrcrabEs. 

Parthia. A country of Aſia, 
bounded by Media and Perſia 
on the weſt, Carmania on 
the ſouth, Aria on the eaſt, 


| Hyrcania on the north. 


» Paſargada. An ancient roy- 
al reſidence in Ne on 
the river Cyrus. 


Patræ. A town in Achaia, 


on the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, 


a little ſouth of the entrance 
of the Corinthian gulf. | 

Page. ' A town in the 
mountainous part of Megaris, - 
near the confines of Bteotia, 
and juft at the entrance of 
the iſthmus of Corinth. 

Pelaſgiotis, The third region 
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of Theſſaly, ſo called from 


its ancient inhabitants the 
Pelaſgi, bounded by Theſſa- 
Jiotis on the north, Pthiotis 
on the ſouth, Magneſia on 
the eaſt. 

Pella. A town on the con- 
fines of Aemathia and Bot- 
tima, the rehdence of the 
kings of Macedou. It was 
ſituated on a ſmall eminence 
ſurrounded by deeplakes aud 
moraſſes, in the neareſt of 
which roſe a firong citadel , 
that at a diſtance appeared to 
be part of the town , and was 
connected with it by a bridge 
over the Axius, which flow- 


ed between the walls of the 


town and citadel, and made 

the latter equally ſecure as a 

fortreſs or as a priſon. 
Peloponneſus. A peninſula 


; joined to the continent of 


Greece by the iſthmus of 
Corinth, and containing 
within the iſthmus the ſtates 
of Achaia, Elis, Meſſenia, La- 
conia, andArgolis on the coaſt, 
and Arcadia in the centre. 
Pelufium. A lurge fortified 


tovvn iu Egypt, on the eaſtern 


fide of the Peluſiac mouth of 
the Nile, abaut two miles aud 
a half from the ſea. 


Perrhebi. A tribe who ſorm-· 
ed a ſettlement in the mari- 
time part of Theſſaly, from 
the Enipeus eaſtward, to the 
mouth of the Peneus, and 
from thence along the coaſt 
to the mountains Offa and 
Pelion, within the peninſula. 
of Magneſia. Some.of them 
alſo extended north of the 
Peneus, as far as Mount 
Olympus. Being expelled 
from thence by the Lapithæ, 
they retired weſtward, and 
took refuge on Mount Pindus, 
and along the cunfines of the 
Dolopians, Athamauians, and 
Aetolians. 

. Perſepolis. The metropolis / 
of Perſia Proper; and a royal 
reſidence, fituated on the 
eaſtern fide of the Araxes. 

Perſia Proper. Bounded by 
Ely mais on the weſt, from 
Which it is ſeparated by the 
Paſitigris or Orontes, by Me+ 
dia on the north,  Carmania 
on the eaſt, and the Perſian 
Gulf on the ſouth. On the 


land fide it is ſurrounded by 


high mountains, and acceſſi- 

ble only by narrow. paſſes 

through them, of which the 

moſt remarkable are thoſe 

which communicate with 
| Sufiana , 


* 
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Liliana, near the. ſource of 
the Paſitigris, called indiffer- 


ently Pyle n. and Pylaz 


Sufides. 
- Phalerum. One of the Attic 
Anpuoi a little to the eaſt of 
the mouth of the lliſſus; the 
principal port and navalarſe- 
nal of Athens before the con- 
ſtruction of the Pirzus by 
Themiſtocles: it was connec- 
ed with Athens by long walls. 
_ Phaſis. A large river which 
riſes on the borders of Armę- 
nia, and flows through the 
country of Colchis, firſt in a 
northerly, then in a weſterly 
direction: it falls into the 
eaſtern extremity of the Pon- 

tus Euxinus. 

Philæ. An ifland in the 
Nile, containing a town of 
the ſame name, the ſouthern- 
moſt in Egypt, about twelve 
miles within the tropic. The 
leſſer cataract is between 
the iſlands of Philæ and 
Elephantine. 

Phoois. A ſtate of Greece, 
bounded by Locris, Bœotia, 
and the Corinthian Gulf; its 
territory extended anciently 
to the coaſt of the Eubœan 
Sea, a narrow tract of it 


2. 
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Epicnemidii and the, Locrz 
Opuntii. | 

Phenice. A mates a 
ing along the eaftern coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, -bounded 
on the north by the north- 
weſtern part of Syria, after- 
wards called Seleucis and 


 Antiochene, by Cœleſyria on 


the eaſt, and by Paleſtine on 
the ſouth. | 

Phrygia. Vide Asia Minon. 
Phthiotis. The ſouthernmoſt 
of the four diviſions of Theſ- 
ſaly, extending weſtward to 
Mount Pindus and the terri- 
tory of the Dolopians, and 
eaſtward to the ſea between 
the Sinus Pegafœus and the 
Sinus Maliacus; bounded by 
Pelaſgiotis on the north, and 
the ridge of Mount Oeta on 
the ſouth. 

Pirgus. One of the Attic 
Ano: to the weſt of the 
mouth of the lliſſus, and of 
Munychia; leſs convenient 
for a naval arſenal than 
Phalerum, in reſpec of its 
diſtance from the city, which 
was confiderably greater; but 
this diſadvantage was com- 
penſated by the contiguity of 
three ſmall natural bays, 
which Themiſtocles encloſed 
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and fortified, and connected 
the whole with the city by 
long walls. 

Pirene. Vide Ackoconix- 
THUS. 

Piſa. Vide OrruriA. 

Platea, or Platea. A town 
of Buootia, near the fort of 
Mount Citheron, and on the 
ſouth fide of the Aſopus. It 
was on the confines of Attica 
and Megaris, and adjoining 
to the road from Thebes to 
Athens and Megara. 

Portus Albus. A port of 
Upper Egypt on the Arabian 
Gulf, about two degrees 
north of the tropic. 

Portus Itamus. A port of 
Arabia Felix on the Perſian 
Gull, a little ſouth of the ridge 
of mountains which ſeparate 
Arabia Felix from Arabia 
Deſerta. 

Potidæa. An opulent town 
on the peninſula of the 
iſthmus of Pallene. 

Pylus? A maritime town in 
the ſouth-weſt part of Meſ- 
Tenia, near the foot of the 

mount Aegaleus. 


R. | 

. Rhegium. A town and pro- 
montory at the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of Italy, ou the ſtrait 
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which divides it from Sicily. 
The town was built ſoon after 
the taking of Ira or Eira by 
the Lacedemoniaus, by a 
colony compoſed of Meſſe- 
nians and Chalcidiaus from 
Eubœa, and named Rhegium 
from the tradition that the 
continent and the iſland of 
Sicily had .been violently 
broken aſunder. | 

Rhium. A promontory 
(called alſo Drepanum, from 
being curved inwards in the 
form of a ſickle) on the coaſt 
of Achaia, at the entrance of 
the Corinthian Gulf; there 
was a town of the ſame name 
unmediately behind it. The 
oppolite promontory on the 
coaſt of Aetolia was called 
Antirrhium, and the firait 
between them not quite a 
mile wide. 

Rhodes, A confiderable 
iſland on the ſouthern coaſt 


of Afia Minor, oppoſite the 


coaſts of Caria and Lyciaz 
its metropolis, built on the 
eaſtern fide of the iſland 
during the Peloponnefian 
war, bore the {ame name. 


. 


Saba. A diſtrict of eon - 
fiderable extent in the ſouth- 


» 


* 
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weſt part of Arabia Felix, 
extending to the Arabian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

. Saris. A conſiderable town 
in the Delta, once the metro» 
polis of Lower Aegypt, ſituat- 
ed about midway between 
the two weſtern branches of 
the Nile. 

Salamis. An iſland e 
nine or ten miles in length in 
the Sinus Saronicus, * 
Eleuſis. 

Samos. An iſland near the 
coaſt of Ionia, oppoſite to 
the promontory Mycale, and 
to Epheſus. 

' Samothrace. An iſland 
diſtant about thirty- eight mi- 


les from the coaſt of Thrace, 


oppoſite to the mouths of the 
Hebrus. It was anciently 
called Samos, which fignifies 


height, probably from the 


great height of one of its 
mountains, from the top of 


which Ida and Troy were 


viſible, and the epithet Thra- 
cian was added for the pur- 
poſe of diſtinction. It con- 
tained a temple equally 
celebrated with that of Eleu- 
fis for its myſteries, and 
conſidered as a moſt ſacred 


Sardes. The capital of Lydia, 
on the Pactolus, near the 
foot of the mountain Tmolus. 

Soyrus. An ifland in the 
Aegean ſea, oppoſite the mid- 
dle of the caſteru fide of 
Eubcea. | 33 4 

Seythia. An undefined tract 
of country, compriſing all the 

northern part of Aſia from 
the Palus Mcootis, and the 


river Tanais eaſtward, to the 


country of the Ceres, or, 


including theſe, to the Eaſtern 
Ocean; and extending in 


latitude from the - Hyper- 
borean Ocean tothe northern 
ſhores of the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, the Jaxartes, 
and the chaiu of mountains 
that form the northern — 
ary of India. 5 

Serbon, or Serbonis. Alake 
in Aegypt, towards the con- 
fines of Paleſtine, about 
twenty-five miles in length, 
narrow, and very deep. Is 
runs parallel to the fea at 
about fix miles diſtance, and 
communicates with it by a 
narrow outlet at the weſtern 
end, called Ecregma, which 
paſſes near the foot of Mount 
Caſius. 


Sicily. The — 
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the Mediterranean, ſeparated 
from Italy by a very narrow 
trait; of a triangular form, 


with a promontory at each an- 


gle, Pelorus towards Italy, 


Pachynus towards Greece, 


Lilybeum towards Africa. 
Sicyonia. A ſmall ſtate in 


the Petoponneſus, bounded 


by Achaia, Argolis, and the 
territory of Corinth. 

Sidon, A very ancient and 
opulent commercial town on 
the coaſt of Phanice, about 
thirty miles north of Tyre. 

Sigeum. A promontory, 
town, and naval arſenal in 
Troas, near the entrance of 
the Helleſpont. 

Smyrna. A conſiderable 


town on the coaſt of Ionia, 


ſounded by a colony of Ephe- 
ſians, who themſelves were 
originally called Smyrnz#ans. 
It ſtood a little ſonth of the 
mouth of the Hermus, and 
its walls were waſhed by 
the Meles, near the ſource of 
which was a cavern, where 


Homer is ſaid to have com- 
poſed his poems. 


Sogdiana. A region of Afia, 
ſeparated from Scythia by 
the Jaxartes, and from Bac- 


tria by the Oxus; its eaſtern. 


and weſtern boundaries are 
leſs certain. EE 4 
Sparta. The original name 
of the metropolis of Laconia, 
the other name, Lacedemon, 
taken from the country, 


— 


being of a later date. 


Spartolus. A town of the 
Bottizzans, who, aſter their 
expulſion from Bottiæa by 
the Macedonians , eftabliſhed 
themſelves on the confines 
of the Regio Chalcidice, a 
part of Thrace, peopled for 
the moſt part by Grecian 
colonies. 

Strymon. A river whoſe . 
ſources are in Mount Pan- 
geus in Thrace. The upper 
part of its courſe ſeparated 
Thrace from Macedonia; the 
lower ( perhaps from the, 
divifion of the ſtream at 
Amphipolis) was entirely in 
Thrace, between the Regio 
Chaleidice and Eudonis. 

Sunium, A town and pro- 
montory of Attica, at the 
entrance of the Saronic gulf. 

Suſa. The metropolis of 
Suſiana, on the Eulzus or 
Choaſpes, & royal reſidence, 


ſaid to have been built by 


Tithonus, or rather by his 


.fon Memnon, and ta have: 


5 
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been reſtored by Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 

Sybaris. A town of Lucania, 
between the rivers Sybaris 
and Crathis, founded, about 
the year of Rome thirty-four, 
by a colony of Achæans and 
Trozenians; having grown 
very populous, opulent, and mo 
luxurious, it was conquered 


'and raſed to the ground by 


the Crotonians about the 
time of the expulſion of the 
Tarquins. The remnant and 
deſcendants of its inhabitants, 
aſſiſted by ſome Theſſalians, 
rebuilt it about fifty-eight 


years afterwards, but in fix 


years it was again deſtroyed 
hy the jealouſy of the Croto- 
niaus. The Sybarites ance 
more, with the aſſiſtance of 
coloniſts from various parts 
of Greece, but particularly 
from Athens and Sparta, 
built a new town, by the 
advice of an oracle, at a little 
diftance from the ſite of the 
former, round the fountain 
Thuria, whence it was called 
Thurium. Soon after the old 
inhabitants arrogating an ex- 
cluſive title to honors and 
magiſtracy , though very une- 
qual in Rrentzth to their new 


aſſociates, were completely 
exterminated by them. Fac- 
tions prevailed among theſe 
alſo, in coaltquence of their 
different origin, and, aſter 
the defeat of'the Athenians in 
Sicily, their party was ex- 
pelled by that of _ nn. 
monians. | 
Syene. Vide Aecrrr. | 
Syracuſe. A large and 
powerful town on the eaſtern 
fide of Sicily, which, beſides 
a harbour on the north fide 
of it, called Portus Trogilio- 
rum, contained two which 
it almoſt ſurrounded, called 
the Great Harbour, and the 
Portus Laccius. Theſe were 
ſeparated by the iſland Orty- 
gia, which was confidered 
as one of the quarters of the 
town , heing fully built, 
peopled, and fortified, and 
joined to the main land by a 
ref over a narrow channel 
connected the interior 
part of the Portus Laccius 
with the Great Harbour. 
North of the ſmall harbour 
lay the quarter called Acra- 
dina, much ſuperior to the 
reſt in ſize, ſtrength „ and 
ſplendor; à complete town 
in itſelf, and fortified on 
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every ſide. The two harbours 
waſhed its walls on the ſouth, 
the Mare Siculum on the eaſt, 
and the Portus Trogiliorum 
on the north. It was ſeparat- 
ed from Tycha by a firong 


. rampart. Tycha was ſo called 


from an old temple of For- 
tune, and, though much 
ſmaller, was completely for- 
tified like Acradina, from 
which it extended weftward, 
a little inclining to the north. 


South of Tycha, and ſmaller | 


flill, was the fourth quarter, 


called Temenites, from a 


ſtatue of Apollo Temenites. 
ft was afterwards enlarged 
and called Neapolis. North- 
weſt of the 'town was an 
eminence which commanded 
it, called Epipole, after- 
wards incloſed within the 
walls to ſerve as a citadel, 


but not inhabited. 


Syria. The limits of this 
country, laid down in one 
place by Strabo,are Cilicia and 
mount Amanus on the north 
the Euphrates and the Scenite 
Arabians on the eaſt, Arabia 


Petræa and Aegypt to. the 


ſouth. This deſcription in- 
cludes Phœnice and Palæſtine. 
Syrus. Vide Crctaves. = 


— 


Tanagra. A town of Bœo- 
tia, not far from the ry 
of the Euripus. ; 

T-anais. A river of 3 
which riſes in the Riphæan 
mountains, and after aMong 
courſe eaſtward , turns to the 
fouth, and returning as far 


weſtward, falls into the Palus 


Mzmzotis; the lower part of 
its courſe divides Europe 
from Aſia. 
Taoce. A tbwyn aud pro- 
montory of Perfia on the Per- 
tian gulf. 
Tarſus. A conſiderable 
town of Cilicia Campeſtris, 
on the river Cydnus, 
Tenedos. A ſmall iſland op- 


pofite the coaſt of the Hel- 


leſpontian Phrygia. 

Tentyra. A town in Thebais, 
on the weſtern ſide of the 
Nile. 

Teos. An ancieut tk 
with a harbour, at the ſouth- 
weſt angle of Ge peninſula 
of Ionia. 
| Thebes. An ee called 
Dioſpolis Magna, the metro- 
polis of the Thebais. The 
town itſelf was on the eaftern 
or Arabian bank of the Nile, 
but the Memnonium, which 
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was conſidered. as belonging Thurium, Vide Sans. 
to it, on the Libyan. Tiber. A river of Italy, 
Thebes The moſt confider- which riſes on the weſtern 
able town in Beotia, on the fide of the Apennines, ſepa- 
Iſmenus; the citadel, which rates Etruria from Umbria, 
was more ancient than the the country of the Sabines 
other parts of it, was built and Latium, and having 
by Cadmus, and retained the paſſed through Rome, dif- 
name of Cadmea. charges itſelf by two muuths 
Theſſaly. The moſt northern into the Mare Tyrrhenum. 
fate of Greece, extending on Tigris. A large river of 
the eaſtern fide from Ther- Afia, the ſource of which is 
mopylæ to the mouth of the at Elegofine in the level coun» 
Peneus, on the ſouth under try of the Greater Armenia, 
the ridge of mount Oeta to It flows at firſt very lowly, 
mount Pindus, on the weſt and is called Diglito : aſter- 
along the frontiers of Atha- wards becoming rapid, it 
mania, Perrhebia, and part aſſumes the name of Tigris, 
of Epirus, on the north to or the Arrow; having reached 
Macedonia. the mountain Taurus or Ni- 
Thermopyle. A very nar- phates, it is loſt in ſubter- 
row paſs, with ſteep moun- raneous paſſages, and | emerge 
tains on one hand, and the ing on the other fide of the 
ſea on the other, leading mountain, forms the eaſtern 
from Theſſaly into Phocis aud boundary of Meſopotamia j 
Bœotia. | and Babylonia; at the ſouth- 
Thoricus. A Ayer belong: ern extremity of which it 
ing to the tribe Acamanthis. joins the Euphrates, and falls 
Thrace. A region bounded with. it into the Perfian Gulf, 
on the north by the ridges of Some geographers conſider” 
mount Hemus, and extend- the place where it emerges 
ing from thence along the as the original er of the 
ſhores of the Euxine, the river. | 
Propontis, and Aegean, as Tmolus. A mountain and 
far as the gulf of Torone. _ town of Lydia near Sardes, 
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Trœzen, or Trazene. A 
town at the eaſtern extremity 


of Argolis, near the Scyllæan 
promontory. 


Troy, or Ilium. A town in 


me Helleſpontian Phrygia. 
IJyre. A very powerful 


commercial town, on a ſmall 
iſland, almoſt coutiguous to 


the coaſt of Phoenice. It was 
Founded by the Sidonians, 


and ſtood originally on the 
ſhore of the continent, alittle 
ſouth of the iſland, on which 
it is ſuppoſed to bave been 
rebuilt, aſter the deſtruction 


: 


of the ſormer + town by the 


* 


Zacynthus, An iſland in the 
Ioniau Sea, oppoſite the coaſt 
of Elis, and peopled by a 


colony from Achaia. 


Zeleia. The name of two 
towns, one in Troas near the 
foot of mount Ida, on the 
banks of the Aſopus, the 
other in Pontus, on the river 
Lycus, and on the confines 
of the Leſſer Armenia. | 
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2 ATHENIAN 


within my province to ſend advice of the retreat 
of Creomenes, who, after my to the de- 
ſolation of the country, (if any thing ſtill re- 


mained to be laid waſie in a fifth ſucceflive 


inroad,) kept hovering about with a flyin 
camp {ome time, in expectation of the fleet's 
ſucceſs which had been ſent to Leſbos. The 


_ allies, by making theſe annual incurſions, 


ſeem to have it in view to diſtreſs the Athe- 
nians, in deſtroying their crops, and obliging 
the inhabitants of the villages to continue pent 


up within the walls of Athens; and they hope, 
that the inconveniencies to which thoſe un- 


fortunate families are reduced, who have now 
for four years been deprived of their ancient 
habitations and the revenues of their eſtates, 


will produce at laſt ſome notable turn in their 


favor. The want of proviſions in Athens was 
ſo great for ſome days, that the poorer citizens 
began a tumult, which might have proved of 
dangerous conſequence. fh firſt pillaged 
two merchants warehouſes in the fireet of the 


tripods, and next aſſembled in great numbers 


to plunder the markets; but Dioriuus, the 


archon polemarch , with a detachment of the 


iſon, diſperſed them, and took the ring- 
ders priſoners: Soon after, the Sitonai'and 
Agoranomoi (to whom the care of furniſhing 


the city with corn and the inſpection of the 


markets are committed) brought in ſupplies 
from Eubeœa and the coaſt of Aha Minor, and 
the public tranquillity was completely reſtored. 
The news arrived lately from Leſbos has en- 


tirely changed the ſcene. The complaints f 


Duri  Þ} 


the miſeries and expenſes of war are ſucceeded 
by the joyful acclamations of victory, and the 
pleaſing 1deas of revenge over their revolted 
tributaries. Every man entertains his friends, 
decks his houſe with laurel, puts on his 
white robe, and his oblations at the 5 
ſhrine of his tutelar deity. The porticos of the 
temples are adorned with arms, and the priſons 
filled with captives. Yeſterday was kept as a 
ſolemn feſtival „and the Prytanes and Archons 
aſſiſted at a thankſgiving-ſacrifice to Jurrrxn, 
in the name of the republic. Thou wilt judge, 
noble ſcribe, what occaſion there is for theſe 
rejoicings, when I tell thee, Mitylene is ſurren- 
dered. The inhabitants, reduced to great ne- 
ceſſity through a ſcarcity of proviſions, and 
deſpairing of ſuccours from their allies, raiſed 
a ſudden commotion, obliged the rich to diſ- 
tribute corn to the poor, and refuſed to ob : 
further orders from their magiſtrates tow 
the defence of the town. e latter ſeeing 
all authority loſt in the diſorders of the ended : 
Pore „ and apprehending, that the next 
ep they took would be to come to an agree- 
ment with the Athenians, from whence them- 
ſelves might be excluded, ſent out deputies of 
their own to Pacnzs, who commanded the 
ſiege; and that general admitted them to ca- 
pitulate on theſe conditions: 1. That the city 
ſhould be immediately ſurrendered to the troops 
of the republic, and quarters provided for them 
during their ſtay in the ifland. 2. That the 
Athenians ſhould be at liberty to determine 
concerning the puniſhment of the Mitylenians, 
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4 ATHENIAN 


in what manner they pleaſed. 3. That Pacnzs 
ſhould neither put to death, impriſon, nor 
incloſe any citizen of Mitylene, till the pleaſure 
of his ſtate was known. Theſe terms were 
- ſiritly obſerved. Packs has ſent back to 
Athens a part of his ſquadrbn,-with a relation, 
of the poſture of affairs in Leſbos , and S 
LATHUS', an agent of Lacedæmon, and the 
principal authors of the revolt, priſoners. 
Along with them likewiſe is arrived a deputa- 
tion of the magiſtrates of Mitylene, who come 
to implore the mitigation of the puniſhment 
intended to be inflicted on them for their revolt. 
I much doubt, whether they will ſucceed in 
their errand. The people in general ſeem in- 
clined , by a rigorous ſentence, to deter the 
reſt of their -allies from the leaſt thought of 
ſhaking 'off their dependance. No news is yet 
arrived of the Peloponneſian ſhips; ſeveral are 
uneaſy , leſt they ſhould ſurpriſe the army and 
fleet at Mitylene , who are probably enjoying 
that ſecurity which accompanies ſucceſs. _ . 

If I can collect any thing from what Ni- 
cander has communicated to thee of the views 
of his ſtate in ſeeking an alliance with Perſia, 
it is, that they are unwilling to be reproached 
by the reſt of Greece with having brought in 
Barbarians to decide the quarrel,” which makes 
'them-not very forward to ſmooth the openings 
to a negotiation. At the ſame time they are 
inclined to keep on fair terms with the Great, 
King, that they may be able to puſh on an 
alliance with him more briſkly, when any, 
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I would offer it to thy conſideration, whether 
it would not be adviſable for the Perſian mi- 
niſtry, in return, to ſhow an abſolute averſe- 
neſs to comply with their extravagant propoſals, 
and diſcover ſome inclinations > joining with 
the Athenians. I am perſuad d, it would 
ſoſten their ſtiffneſs and diſdainful pride, when 
they ſee a weight like that of Perſia ready to 
be thrown into the oppolite ſcale. - I am en- 
couraged to uſe this freedom, illuſtrious mi- 
niſter, from the generous confidence with which 
thou honoreſt me in thy diſpatches; a con- 
fidence, which more than repays the value of 
my ſervices, and even makes the danger, to 
which my ſtation expoſes me, difappear. It 
rejoices me, to be aſſured from thy authority, 
that the deteſiable practices of Sacas were 
founded rather on chimerical hopes of a 
forward traitor, and ſome ſpeeches, thrown 
out by malecontents, than any formed plan 
of the great ſatraps of Media, or the general 
diſcontent of that province. There is a mer- 
chant of Samos at Suſa, by name Prtuon, a 
notable man, whom the Athenians employ 
as a ſpy upon the ſublime court. I ſaw one 
of his letters in the hands of a ſenator of my 
acquaintance., which relates to an inſtruction 
he had received from the ſenate to diſcover 
the progreſs of the Lacedemonian negotiation, 
and found the temper of the miniſters with 
regard to an. embafly from hence. Prrauox 
writes word, that no one could perſonally 
„be more diſagreeable to the Perhan court, 
than the reſident. Nicaunzn; and if f 
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„ Athenians of addreſs and politeneſs, enabled 
„ by large appointments to entertain ni- 
« ficently, and conform to the manners of the 
« Eaſt, were ſent thither, before the Lacedæ- 
„ monian repreſentations had made any im- 
„ preſſion, they need not doubt of ſucceſs in 
« whatever they undertook.” BLN 
The Athenians are juſt deprived of their 
beſt admiral, by the Jeath of Pnokmio; he was 
an officer of long experience, and deſerved 
reputation; having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
war againſt the Samians, and commanded with 
great bravery and ſkill at the ſiege of Potidæa, 
and the two naval fights off Naupactus, of 
which thou wilt find a relation in my diſpatches 
of the third year. His plain frugal way of 
living was extremely well ſuited to the ſim- 
plicity of the firſt ages of the republic, and is 
now almoſt become a proverb. - His loſs 1s 
much regretted by the filers; for though he 
kept up a ſtrict diſcipline, he behaved towards 
them with great humanity, and reſembled 
them in the honeſt roughneſs of his manners. 
I was juſt upon the point of cloſing up . 
theſe letters under the cover of HirrIAs, when 
Dioporus, one of the Prytanes, a leading man 
here, made me a viſit, and informed me, 
amongſt other particulars, that a light frigate 
was juſt arrived, which brought letters from 
Pacuzs, importing, that two ſhips of his 
ſquadron, the Paralus and Salamis, being out 
on a cruize, had diſcovered ArLciÞas's ſquadron 
lying off the land Claros. As ſoon as he re- 
ceived this intelligence, he ſailed from Mitylene; 


and though he purſued them as far as Latmos, 
he could not come up with them. He had 
intercepted letters from TzuTIFaLUs, admiral 
of Elis, to this effect; that, © whilſt they were 

« on their voyage to Leſbos, th . of the 
* ſurrender of Mitylene. Upon als, a council 
Hof war. was called, in which Alcinas de- 
clared himſelf for a retreat, contrary to his 
opinion and that of other officers, who pro- 


4 oled to land the troops by night, and 
* attack the Athenians, before oF were 


< ſettled in their quarters. . 
Forget not, potent ſatrap, to Ge me at the 
ſeet of the mighty ARTAXERXES, the 1 of 
the divine 9 on earth. | 
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LETTER LXXXIII 


5 CiaANDER to Sas, 


| nx: hideoks noiſes of the people, which 
prevailed lately for ſeveral days in this city, 
on account of the orgies and ceremonies 
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formed at the Dionyſia, have left ſuch ro | 


preſſion upon my mind, as is not to be 


effaced by an tranquillity I enjoy at 
IT own 7 hs. Hypasess, I — ſo 


ſent. 
ocked 


with what I have ſeen and heard, that I can 


no 9s POE think I dwell with the polite Athe- 


It is with difficulty I can. refrain from 
— n ont mT, into à tribe of 
wildeſt frenzy, 
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and licentiouſneſs have triumphed over all the 

dictates of common modeſty. Thus enthuſiaſm 
gets the better of our reaſon; and they, who 
attend to the falſe principles of the Greek 
ſuperſtitions , forget to behave with the ſame 
decency. and good ſenſe in the buſineſs of re- 
lgion , which influence them in the ordinary 
concernments of life. The entertainments 
which. pleaſe me moſt, are the public ſpec- 
tacles of the theatre; and thou mayeſt imagine 
J have not been ſo incurious an obſeryer of 
what paſſes round me, as to negled being 
-prefent at every repreſentation of this kind. 
Theſe are chiefly exhibited on their greateſt 
feſtivals; I mean thoſe of Baccnus and Mi- 
NERVA; and are celebrated with as much gaiety 
and ſplendor in the midſt of a tedious and 
expenſive war, as in the moſt diſſolute times 
of peace and e > m4 For the genius 
of this people is equally turned to matters of 
diverſion and amuſement, as to the humane 
and military arts; and not a holiday in their 
calendar is unattended with al exerciſes 
in memory of ſome hero, or a ſacred pro- 
ceflion in honor of ſome ra; Ah . 
The Athenian theatre is built in a ſemi- 
circular form on one fide, and ſquare-wiſe on 
the other. The ſpace compriſed within the 
former is allotted to the ſpectators, and con- 
tains many feats, which riſe gradually to the 
top of it. The ſquare part in the front belon 

to the actors, and in the interval between bo 

lies the orchefira. The ſemi-circle has three 
rows of pillars raiſed one upon another, which 
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form the body of the edifice in three diſſerent 
ſtories. From the higheſt of theſe, the women 
ſee the repreſentation, protected from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. As the actor can 
ſcarcely be heard to the extremity of the theatre 
without aſſiſtance, the Athenians have con- 
trived an ingenious method of ſupplying that 
defect; they have placed huge vaſes of braſs 
under the ſeats, which, being toned to all 
the different modulations of the human voice, 
convey the ſounds more ſtrongly and diſtindly 
to the ear of the auditor. The orcheſtra, par- 
ticularly ſo called, is appropriated to the dancers 
and pantomimes , who play between the acts 
and at the end of divers repreſentations. On 
the one fide ſtand the chorus; on the other, 
the band of muſic. The ſcenes occupy the © 
whole ſront of the building from fide to fide; 
and when they are changed , ſhow occaſionally 
to the ſpectators, either a private apartment or 
the forum, the city or the country. As only 
the porticos are roofed, it 1s . to draw 
ſail- cloth, faſtened with cords to maſts, over 
the reſt of the theatre, to deſend the ſpectators 
from the heat of the ſun. But as this cannot 
prevent the warmth occaſioned by the breath 
and perſpiration of ſuch vaſt numbers as are 
_uſually preſent at theſe entertainments, they 
take care to allay it by perfumed waters, con- 
veyed for that purpoſe above the porticos, which 
falling again 1 an infinity of fmall pipes 
concealed in the ſtatues, with which the theatre 
abounds, diffuſe not only an agreeable coolnefs * 
all round, but the "moſt fragrant ſcents. T- 
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remember I was laſt year preſent in the theatre 
to ſee one of the tragedies of EurreiDes, when 
on a ſudden we were difturbed by a violent 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which im- 
mediately obliged all the ſpectators, in great 
confuſion, to retire for ſome time within the 
porticos behind the ſeats of the theatre. It 
was indeed one of the moſt miſerable hours 1 
have paſſed ſince my arrival here, on account 
of the diſorder which muſt neceſſarily attend 
ſo great a crowd; but I was amply rewarded 
for my ſufferings by the excellent performance 
that ſucceeded it. The laſt play 1 ſaw was the 
Acharnenſes of AnIsrornANESs. It was exhi- 
bited a few days ſince, and is the ſecond co- 
medy. that ring poet has produced. The 
judges pronounced in favor of it againſt ſeveral 
others, which were preſented to them; and 
the prize was beſtowed on him with honor. 
On the morning before the repreſentation, 
ParILEMON and I were walking together in the 
forum, and ſaw many of the citizens going up - 
to the citadel to receive their oboli (according 
to PRRIcIxss law) for frequenting the theatre. 
My patron took notice to me of it, and told 
me, that he had vehemently oppoſed that law 
when it was offered, and therefore diſdained 
accepting the penſion which it gave him a 
Tight to demand. In the aſternoon 1 had the 
* fortune to accompany him to the play. 
e ſat almoſt in the centre of the theatre, 
and were not only well ſituated for a view of 
the ſpectacle, but had at the ſame time an 
opportunity of ſurveying an audience of thirty 
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thouſand people, without offence or inter- 
ruption. Soon aſter we entered, the muſie 
2 in one of the moſt pleaſing concerts f 
ave ever heard, compoſed by the union of 
the Doric harp with the Phrygian flute; and 
my good friend looked round him with that 
air of complacency and ſatisfaction, which the 
ſight of a numerous and cheerful company 
is apt to raiſe in a mind always exerting its 
humanity. As thou haft never received any 
letters from me relating to the Athenian theatre, 
or their manner of acting, I ſhall mention to 
thee in this its moſt ſtriking peculiarities. The 
firſt remarkable thing which occurs, 1s, that 
the actors are all maſked; for ſay , the 
expreſſion of the countenance would be loſt at 
the further end of the theatre, without ſome 
invention of that ſort. In comedy it has a 
further uſe}, in exhibiting caricaturas of ſuch 
perſons on the ſtage as the poet has an inten- 
tion of ſetting in a ridiculous or ſcandalous. 
light. I obſerved a man placed with a pitch- 
pipe in his hand behind one of the ſide-ſcenes, 
which played a note in the right key, whenever 
it was proper for the actors to give a different 
modulation to their voices ; and I ſaw another 
ſtationed near him with an iron plate at the 
bottom of his foot, which he ſtruck upon the 
ground at ſtated intervals, to guide them in 
the well-timing of their action; as if the words 
and ſentiment would not almoſt: of courſe lead 
an underſtanding player into the geſture and 
tone of voice which may be requiſite to expreſs 
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For my own part, I am amazed how the 
national delicacy of Athens can endure ſo man 
glaring contradictions to nature ; but.though 
have converſed with the moſt judicious amo 
them on this head, I find the irreſiſtible force 
of prejudice and cuſtom has got the better of 
all ſenſe. of propriety and decorum. Nor was 
J more pleaſed with the comedy, than with 
the action. The plan of it was wholly fadious, 
and deſigned to intimate the fuperior excellence 
of peace above war. It repreſented an inhabit- 
ant of a little town in Attica much diſtreſſed 
y the loſſes he had undergone in the Pelo- 
ponneſian campaigns, and unable to bear them 
any longer. The poet introduced this man 
making a private excluſive agreement with the 
Lacedzmonian army, and enjoying the fruits 
of peace, while the Acharnians, Megarians, 
and Athenians endure all the painful hardſhips 
and ſervices of war. He inſinuated, that the 
people are amuſed, either by the threats or 
romiſes of the ſenate, and the ambition of 
Creon and Lamacanus, their eee who 
advance their particular intereſt by prolonging 
the common calamity. In ſhort, neither the 
ſtate nor its officers, nay, not even the ho- 
mored memory of PRRI CIES, was treated with 
-mercy in this one play. In the very firſt at 
of it he ridiculed the aſſembly of Athens and 
the amballadors ſent abroad by their -coun- 
trymen, by ſuppoling ſome of the latter to 
give a ſenſeleſs account to the former of a 
trifling .negotiation with the Great King. In 
the ſecond act, he reflected on CLeon's character 
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with peculiar ſeverity ſor the proſecution com- 


menced againſt him laſt year, © as one who 
„ expoſed the commonwealth to the deriſion 
of ſtrangers.” 


a vaunting panegyric on ARISTOPHANES'S quali- 


ties, as © an excellent cenſor of manners, and 


« counſellor of the ſtate; as one who deſerved 


„highly of the Athenians, and had been much 


« inquired aſter by the Perſian monarch.” 
This fulſome ſtrain was received with a thun- 
der of applauſe, and accompanied ,with a new 
dance of ARr1sTOPRHANEs's invention. The whole 

iece was interperſed with ſeveral parodies on 


URIPIDES, and an infinite number of alluſions 


to the public tranſactions. 5 A 

When the play was over,, I could not help 
diſcovering my vs! wary to PaILEMON, as we 
walked home together, at the general appro; 
bation given by the audience to ſuch unjuſt 
and indecent .ſcurrility. Surely, ſaid I, the 
performances of your comic poets are as ſo 
many ſeditious firebrands, thrown by public 
authority among the people to inflame them. 
Their wit is like the moſt dangerous and deadly 
poiſon , ſufficient to corrupt the minds of the 


vulgar againſt thoſe who preſide over the arma 


and counſels of the ſtate... Are ye not appre- 
henſive, that .contempt will one day 0 

hatred, and hatred will break out into violence 
and rebellion? Methinks while the citizens 
in the adminiſtration have the N of 
the ſtage, it ſhould ſeem natural for them 
to mould its politics according to their on. 


ſchemes, and make it ſpeak in their fayor to the - 


And the chorus pronounced 
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er That would never be ſuffered, an- 
wered 


he; you know in Athens we conſider 
the ſtage, as a centinel poſted by our conſti- 
tution to warn the republic of „ eee 
perils. We are afraid of intruſting the le 
degree of power with the beſt of our citizens, 
and whenever we arc brought to that neceſſity, 
we have a thouſand arts of watching vver them; 
of putting them out of conceit with their great- 
neſs, leſt they ſhould grow too fond of it; 
and of ſetting them on their guard in actions 
of the minuteſt conſequence. How does it 
beat down the little pride 'of miniſters, 'to 
reflect, that all their meaſures are canvaſſed 
by a comic poet; and that their foibles are 
expoſed licentiouſly to the public view, while 
the ridicule is reliſhed and applauded by their 
countrymen ?_But, ſaid I, are not their meaſures 
enough cenſured or commended in the pro 
places of debating, in the. aſſemblies of the 
people? Is it not ſufficient, that they are 
examined by the art of your orators, without 
being humorouſly' abuſed by your poets and 
play-writers? Beſides, it is dangerous to regard 
ridicule as the criterion of truth, for it pre- 
fents us commonly with partial and unfair re- 
preſentations of it. By throwing falſe colors 
over the dictates of wiſdom, we may give them 
me appearance of folly; and T take Anis ro- 
PHANEs to be more concerned for the ſucceſs 
of a witticiſng, than the welfare of the public; 
a buſſoon, who could be ſcarcely grave upon 
the ruin of his co „ 
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_ - PmrLEMON was going to reply, and I would 
have talked with him more upon the ſubject, 
but he was unfortunately called off by ſome 


of his acquaintance. Forgive me then, if I 
vent m alle 5 


aſtoniſhment to thee. Is it not ſtrange, 

my noble friend, that the public Archons 

ſhould authorize theſe ſatires on the public 

officers and meaſures of the ſtate ? or that 

thoſe, who are intended by the conſtitution 
to reſtrain, ſhould yet be the legal encouragers 

of licentiouſneſs ? Is it not impious, that in 

the very act of deyotion to a —_— they ſhould 

dare to laugh at, and expreſs their contempt 

for that deity? Is it not umpolitic, that the civil 

magiſtrate ſhould. not only be acceſſary to a 

libel on his methods of exerciſing the civil 

authority, but even ſtrike by this means at 
religion, the ſupport and foundation of that 
authority? Is it not more than abſurd, that 
every private citizen ſhould be paid out of the 
public funds, for going, where an aſſection ſor 
new diverſions would of courſe invite him; 
and that the revenue ſhould be thus idly waſted, 
in the midft of a war, and to the dilappoint- 
ment of the public ſervice? Was it not incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a wiſe man, to 
propoſe the law which enacted this extrava- 


gance, and at once eſtabliſh it beyond the 


power of a repeal ? Perhaps it would not have 
amazed one, if PerIcLes had given money to 
the people, to prevent them from frequenting 
a place, where his own character was fo in- 
famouſly reviled. But was it not ridiculous ta 
take pains in quickening their appetite fan 
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ſcandal ? and did he not act unbecoming the 

eatneſs of his temper, in ſtooping to ſuch a 

irty and fatal art of popularity? Is it not 
incredible, that the repreſentation of a few 
tragedies ſhould have coſt more money to this 
city, than the naval armaments of all Greece, 
in defence of its ſreedom againſt Xerxes? or 
that the Athenian republic ſhould be unani- 
mouſly profuſe in improving thoſe pleaſures, 
which may contribute hereafter to deſtroy it, 
like the wretch who decorates the funeral pile, 
on which he is one day to be burnt? How 
inconſiſtent is the lawleſs democracy of Athens! 
while the government under which thou liveſt, 
potent ſatrap, is more ſteady in its movements, 
more jealous of its power, and more tender 
.of the regard that is ſhown to it. Were ſuch 
a fellow as AnisrornAxEs to publiſh his come- 
dies in Perſia, with a view to ridicule the actions, 
of ſo great a miniſter as Mecapyzus; a fellow, 
who can expoſe an honeſt, and diſconcert a 
wiſe meaſure, who can recommend a weak 
one, and ſanctify a baſe one; by the holy fire 
of the magi, our,monarch would put him to 
the ſevereſt torments his royal vengeance could 
inflict, and doom him to the lingering death 


* 


C. 


1 An high tower being filled a great way from the 
bottom with aſhes, the criminal was thrown beadlong 
from the top of it into them, where, by means of a 
Wheel, they were raiſed about him, till he was ſuf- 


„ſocated. See Varen. Max. I. ix. c. 2. Exter. 6. 2 Macs 
Hi 


- cab. c. xiii. Note by the trauſlater. 
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Hieepias to CLEAN DER. 


WI I can find leiſure from my employ» 
ment as a merchant, I often turn my thoughts 
to literary ſpeculations, or engage with m 

acquaintance in political debates. It is at theſe 
times I indulge my imagination in laying out 
new. plans ſor regulating - the government. of 
Perha ; and I can ſcarcely forbear ſmiling at 
myſelf, when I reflect, how excellently. I 
ſhould -behave as a miniſter of fiate, if my 
power of doing good were but equal. to my 
will. Had I been with 70 at the time of 
conferring. * with your Athenian friend, I 
ſhould have entered more largely into the ar- 
n than you did, and not have ſoſtened 
0 


much what was ſaid concerning the Grecian, - 


conſtitution. Indeed, I cannot blame the dif 
cretion, which you uſed in your preſent. cir- 
cumſtances. But you have allowed more 
weight to his reaſoning in the cloſe of your 
account of it, than I can by any means per- 
ceive in it. And though, according to your 


letter, the man expreſſed himſelf with fluene 
and vivacity on the _ „yet methinks it 


was rather glittering in 


in the ſenſe. I conteſs to thee, Curanver, ; 


aſter much deliberation, I am willing to uns 


pute the failure of Xzaxzs's expedition, not 
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to the valor of that divided people among 
whom thou reſideſt, but to the raſh counſellors 
who approved the deſign of that extraordinary 
invaſion, and to the meaſures which directed it. 
Thou wilt obſerve, I have endeavoured to 
Ffpeak impartially to this point; thou knoweſt 
my relation to Greece, by my extraction from 
that country; thou knoweſt my relation to 
Perſia, from the happineſs I enjoy under the 
influence and protection of the Great King. 


1 am not, however, ſo prejudiced in favor of 


the one, as to give the merit of its ſucceſs to 
bravery and good conduct alone; nor ſo blind 
to the miſtakes of the other, as either to con- 


ceal its di „or palliate its ill management. 


The chief thing which Xenxes wanted, 
was a true judgment. Preſuming on his own 
deſerts, he was unfit to give or to receive 
good advice. Puffed up by the nauſeous breath 
of flattery, his miniſters knew the art of in- 
ſinusting, without even the appearance of 
ſuggeſting; and the conſequence of this proved, 
that no man was ever more amuſed, managed, 
and betrayed than he, who fancied himſelf 
pr d from all of them by his ſuperior 
underſtanding. His headſtrong temper led him 
into the wildeſt and moſt unnatural projects, 
while he fondly. believed the power of the 
Perſian empire was ſufficient to ſupport them. 
He entertained high notions of the regal dignity; 


and his ambition prompted him to unite the 


world in an univerſal monarchy. At the ſame 
time, he was not ſenſible of his own want of 


courage and addreſs to. execute the. ſcheme. 
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And indeed I have often thought it wonderfully 
gracious in Providence, that it did not impart 
a very conſiderable ſhare of either, to one 
who was ſo deſirous to become the deſtroyer 
of mankind. As ſoon as he had declared, that 
his enterpriſing views were all levelled at the 
Grecians, he fitted out ſuch a fleet, as no 
harbour could receive; and raiſed ſuch an 
army as could be drawn up on no plain in 
Europe or ip Aſia. So unwieldy £ bas of 
forces was an idle . e, not a formidable 
ſtrength; nor could he, as he yainly imagined, 
be advantaged by theſe numbers, ſince they 
would ſerve equally to incommode a retreat, 
or to prevent a victory. He ordered a cut to 
be made through Mount Athos, as an inftance 
of his greatnel(s, and to perpetuate his name 
to poſterity ; ſor his fleet might have coaſted 
round the Peninſula, or have been conveyed 
over the land with leſs difficulty. How ri- 
diculous was his deſign of a bridge acroſs the 
_ Helleſpont!- How impertinent were his ex 
preſſions of fury, when he found the waves, 
the winds, and the ſeaſons were not under 
his control! Aſter much time loſt in theſe 
vaſt and ſenſeleſs preparations, he ſwept like 
a mighty torrent over the nations of the earth. 
When he came to Abydos, he ſent meſſengers 
to all the Greeks, demanding earth and water, 
except to the Athenians and the Spartans. He 
knew how roughly they had uſed has father's 
heralds on 33 occaſion, and he con- 
jectured how they would uſe his on this. A 
great multitude ſubmitted to his atubaſſadere, 
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embraced his offers, and increaſed his army. 
After he had paſled the Helleſpont, and ad- 
vanced through Theſſaly, he arrived at Ther- 
mopylæ. There it was the Greeks ſhould have 
drawn down their forces; thoſe ſtraits ſhould 
have been conſidered as the barrier of their 
country. But ſome were afraid of the Perſian, 
and therefore willing to join with him; others 
ſhowed themſelves fooliſhly ſanguine for pre- 
cedency, and choſe to ſacrifice their intereſt 
to form; many wavered in their opinion, 
ſtood debating on their meaſures, and delayed 
in giving their aſſiſtance. He ſound three 
hundred Spartans, with Leonipas at their 
head, to oppoſe him. Ile engaged them; and 
it is true they behaved with a bravery ex- 
ceeding the bounds of probability, and almoſt 
too extravagant for romance. It is ſaid, the 
king placed himſelf on an eminence to ſurvey 
the battle. Tt is added, that he was even 
alarmed at what he ſaw; and had the Greeks: 
been united at that time, I ſhall own they 
might have defeated his forces in the ſtraits. 
Then XEXXESs would have deſerted his throne 
with anxiety for his perſonal ſafety, inſtead of 
leaping from it thrice in a ſudden conſternation.” 
One ſtep he might have taken, which 
would have opened his way eaſily through 
the firaits, and forwarded his conqueſt, 
He ſuffered his fleet to lie expoſed to ſtorms 
along the coaſt of Magneſia, and it was nothing 
more than an uſeleſs encumberance on the ocean; 
whereas he ought to have employed it. in ra-. 


vaging the coaſts, in burning the ports of 


* 
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Peloponneſus, in making deſcents upon their 
country, in creating a diverſion of their ſtrength; 
and thus he would have fatigued, haraſſed; and 
exhauſted the Greeks. But he had a wrong 
method of making the fleet act in concert with 
the land forces, (as he conſtantly called it,) 
by which he only meant to keep it always in 


ſight, and that it ſhould do him no other ſer- 
vice than accompany his motions, and fail cloſe 


by the ſhore, while he traverſed the land. 

hether he did this, that it might be in his 

prey to fly in caſe of a total defeat, it may 
e 


hard to determine. However no meaſure }. 


could be more abſurd, more unlike one of a 
reaching head, or a general of prudence and 


activity. He had many opportunities of — 


a ſquadron of ſhips (according to the counſ 
of DemaraTus) to the iſland of Cythera, 
which is oppolite to Lacedæmon, from whence 
he might have annoyed and diſtreſſed it; but 
he improved none, and neglected them 
Inſtead of bending every accident to fixed and 
rational purpoſes, he 10 
E to ſhiſt and vary the unſettled and 
irregular ſe 
expedition ſerves to convince us of this, that, 
far ſrom contriving with phlegm, or perſorm- 
ing with ſpirit, he determined with precipita- 
tion and warmth , and acted with cowardice 
and weakneſs. . 0 Car 
The paſſage at Thermopylæ was now clear 
| before him: he marched W Phocis, and 
when he had rifled the temple at Delphi, 
encamped in Bœotia. In the mean time, his 


ffered thoſe accidents 


hemes of his policy; and the whole 
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fleet, aſter a violent ſtorm, in which it was much 


ſhattered, made an awkward and unſucceſsful 
attempt to ſurpriſe the Grecian ſhips, as they 


lay in the road of Eubœa; for not keeping the 


deſign ſecret, it got air, and came to the 
knowledge of TnEMuIsrocLzs, who adviſed the 
Greeks to leave their ſtation in the night; and 


fo by a counter A wes they ſtranded and 


funk ſeveral of the Perſian gallies. The reſt 
were ſorced to ſea , where they were deſtroyed 
by ſtreſs of weather. The next day the Per- 
ſians engaged with them at Artemiſium; and 


. although the Grecians thought it right to retire, 


yet the conflict was ſuſtained with equal loſs 
on both ſides. Whereupon the former con- 
tented themſelves with invading Eubcea, in- 
ſtead of puſhing their main point on the con- 


Unent of Greece, and the latter refitted with 
diligence in the ſtraits of Salamis. By this 


time XEgaxes was occupied in waſting Attica; 


and having put to the ſword a few old men 


in the citadel, who had miſtaken the ſenſe 
of the oracle concerning the wooden walls, 
he demoliſhed the temples, and lorded it over 


the empty houſes in Athens. The citizens 


looked for this event, and wiſely withdrew 
their women and effects into the neighbouring 
iſlands, while every man who was able to bear 
arms embarked in ſome ſhip. Here was XEXn- 


XEs's grand error, and the origin of all his 
loſſes. It was his want of ſagacity , and neglect 
im 


of the advice of ArTEMIsIA , which cauſed 


to fight under ſo many eie ae jo at Salamis; 
and it was fear, which preven 


his marching 


\ o 
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to the Iſthmus. He never dared to advance 
into the Peloponneſus, though if he had done 
it at firſt without delay, he muſt have found 
very feeble oppoſition. He was ternfied with 
the apprehenſion of meeting the eight thouſand 
Lac onians, who, as the royal exile, their 
countryman, informed him, were like the three 
hundred at Thermopylæ. Even after the vic- 
tory at Salamis, he might with | | 
dls have defeated the 8 but tis 
with his journey, and diſpirited with ill ſuc- 
ceſs, he fled back diſhonorably on his way to 
Perſia. He ſuffered a conſiderable part of his 
army to periſh by peſtilence and famine; that 
army, the thought of whoſe natural mortality 
drew tears from the tyrant, but the thought of 
whoſe unnatural one, occaſioned by himſelf, 
ſcarcely uh his foul with e 0 
lent, when he ſondly expected proſperity, he 
was dejected when ke felt the 8 of bad 
fortune; unable to ſteer his courſe through the 
difficulties that ſurrounded him, every tide 
drew him along with it; every gale of wind 
carried him before it; continually toſſed about, 
he lived from day to day, ſubject to the hourly 
caprice of his temper, and at the mercy of 
every precarious event. 

The imprudent , proud, and defporiding 


king ſat down to repoſe /himſelf at Sardis; - 


ſolicitous for the fate of thoſe numerous forces 
which he had intruſted to Manos“ His 
more imprudent; prouder, and confident'mi- 
niſter, promiſed boldly he would ' ſubdue all 


Greece; if he ſailed in performing it, he 


. - 
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| preſumptuouſly declared, he would take the ſha- 
me to himſelf, without any reflection on the ho- 
nor of his maſter. Xenxes ſatisfied himſelf with 
'. the rant and vanity of a madman; he fooliſhly 
t the ruin of Marponius would caſt no 
cloud over his own reputation; and reaſoned 
as fooliſhly to himſelf, that he might retrieve 
his credit, if the meaſures purſued by this 
iddy officer were attended with ſucceſs. He 
ill hoped, notwithſtanding, his diſaſters, if 
not by his own valor or his own merit, yet 
by the valor and merit of Marnonivs, to enter 
Sus in a triumphal chariot, and crowned with 
the wreaths of a conqueror; for though he 
was deſirous to be far from the danger, he 
was eager to take a ſhare in the pany: | 
But here his reaſonings were falſe; his 
ſchemes were defeated. Marponivus wintered 
in Theſſaly, marched forward to Attica in the 
ſpring, and fat down idly in Athens with his 
22 How ridiculous and incredible was a 
conduct like this? He made offers of accommo- 
dation to the Athenians, who, he knew, would 
refuſe them. He entertained however ſome 
ovate expectations, that they would. one 
day accept them. But inſtead of waiting till 
they ſubmitted to his clemency, he ought im- 
ey mency, he oug 
madiately to have repaired-:Xegnxes's errors, 
which he had now ea very fair opportunity of 
doing. Ile ſhould have fomented the dbvibon : 
he ſhould have improved the coolneſs between 
Athens and Lacedæmon; he ſhould have pe 
netrated into the heart of the Peloponneſus, 
- +elqre the wall at the Iſhmus was finiſhed 
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and ſpread deſolation where he went. He 
might at leaſt have prevented the Spartan ſue- 
cours from joining the Athenians at Eleuſis. 
In this jundture What did Manponius? A few 
hours alter he received notice of it, he retired 
baſely into the champain plains of Bœotia. 
Thus he forfeited his honor, betrayed the in- 
tereſis of his prince, and at Platæa his army 
ſell a ſacrifice to their general's temerity and 
unſkilfulneſs. He ſeems to me in that battle 
to have thrown away his liſe with the ſame 
wantonneſs wherewith he always conducted it; 
and whoever reads the hiſtory of this expedi- 
tion, as it is excellently told by Heroportus, 
will find, that aſter his death the reliques of 
his ſcattered forces died wretchedly of unger, 
ſickneſs, and diltreſs. In ſhort} a complica- ; 
tion of miſeries will preſent themſelves to him 
in all their horrors. The Greeks, elated by 
this ſingular deliverance, fought at Mycale 
with vigor and with ſpirit. The Perſians indeed 
behaved with bravery, but were diſcou ; 
by theſe fad calamities. Xerxes leſt Sardis in 
haſte,: geturned to Suſa in deſpair, and ſmarted 
to. his laſt hour for the folhes of ambition. 
\ have now laid before you, CLEAN DER, 
the ſeveral ſaults committed in this ſtrange and 
cruel expedition. Though the king had ſo 
many repeated opportunities of overcoming the 
Greeks ; though every ſucceeding opportunity 
made-amends forthe loſs of the foregoing; yet 
they were given up to the ignorance and timi- 
dity of himſelf and thoſe about him. It would 
be to ſuppoſe his enemies were more than men, 
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26. ATHENIAN 
if one could poſſibly imagine, that p ul 
aſſaulted een e to — on 
treachery within, they ſhould be able to defeat 
his millions, by the mere efforts of valor,-with- 
out receiving particular aſſiſtance from his groſs 
and frequent miſtakes. Thus ended the inva- 
ſion of Greece, unjuſtifiable in its intentions, 
e a in its plan, ill managed in its 
progreſs, and fatal in its conſequences. 
From Epheſus, 3 N 


LETTER LXX XV. 
Onsauus to Crzanver. From Memphis. 8 


8. after my laſt letter to thee from He- 
hopolis, I departed for Memphis, in that de- 
lightful ſeaſon which ſucceeds the inundation. 

or at that time, when winter begins 12 other 
countries, Ægypt enjoys a return of ſpring; 
the trees bloſſom, 433 is decked K 
freſher verdure, the meadows are enamelled 
with flowers, and the air is pure and more 
ſerepe. In the month of March * is held a 
ſolemn feſtival to Isis. As the goddeſs repre- 
ſents univerſal nature, and preſides over ever) 
element, they dedicate to her a ſhip in theſe 
ſolemnities, entreating her to be propitious to 
navigation. The proceſhon began with a com- 
pany of women crowned with garlands, and 


* 


© © Axor Maran. lib, vi. 
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apparelled in white, ſome. ſtrewing the way 
with flowers, others ſprinkling it with per- 
tumes and balſams. The emblems they carry 
much reſemble the furniture of a lady's toilet; 


and ſeveral I obſerved to hold behind them 
bright poliſhed ſpeculums, as it were in com- 


liment to the goddeſs, to reflect her image. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by a great number of 
both ſexes, with torches and waxen tapers, in 
honor to the ſidereal deities ; while a fym- 
phony of flutes and other inſtruments accom- 
panied the voices of a ſele& chorus of young 
people. Then followed a mixed multitude o 


the initiated, both men and women, of dif- 


ſerent ranks and ages, habited in white rai- 


ments, and making a ſhrill noiſe upon brazen, 
filver, and golden ms. The women had 


a looſe head-dreſs over their moiſtened hair; 


the men had their heads ſhaven. After theſe 


came ſeveral perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
orders in the prieſthood. One carried a burn- 
ing lamp in a golden boat; another, whom 
I took to be the ſacred ſcribe, held in one 
hand the Caduceus of Mercury, and had alfo 
a palm-branch with foliage of gold. The next 

was known by the of juſtice, and the 
golden patera, out of which he poured a milk- 
bation. Another attendant upon the prophet 


ib 
in this proceſſion carried a golden trough 
loaded with golden. branches. The prophet 
himſelf came next, and after him was brought 
a monſtrous Anubis repreſenting HERMES. Then, 
upon the ſhoulders of the paſtophori, a molten 
heifer, the ſymbol of the great goddeſs ; as alſe 
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the myſtical image 'of that deity, which to'me,. 
who am no initiate, appeared no more than 
an urn with a round cavity in the middle, the 
mouth of it running out into a long ſpout, the 
outſide curiouſly emboſſed with Agyptian fi 
res, and an aſp fitting upon the handle, with 
its body entwined, but the neck ſwelling and 
ered. The cheſt likewiſe was carried, that 
containsthe hidden myſteries. When all their 
proceſhon , amidſt the acclamations of thoſe 
who bore a part in it, was come up, and had 
ranged itſelf upon the banks of the Nile, the 
rophet advanced forward to the ſhip; and 
Linn repeated a ſolemn form of words, with 
a lighted torch, an egg, and ſulphur, he per- 
formed the rites of purification, and named 
and dedicated it to the goddeſs Isis. The 
veſſel was of citron-wood curiouſly poliſhed , 
the ſtern covered with plates of gold, and upon 
the canvas written the vows of the people for 
a 3 navigation. As ſoon as the rites 
of purification were over, the yards bei 
hoiſted, and the fails unfurled, inſtantly: all 
the people preſent diſcharge upon it their 
troughs loaden with aromatic gums, and pour 
a libation into the water. Then the. cables 
are looſened, and the ſhip with a gentle gale 
rides down the Nile. The proceſhon returns 
in the ſame order to the temple of Isis, where 
prayers are offered by the ſacred ſcribe for the 
preſervation of the Perſian empire, for: the 
proſperity of Ægypt, and ſucceſs that year to 
all the ſeafaring- tribe. The people preſent 
ſtrew bay-leaves, vervain, and other ſweet 


wich chat the aſſembly is diſmiſſed. This ce- 
remony took its riſe from the times of Sz- 


SOSTRIS , aſter a ſamous naval expedition, When 


he ravaged the coafis of the Red Sea. For he 
commanded a ſhip to be built of cedar two 
hundred and eighty cubits in length, covered 
with gold on the outlide, and with filver 
within 3; and this he dedicated to the ſovereign 
deities of Agypt. In the temple of * Vuican 


are ſhown the ſtatues of this king, his wiſe and 


ſons, which he placed there in memory of a 
ſignal deliverance from the treachery of his. 
brother, who ſet fire in the night-time to has 


avilion, as he lay at Peluſium in his return 


from his great victories. - That magnificent 


temple ©, according to tradition, was begun 
by Mxks the founder of this city; but thoſe. 
ancient ſtructures, we may believe, were no 


more than the firſt rude eſſays of architecture, 
in which little regard was had to ſymmetry 
and proportion. Losonrnzus ', the next ſuc- 
ceeding king, an aſſociate of Mercury, inſtruct- 
ed 3 in the art of maſonry, and 


taught them to ſquare and poliſh the ſtones 


which they uſed in their buildings. RAursi- 
NITUS *, a ſon or deſcendant of SxsosrRis, 


built the weſtern portico of VuLcan's temple, 
and placed two coloſſal ſtatues of five and 
twenty cubits in height before the entrance, 


4 Diop. Sic. lib. i. c. iv. + ny 0 VC ON 


5 Ibid. & Henop. Euterp. i. e. 107. 110. 
6s Henop. Euterp. c. 99. 7 SxNCELLOS. | - 
5 Hxaob. Euterp. c. 121. Pf; a 
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herbs, before the ſhrine of the goddeſs; and 
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one ſacing the north, another the ſouth ; the 


_ Jormer the Agyptians call Summer, aud pay 
great adoration to it, but none to the latter, 


which they call Winter. PsanmMETICRus af- 
terwards added a portico to the weliern gate, 
and encompalled the temple with a wall, ſup- 
orting it with coloſſal figures of twelve feet 
igh inſtead of pillars. In the temple of 
Os1nis is the ſtall of the ox Apis ?, who is 
often conſulted as a chief oracle , and his man- 
eee bee anſwers is by receiving or rejed- 
ing what is offered him, which are according- 
ly interpreted lucky or unlucky. The Nile runs 
on the eaſt ſide of Memphis ; to the north and 
weſt a great lake ſurrounds it; for an hundred 
ſtadia ſouthward extends an artificial bank, 
where anciently lay the channel of the Nile. 
'This great ug of turning the river, of filling 
up the old channel, and digging the lake, 1s 
cribed to their firſt king — The bank 
is annually repaired by Perſia out of the tribute 
collected from thoſe parts; and the ſoldiers of 
the neighbouring garriſons are employed in 
that ſervice: for ſhould it blow up, the whole 
city of Memphis would be in danger of bei 
drowned. e inner nb which 1s — — 
the White Wall, is chiefly inhabited by Per- 
ſians, who are ſeldom fewer, including the 
3 than one hundred and twenty 2 
and. And this number the Ægyptians are ob- 
liged to ſupply with corn, according to the 


9 Dion. Sicut. lib. ii. e. 6. 
10 Henaop, Euterp. e. 9g. . 
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taxation of DAnius, paying the reſt of their 
tribute in money, which, beſides the revenue 
from the lake 
venty talents. 


But this is levied upon the 
as far as Barca and Cyrene. is part of the 
city was valiantly defended by us againſt the 
Egyptians and Athenians in the laſt revolt. 
The firſt palace that ever was built, they tell 
you, was built here by Mercury. In that 


Whole province, co mga of Lybia, 


which is at preſent fianding, Sans Aus the 


viceroy of t keeps his court. It is ſituated 


upon the higheſt ground in the city, and fronts 


the ſtately northern portico of V uLcan's temple. 


Behind the palace lies a beautiful grove **, and 


from the eminence you command a proſpect 


of the lake, to which there leads a gradual 


deſcent through viſtas that open upon the water. 

It is a common report of the prieſts , that 
three hundred and thirty kings have reigned 
in Egypt fince Mxxxs; that of them eighteen 
were Æthiopians, and among them one tamous 
woman named NiTtockis. t the ſame vanity 
that has led them to impoſe upon mankind in 


other matters, and to claim to themſelves the 


earlieſt antiquity, has tended to perplex their 
chronology. They have uſed a like fallacy in 
ſtating the ages of their earlieſt kings, unleſs 
the lives of men are conſiderably ſhortened, 
ſince the diſtant period when they reigned. 


The in extraordinary event in their hiſtory 


1 Sraan, lib, vi, 12 Hzaon. Euterp. 


eris, amounts yearly to ſe- 
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ſeems to be the treacherous murder of their 


firſt king Menzes, to which. way fabulouſly 
allude in the ſtory of his being 


eltroyed by 
an Hippopotamus. But Osris, they own, 
was flain by his brother Typnon , and the 
Hippopotamus is the common eniblem of Tr- 
PHON, as is particularly to be ſeen at Hermo- 
polis. In their ancient ſuperſlition before the 
times of SeSosTRIS, Who built ſhips of war, 
and extended his conqueſis both by ſea and 
land, the ſea was an abomination to the 
tians, as repreſenting to them the deteſtable 
Trrnox; perhaps becauſe that invader came 
acroſs the ſea to Agypt. When they ſay 
Osinis periſhed in the ſea, they confound the 
hiſtorical event with their mythological alle- 
gory, and mean no more, than that the Nile, 
which is ſometimes fabled by OsinIs, loſes its 
waters in the great receptacle of all rivers. 
Their coming acquainted with this element 
gave birth to new conceits, ſeemingly as wild 
and. extravagant as any I have mentioned be- 
tore; that \ ſun and moon did not, accord- 
ing to the vulgar notion, ride in chariots 
through the air, but glided along in ſhips or 
veſſels, as through a thin liquid medium 3. 
And one often meets with an Isis or an Aris 
upon a boat in their hieroglyphical repreſenta- 
tions, as emblems of the ſun and moon, for 
which they have found a phyſical explanation, 
that the heavenly bodies are nouriſhed with 

| vapors 
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chief obſtacle to the Agyptian navigation, and 
what kept them an . bo the ſea ſo long, 
ſeems to have been the want of convenient 
ports and harbours. The Pheœnicians being 
moſt commodiouſly ſituated for navigation, 


ſtruck much earlier into naval improvements, 


and made themſelves conſiderable by carrying 
on a traffic through all parts. By them the 
commodities of. "Egypt were exc for 
thoſe of other countries. They firſt e 
acquainted with the Greeks, and by them the 
Agyptians were made known to them; for 
though many of the Greeks owed their origin 
to pt; yet were they by length of time 
eſtra from their parent land. But the 
Pheœnicians from che earlieſt times were known 
to the Ægyptians. The tradition is preſerved 
in Perſia of their original “, or the place from 
whence they very anciently removed; and we 
are well aſſured, that they were once ſeated 
upon the confines-of the Arabian gulf; and 
that coming from thence they ſettled Where 
they now are. And this memorable tradition 
in Perſia helps me to account for a remarkable 
revolution, which I have traced out in the 
Egyptian hiſtory, viz. that about ſeyen hundred 
years after the eſtabhiiſhment of their ancient 
dynaſties ,' a great invafion happened from a 
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infinite ravages reduced the country, deſtroyed 
their temples, overturned their government, 
and ſet up a king of their own, to whom not 
only the lower t, but Memphis alſo, and 
the upper region, became tributary. For an- 
Bre what we now call Egypt was divided 
in ree parts: 'Thebais age a diſtinct diſtrict; 
dynaſty of Memphis was the upper Ægypt; 
and thet of Heliopolis, comprehending the 
reſt of the Delta, the lower region. Theſe 
invaders have been ever ſince called by the 
Egyptians Hycſos, or ſhepherds, a word of. 
contempt, implying a mean ignoble race, who 
follewed no employment more honorable than 
that of te cattle. Now the Phonicians 
having prob ly dwelt upon the borders of. 
Arabia beſore 1 Egypt, might, as 
the Arabians are, be famous grazers; and from 
their ancient ſituation mi bt. early have been 
acquainted. with the ſeas eyond the Arabian 
f. The. fix. farſt.paſior-kings reduced, all 
8 * ck power, except Thebais; 

but (4 Vox, a ſubjection of about five. hundred 


— 4 the the i 10 by help of che Theban 
is foreign yoke. TETANoOss 
Ling, cal Heliopolis, "ol was the firſt prince 


from Thebais, — ſettled his dominion there, 
and aboliſhed the barbarous cuſtom of human 
ſacrifices! '5,, Monts about the. ſame time ex- 
them from Memphis 7, and Tarnwosis 

ve them into the extreme BOD on the 


16 Ex Manurg, Pozenrn. 1 drape. 104 5% 
17 * Prepar. Evan. lib. iv. c. 16. 
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country, and took and ruined Abaris **, now 
Peluſium, their laſt hold in Ægypt. From theſe 
times Egypt became a flouriſhing kingdom, 
and increaſed in power and glory, till Sx- 
$OSTRIS ,. the brother of Danavus, extended his 
conqueſis through” all Afia, and fet up an 
univerſal empire before Ninus and SEMIRAMIS, 
With a great naval force he took Cyprus and 
Phœnicia, led an army againſt the Aſſyrians 
and Medes, and after he had reduced thoſe 
nations, invaded. the more diſtant cities and 
provinces of the Eaſt. He conquered Scythia 

as far as the river Tanais, and left pillars in 
ſeveral places in memory of his great exploits: . 
Upon his return' out of Thrace, he planted 
the Colchi upon the river Phaſis, leaving 
a part of his army to people the new colony. 
He contrived an itinerary to ſettle the boun- 
daries and diſtances of the countries he had 
travelled over, and introduced the ſtudy of 
geography, which has ſince been greatly im- 
proved by the ſacred ſcribes. But the firſt 
geographical tables are faid to be preſerved 
among the Colchi . This Sesosrars inſtructed 
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the Egyptians in horſemanſhip. His army, 


they tell you, conſiſted of twenty-ſour thou- 


ſand horſe, beſides a much larger body of foot, 


with twenty-ſeven thouſand armed chariots ; 


and anciently a horſe was the Agyptian ſymbol” 


for fortitude and boldneſs; but after the military 
genius of the ÆEgyptians abated, that warlike 
animal was diſuſed; and by the canals, which 


that prince began, and others have ſince car- 


ried through every part of the country, for the 
more general conveyance of the waters, it is 
in molt places rendered impaſſahle for chariots 
and horſes. Sksosris firſt made it a law, that 
no perſon ſhould forſake the profeſſion of his 
fathers, By this the military as well as the 

riefily tribes were likely to be kept diſtin. 
The ſoldiery were then divided into two claſſes, 
the Hermotybies and the Calaſiries; and a 
thouſand of each choſen annually for the 
king's body- guard; and theſe were commonly 
taken from among thoſe who had their ſettle- 
ment in the Theban and Chemmite nomes. 
But the ſoldiery in general enjoyed a certain 


KuGpicg , cis d Tac 6064 2 Tear dae 
ye rd (TpaPiphs T6 Wiptt i,ẽemd pole uy. 
3 1 . Anon. iv. v. 272. 

Eusrarntus in fine epiſt. ante Drox. Ie). SeaogtRLs 
Aegyptius, ut aiunt, cum multum terrarum peragraſſet, 
itinera tabulis edidit, & tabularum defcriptionem non 
ſolum Aegyptiis fed & Seythis in admirationem impertiri 
dignatus eſt. Scythe hi ſunt Colchi Aelam incolentes, 
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portion of lands exempt from all taxes through- 
out the ſeveral nomes both of Thebais and 
of the Upper and Lower t. For'the 
Whole kingdom was divided by STR1> into 
thirty-ſix nomes, for the more eaſy adminiſtra- 
tion of it; and over each were appointed de- 
puties to take care of the king's revenues. The 
warlike ſpirit of this prince aſpiring to deſpotic 
government, tended to aggrandize the military 
orders, but to diminiſh the authority of the 
prieſts. The empire, which SesosTRIs had 
eſtabliſhed, continued among his poſterity for 
ſome generations: but the military "intereſt, 
which from his time was grown conſiderable, 
raiſed at laſt great commotions, particularly in 
the Lower Agypt; and ſeveral ſmall dynaſties 
were ſet up in prejudice to the Theban mo- 
marehy, till, in the reign of AxYss the Blind, 
SABACON an Ethiopian took advantage of their di- 
viſions, and invaded t. Ax sis faved himſelf 
by flying to the fens, where he lay concealed, 
during the whole period that Sa BAcox ſtayed 
in Agypt, in an iſland called Elbo. That 
Ethiopian prince helped to re-eſtabliſh the 
| ett of the prieſts, and, they ſay, returned 

k into his own country by the ſummons 
of an oracle, when he had reigned fifty years 
with great juſtice and clemency. It is recorded 
of him, that, inſtead of puniſhing maleſactors 
with death, he employed them in raiſing 
mounds about the towns they belonged to; 
by which moſt of the towns in pt are 
elevated ſo high above the waters. But his 
burning alive the Theban Boccaoris, a wife | 


and excellent prince, cannot be reconciled with 
that character. He alſo. put to death Nxcnus, 
ſovereign of the Saite dynaſty. Aſter his depar- 
ture, and the death of Ax sis, SETHoON a prieſt 
of VuLican was inveſted with royal power; 
in whoſe reign. the art military was neglected, 
and the proſeſſion of arms brought into con- 
tempt. Then prieſteraſt began to revive, and 
the tyranny of ſuperſlition was ſet up. Thus 
did one extreme lead to another, and the 
military ſtrength of Egypt having ſerved to 
efiablith arbitrary power, made way to its own 
deſiruction. By theſe revolutions things re- 
turned again into their ancient channel. The 
power and empire of Agypt was reduced, 
and the ſtate in the end was leſt deſenceleſs. 
After the reign of SeTHon they made an at- 
tempt to free themſelves from kingly power, 


but the event was anarchy and conſuſion. Then 


twelve tyrants were ſet up by the different 
ſactions of the people, till PsammetIcuus, the 
fon of Nzcavus, defeated his colleagues by a 
foreign ſorce, and once more eſtabliſhed a 
monarchy. It flouriſhed again for ſeveral 
reigns , till Ægypt became tributary to the 
king of Babylon, and was afterwards ſubjected 
by Camsrsts to the Perſian empire. But the 

Lgyptians are naturally headſtrong and un- 
tractable; and by what I have obſerved of 


their diſpoſition, * ſtill breathe a ſpirit of 


liberty, and are as reluctant as ever to ſubmit 
to a forei oke. Thou well knoweſt, Cre- 
ANDER,, the bold efforts they made, both in 
the reign of XERXESs, and in the beginning 


\ 
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of this. Aurnrzus, who then, upon the de- 
feat of Ix Anus, and the reduction of the country 
by MecaBrzus, fled to the fens, ſtill ſupports 
the old faction againſt Perſia; and reſides, as 
is reported, in the ſame inacceſſible ifland 
where Ax rsis concealed himſelf ſo long. He 
reigns there like an independent prince over 
the followers of his fortune. But the friends 
of Perſia have reaſon to fear a more numerous 
and formidable party among the malecontents 
of Agypt, who might be willing to join him 
upon any deſperate undertaking ; and I am 
perſuaded , that whenever an occahon offers, 
their attempts to become independent of Perſia 
will be no leſs vigorous than they have here- 
toſore been. Adieu. e I. 80 


EN 
CixaAx DEA to Goßnras. From Athens. 


I DEFERRED pan, an account of the con- 
cluſion which is at laſt put to the buſineſs of 
Mitylene, till the various turns, which it has 
pa ed through, were over, and till I was able, 

by converling with the principal perſons who 
conducted the deliberations of the republic in 
the courſe of the affair, to' lay” before thee 
impartially the reaſons which induegd the 
people to inflict the utmoſt, I may ſay the 
mo 


extravagant ſeverities, with. regard d the 
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unſortunate Mitylenians, in the firſt decree, and 
to ſoſten the rigor of them in ſo remarkable a 


manner in the ſecond, within the compaſs of 


a very ſew days. 
1 mentioned in ſormer diſpatches, that the 
_ Athenians ſeemed inclined to come to the ex- 
tremeſt reſolutions in puniſhing the revolt of 
Mitylene, as well to terrify the reſt of their 
allies from ſhaking off their dependance, as to 
gratify that warm reſentment which inflamed 
them againſt the inhabitants of Leſbos, from 
whom they leaſt expected that ſuch an un- 
grateful return would be made to their ſavors, 


and an example ſet to the other tributary 


iſlands, which might prove fo prejudicial to 


the intereſts of this ſtate. For theſe reaſons, 
not to mention the naturally quick and ſenſible 


temper of the Athenians, and the flow of 


ſpirits into which every inſtance of good for- 
tune throws them, it is no wonder, that, 


puſhed on by the orators of CLxzon's party » 
e 


they have paſſed the following decree in 

firlt aſſembly which they held upon the pu- 
niſhment of the Mitylenians : | * 
Under the archonſhip of Euciunks, on 
« the fifth day of the month Hecatombeon, 
66% TrRAsSICLEsS, the ſon of Minis of the tribe 


< of Cxcnors, moved; That whereas the in- 


4% habitants of Leſbos had, ſoon after the 
c Perſian war, concluded an alliance with the 
„ commonwealth. of Athens, by which they 
4 obliged themſelves to pay yearly the ſum of 
< fiſteen talents, and furniſh a ſquadron of 
„ ſhips when demanded; and likewiſe to 
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4 
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4 remain firm allies to this ſiate, - as well in 


« defence of the general liberties of Greece, 


« as the rights and prerogatives of Athens in 
particular; and whereas the Athenians, in a 
“ juſt ſenſe of the advantages they received 
« from this alliance, conferred immunities and 


« privileges on the inhabitants of Leſbos; 


„greater than thoſe they beſtowed on any 
other people in their dependance ; and 


+ whereas the Leſbians, ungratefully re 


„ theſe benefits, did, on pretences void o 


all foundation, not only violate the treaty 
„they have entered into, by withdrawing the 


ſtipulated ſupplies of ſhips and money, but 
* likewiſe wholly deſert the intereſts of the 
republic in the midſt of a dangerous and 
* expenſive war, and by adding to the numher 


* lay to-its utter ruin; and whereas the Athe- 


* nians, aided by the gods, the revengers of 


* infringed leagues, and the juſtice of the 


* divine Nxuxsis, have reduced the city Mi- 


< tylene to ſurrender at diſcretion; be it de- 
+ creed by the ſenate and people of Athens, 


injuries, for a warning to the reſt of their 
7 * who have yet preſerved their fidelity 


unſhaken, and for the aſſerting of thoſe rights 


«< which an infracſion of the moſt ſacred ties 


gives over a perjured ally, that the inhabit- 
< ants of Mitylene, who have attained the 
* age of manhood, be, without diſtinction, 
„put to death and the women and children 


© reduced to flayery, and ſold by lots; and 
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of its enemies, contribute as far as in them 


that for the puniſhment of theſe numerous 
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let Cnarzs, Diom, and PoLycraTes, be 
choſen to ſee this decree put in execution.” 
The faction, which drove on the people 
to theſe extremities, were ſo eager to put the 
laſt hand to their deteſiable cruelty, that they 
prevailed with them, that a galley ſhould be 
immediately diſpatched with the three com- 
miſhoners on board, and orders to PAcnxs to 
carry the decree into execution. The day after 
they were ſailed, the Athenians, agreeably to 
their character, began to ſoſten; they found 
ſeveral citizens of authority amongſt them did 
not approve of this ſeverity, and thought a 

| Jeſs degree of puniſhment not only more ge- 
gerous, but more prudent. A the ſame time 
the Mitylenian deputies uſed infinite art and 
induſtry, that the affair might be _ de- 
bated; and by the force of their perſonal ap- 
plications with men of honeſty-and good-nature, 
and motives of a leſs liberal kind with thoſe 
of merce diſpoſitions, obtained of the 
Prytanes "lit another aſſembly ſhould be 
convened to decide the buſineſs. When the 
people were met together in a great ſquare 
near the citadel, and the uſual ſacrifices and 
luftrations were performed, a prayer was of- 
fered up for a bleſſing on the counſels of the 
republic. After the public crier had pro- 
claimed thrice with a loud voice, TIE BOYAETAL 
AIAPOPETYEIN; Who will give his opinion? J 
was very well pleaſed to ſee my friend Phi- 
LEMON, ſo often mentioned in the courſe of 
theſe letters, ſtep forward with a placid dignity, 
and mount the tribunal. He began with telling 
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the people, that as ſickneſs had prevented him 
irom giving his opinion upon the affair in 
queſtion the firſt time it was debated, he was 
extremely glad they had reſumed their con- 
ſultations, that he might have an opportunity 
of uſing that freedom in ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments which they always allowed him. He 
was forry to find, that the continuance of the 
war ſeemed not only to have effaced the im- 

reſhons of humanity from their minds, but 
had even produced a diſregard for the ſoundeſt 


' maxims of policy. That it was a known ob- 


ſervation, exceſhve puniſhments were far from 
having the effect propoſed; they rather occa- 
lioned deſpair in the guilty, which was often 


the parent in them of efforts above their na- 


tural ſtrength to recover their freedom, and 
to revenge themſelves upon their oppreſſors. 


ment with cruelty, expoſed the inflictors to 
the hatred of their allies, who were juſtly 
apprehenſive of the caſe becoming their own 
on the *r. ground of offence , and to the 
redoubl ** of their enemies, to whom 


ſuch proceedings appeared like a reſolution 


8 ſheath _ _— 3 deſired them 
to obſerve, he did not ſpea inſt puniſhi 

the authors of a revolt y — NN 
juſtice due both to themſelves and the gods; 
but only 2 that indiſcriminate ſentence, 
which involved the innocent with the guilty, 
the miſguided with the miſguiders, He then 
put them in mind of recovering that reputation 
which they had formerly enjoyed far gentleneſs 


— 


At the ſame time, the heightening the puniſh- 
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and lenity , and which of late years he was 
grieved to ſay they had forfeited. He con- 
cluded thus: © Athenians, I have given that 
opinion which I think not only moſt ho- 
„ norable, but moſt advantageous for you. Let 
« it not be ſaid in Greece, that whilſt Athens 
„ « boaſts of being the only city which has erected 
Wh in one of its ſtreets an altar to Compaſſion , 
4 the influence of that amiable divinity is totally 
© eraſed from the hearts of its citizens. 
The ſpeech of Agri was 3 with 
at approbation by his party; but it was im- 
— — by acct of the other 
fide, and the debate inſenſibly grew warm. 
Ci. om at laſt roſe, and with a vehemence both 
of action and utterance, harangued the aſſembly 
to the following eſſect: That what had paſſed 
that day, was to him a ſufficient proof, that 
< a republican government was, of all others, 
< the moſt improper to maintain authority. 
< By putting an affair of this nature in deli- 
< beration , after it had been once reſolved, 
they ſhowed a ſoftneſs in their nature, and 
< an unſteadineſs in their counſels, which. 
„ would encourage their allies to riſe againſt 
them upon every occaſion. They.could not 
< ſurely be ignorant, that the authority they 
* exerciſed over thoſe allies was merely an 
< uſurped one; and that no favors they could 
« beſtow would be ſufficient to prevent their 
« ſeizing every opportunity to recover their in- 
< dependency. That in order to keep them ſteady 
< to their firſt decree, he imagined he needed 
% only put them in mind of the injuries which 
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7 they: had ſuffered from the Leſhians, who, 
“ both by their fituation as an iſle, and their 


„power as a nation, were out of all danger 


« of being enſlaved by the Athenian arms; ſo 
that their revolt proceeded from no other 


„% motive than the reſtleſs humor. of mankind, 


„ which induces them to prefer a new and 


« incertain ſtate of affairs to their preſent 
« condition, however happy. He declared, 


“ he ſaw no reaſon ſor excepting any out of 
4 the puniſhment, ſince they were all equally 


” * 


concerned in the crime; and exhorted the 
«« people to make an example of ſeverity, 
* which might keep their allies within the 
„ bounds of duty, whilſt they were oppoſing 
the attempts of their numerous enemies. 


The faction of CIxOx teſtiſied, by clamors 


of applauſe, that his ſentiments met with their 
concurrence. At the cloſe of the debate Dio» 
vorus enſorced the arguments for. mercy in a 


very elaborate ſpeech. He told the aſſembly, 


that their debating twice upon an affair of this 
importance, was an argument to him of their 
wildom; ſince there were no greater enemies 
to prudent counſels than anger and precipitation. 
He did not think the point in dehate was, 
whether the Leſbians were guilty, or not; that 
was a point allowed on all hands; but whether 
the decree which they had paſſed two days 
before, was ſor the advantage of the ſtate 

On this head he obſerved, that in all caſes t 
revolt a door ſhould. be left open for repentance; 
and it was more particularly, reaſonable. with 


/ 


regard. to. a people, Who, being once ſree, 
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could not be blamed ſor endeavouring to'efface 
—_— mark of dependance. The argument he 
chiefly urged was, that as Greece and the ad- 
jacent iſles were divided into the popular and 
ariſtocratical parties, the former of which ſided 
with Athens, the latter wiſhed well to the 
Peloponneſian cauſe, they onght to conſider, 
that, by involving all the inhabitants of Mi- 
tylene in the puniſhment, the ſeverity" of it 


would fall heavieſt upon their friends of the 


opular faction, Who, as ſoon as they had 
eized the power, furrendered'the city to the 
army of the republic. For theſe and other 
reaſons (which I ſhould tire thee with repeat- 
ing) he moved, That the former decree 
„ ſhould be repealed, and the authors of the 
revolt only, amounting to about a thouſand 
© of the magiſtrates and rich citizens of Mi- 
« tylene, be put to death; that the fortifica- 
„tions of the place ſhould be demoliſhed; 
« their ſhips delivered up; and their land di- 
„ vided into two parts; the one to be dedicated 
„to the ſervice of the gods, the other to be 
% ſhared out in lots to an Athenian colony. 
The motion of Dioporus paſſed, on a di- 
viſion, but by a very few voices; und a galley 
was immediately diſpatched with a repeal of 
the former Agende e Towers,” encouraged 
by the promifes and rewards of the Mitylenian 
deputies, made ſuch expedition, as to arrive 
at Mitylene juſt time enough to prevent Pacuxs 
and the commiſſioners from putting their firſt 
orders in execution. Thou wilt eaſily imagine, 
with how much joy this news was -recerved 


- Jl &@in _ﬀ_=>%- i <a 
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by the inhabitants of Mitylene; who had no-, 


thing before their eyes but the 1 and 
executioners ob their nm Tho, 5 ah 


your the expreſſing th hopes of | 0 
may follow their cumple, point out them 
ſelves in what manner a war _ 1 255 

on againſt them to moſt advantage "uf — — 


once the colonies and trib Hands ſorſake 
this republic; - and either ſet 7 6 ernments 
of their -own , or ſeek the ion of a 


ſtro power, one foretel , without 
divination, th that =: rain of Ts is at Lanes 
Farewell. 
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E ad, thine, thkt — bs the ethics | 
fort or ornament» of human liſe, took its firſt 
riſe either from nec. or convenience! and 
believe it oſten happens; that chance Ketches 
out the rude dvfign , Weh is afterwards. im- 
ved, midtured, dun poliſhed by reflection: 
That this was eminently tire vaſe i in the origin 
of theatrienꝭ repreſentations ,” is agreed ona 
hands. . Tragedy and comedy were nothing 
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caUs, whom my friend Crkstrnom the ſophiſt 
conſiders in no other light than that of the beſt 
ity. Some of his followers 
one day accidentally found a goat! browling 
in their vineyard. They took and ſacrificed 
it to their dead, and perhaps deified, maſter, 
from motives of gratitude, as well as intereſt. 
The neighbours; were called in, who joined 
with them in ſongs and dances; and the re- 


velling being approved of by the company, 


was ſoon converted, we may ſuppoſe, into an 


annual ſolemnity. The perſons who performed 


theſe extemporal hymns, either alternately or 
all together, were in ſucceeding times called 
the chorus. This cuſtom was transferred into 
their cities, and the ſubject of it was very 


much altered; for the compoſers of the ſongs 
having almoſt exhauſted their imagination, by 


conſiantly exerciſing it on the ſame argument, 
recited the actions of ſome illuſtrious hero 
with the praiſes of Baccnus. Thus the thing 
continued till the days of Tazsers, who is al- 
lowed to have been the firſt who enlarged the 
ſcheme, and aboliſhing theſe rough and uncouth 


dithyrambs, (as the Greeks call them,) in- 
troduced juſt and regular entertainments of 
written poems. In aid of the chorus he brought 
a fingle actor upon the ſtage, who. at fit in- 
tervals came out from the reſt, and amuſed 


the audience with an account of the exploits 
of famous men; then retired again, when the 


chorus had taken breath, which was ſtill the 
moſt conſiderable part of the performance. 


However, 
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However, by this means a new turn was Ten 
to it; the buſineſs of the chorus Was leſſened, 
and, ſomething like a plot or fable was intro- 

duced. Tursris went about the Villages in 
carts, daubed the ſaces of his actors with lees 
of wine, and contended ſor the premium of 
tragedy, à Goat; While others yied ſor the 
premium of comedy, à haſket of Figs; and a 
Yar of ans He lived e 

olon, Who, by procuring an order from, 
court of Areopagus, obliged him ta lay down 
an employment ſo unprofitable to, the flate. 
That acute and penetrating lawygiver foreſaw. 
the conſequences that would enſue, and, (the 
Athenians ſay ) in the, g ſpirit of, dixination 
ſoretold them. ' 1910291, .Q0. Dad. ig Blog fe] 
-  AscnrLus improved upon this model, hy 
adding a ſecond adlor and diverſifying, the. 
lable. | As he Was extremely nne the, 
ſtudy of Homer , he ſet the Ilia beſore his 
eyes as the ſtandard of poetry. He obleryed. 
the vivacity of the dialogues, introduced there, 
and conſidered how, much more agreeable, they, 

would appear, if exhibited in ſuch a m 

as to ſeem. real, and to flaw natur 

the paſſions, ſentiments, and hah 
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common liſe. Hence he thought of 


his plays into the form of gonverſation. By. 
this time the chorus, which, was, at firſt the 
principal, part of tragedy, was only, an, agr. 
ceſſory ornament af it, and employes, tq res; 
lieve the actors, as the actors were before ad- 
mitted to relieve that. Nay, the chorus, Which 
Was anciently the play itſelf, now ſery ed nly 
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to the' characters they'-ſuflained on 
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to expreſs the ſentiments of the by-ſianders , 
to take the fide of injured innocence and virtue, 
and to ſuggeſt ſuchirefledions as the well-mind- 
ed part of the audience might reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to make. AscarLus taught the per- 
ſons concerned in it, to make thoſe movements 
in their dances, which are called the firophe 
and antiſtrophe. The firſt of them is from: eaſt 
to welt, and intended to ſignify the diurnal 
courſe of the ſun; the ſecond is the reverſe of 


that. motion. Aſter ſome time they ling the 


de, ini concert with the muſical inſtruments, 
and ſtand fill in the middle of the ſtage, in- 
timating, by a quaint conceit, the fiability of 


the'earth in the centre. While Taxsris lived, 


th ers had no lar place of repreſenta- 
e tente, themſelves [welt the 
moveable ſtage I have named to you. Æschy- 
Los, as he was received with lic honors 
and encouragement in Athens after the death 
of Soros; employed ACATHARCHUS, a fkilful 
architect, to build a theatre at the expenſe 
of the fate, and to contrive the decorations 
2 * . — 2 — actors with 
maſks, dreſſed them in flowing robes, 3 bly 
5 ifferent 

occaſions, and by the aſſiſtance of buſkins ad- 
anced them to the ſaneied talneſs of heroes. 


In this he accommodated himſelf to the pre- 


Judices of the multitude, Who even to this 
day entertain a notion, that all the ancient 
warriors, except little Typzus, were of a ſize 
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beyond the common ſtandard of nature. 
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Thus is AscnvLvs: become the father of 
dramatic poetry; and as it is a greater inſtance 
of genius to invent than to improve, he may 
delerve perhaps more regard than any who 
have 8 Ae yay: written gue 
ay, which is an aggravated deſcription, but 
pb 'finely drawn, of the diltreſs 5 XERXES 
and his army in the late invaſion; and repre- 
ſents the faithleſs and corrupted. Perhans as 
deſtitute of the favor of Onzomaspes,. while 
Greece was under the influence and protection 
of her guardian deities.* The reading of this 
py has ſuggeſted one thing to me, with which 
will conclude this letter; and though it may 
be thought perhaps by ſome a yery laudable 
partiality, I can by no means ap it in 
AscnyLus, notwithſtanding his great qualities: 
I mean, that whether the ſtory will admit of 
it or no, yet the compoſers of tragedy, like 
their brethren the comie poets, love to wreſt 
and warp the ſentiments which ariſe from it, 
to the cireumſtances of the preſent times; they 
make frequent alluſions. to the miniſters of 
„and the meaſures, purſued, by their coun- 


trymen. They place every thing in a ſubor- 
dinate light to this arrogant republic ;. the 


ſtrongeſt ties of decency and intereſt can pre- 
ſerve no government in Greece from theſe in- 
vidious, compariſons; and her, fiſter-caty La- 
cedemon, with their. common. enemy the Per- 
ſian, are equally expoſed. to this abuſe. , In- 
deed it ought not to be wondered at, ſince 
an indifferent poetꝰ may recommend himſelf by 


y | 
this artifice to an Athenian audience; and. the 
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excellent Eukziyives, ſrom a fatal/ error in ſo 
eſſential a articular, has more than' once been 


forced to yield to a cringing 8 In a 

word, Hrvasers, they are ſo zea 

juſtice to their A865 1 merit, that they take 
I 


ous in doin: 


ſometimes to themſelves what was hardly in- 
tended by the writer; and are ſo ſond of the 


leaſt incenſe which 1s offered' to their” vanity, 
that they receive with'eagerneſs the grateful 


tribute, and applaud not ſo much the good NY 


as the flattery of the ETC e 
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| þ your flay at Sols, ſore! 5 ww 


your muſt have ſeen Nenentan, the king's cup 

eurer. Though if did not fall in your 
to make an acquaintance with him, or to hear 
"any account of him, that might engage) 
attention, yet I will venture to affirin, tr 
knew aas much of him as I do, vou Wqauld give 
him a very honorable place both'i in your eſteem 
and your affections. He is by nation a Few, 


and the ſon of one Hacnxlian, Who, not- 


withſtanding the encouragement mown to chat 
province by our monarch and his predeceſſors, 
' choſe rather to dwell in Suſa, than with his 
- countrymen 1 in the land inhabited by their an- 
* celtors. It was by means of the old man's 


* 
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continual reſidence in this city, and the hu- 

mility of his deportment, that his ſon was 
raiſed by degrees to a conſiderable office near 
the king's perſon, and/ enjoyed a large ſhare 
of the royal ſavor. The queen's intereſt, join-, 
ed to NEgnemIAn's, after a faithful attendance _ 
at court, procured him a commiſſion of great 
importance to the diſtreſſed people of Judæa, 

which inveſted him with a power of rebuilding. 
the walls of Jeruſalem, ſettling the citizens in 
tranquillity, reſtoring their commerce, regulat- 
ing the abuſes that had crept into the cuſtoms, 
enjoined. them. by their law; in ſhort , of 
making them ſatisfactory. amends for. a long. 
and haraſſing captivity. | Thus the indolence 
of the father, ugh complained of by, his 
country, proved of real ſervice to it, as it 
opened a way to the activity of the ſon to 
exert, itſelf in re-eſtabliſhing. the ſingular and 
boaſted policy of the Jews. So true is it, that 
ORomasDes Works by methods unknown to 
men, to ends as unforeſeen by them. 
For many years NEEuIAR was looked 
upon as a craſty and finiſhed courtier, much 
attached to the intereſts of his nation, and, 
as thoſe who hated him ſaid, not a little to his 
own. For the gracious ARTAXERXEs | heaped. 
on him great wealth, which was. pretended; 
to have been either illegally extorted by the 
ſale of offices in his gift, or to have been 
cunningly, procured. from the king by every. 
abject art of flattery and diſſimulation. I, who; 
knew, him better, always ſaw him in an 
amiable light, but till lately. never law him in 


NxnEMIA is buſy in 2 a renewal 
of the powers formerly granted to him, which 
are Juſt expired. During his government he 
adminiſtered juſtice with fidelity, and ſup- 
ported the authority of his maſter with unuſual 
magnificence. He lived among his people 
twelve years, and executed all, or even more 
than could be expected from the moſt dextrous. 
Animated by his preſence , . they fortified and 
rebuilt Jeruſalem, infomuch that it vies with 
Sardis in grandeur; and to defend themſelves 
from the incurſions of their enemies, while 
they carried on the works, held their ſwords 
in one hand, and their trowels in the other. 
His table was open every day to an hundred 
and fifty chiefs among the Jews, and hoſpitably 
admitted ſtrangers, who came from all parts to 
be witneſſes of the thriving condition of his 
province. Whoever appeared in the city of 
any figure, was invited to the governor's houſe, 
received with courteſy, and entertained with 

| liberality. There were conſtantly provided in 
His kitchen one ox and fix choice ſheep, and 
he treated his gueſts with the various wines 
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1 a ſtriking one. Since his laſt return from Pa- 

Wo leſtine, I have had frequent converſations with 

1 him, and find, on examining into the ſtate and 

1 hiſtory of the Jews, that I have hitherto re- 

3 ceived imperfect information concerning them; 

W | and, notwithſtanding the more perſect inſor- 

= ? > 

„ mation I have now received, I confeſs, Cre- 

5 ANDER, my delicacy is ſcarcely reconciled to | 

4M - . » . 

9 them, either prejudice or common ſenſe ſticks 

5 ſo cloſe to me. . | 
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of the Eaſt, and the coan of the Greeks; Theſe 


enſes he bore out of his own revenues, not 


only without e hc new tax on Judza, 


but without accepting the regular income, by 
which thoſe who had gone before him in that 

office were ſupported. This ſhows: the fpirit 
and temper of the man. The bounty of the 
king had enriched him; and he, from a ſenſe 
of gratitude to his prince, and a love to hib 
country, is well pleaſed with beſtow¾ing thoſe 


riches to the honor, and in the ſervice of both. 


The Jews (a nation the moſt ftubbornly 
bigotted to themſelves) tell you, that when 
they were proſperous and independent, their 
conſtitution was founded on the narrow-minded 
ſcheme of ſeparation from the converſe of their 
neighbours, and a total excluſion from the 
arts and manners of other countries. They 
ſpeak in the higheſt terms of their lawgiver, 
Who was either an inſpired prophet, a de- 
ſigning knave, or à warm-headed enthuſiaſt; 


and being reputed the ſon of a king of Agypts 


daughter, though deſcended from a Jew, was 
educated in the ſchools of tian ny 
and legiſlation. Pretending to be ſupernaturally 
aſſiſted, he reſcued his fellows in a moſt un- 


exampled manner from a fiate of intolerable 


flavery under the tyrant SaLaTtis. He conducted 
them by very painful marches into the land 
where they ſettled, and laid out the plan of a 
commonwealth for them, which is of a novel 
. caſt. After tis death they en- 
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ged in ſeveral unſucceſsful wars, and were 
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z 


at laſt reduced to an ignominious bondage in 
Babylon, where they ſubmitted to the meaneſt 


employments. The mercy of Cxnus releaſed 
them, XEXXESs confirmed them in their pri- 
vileges, and many of them followed his arms 
into Greece. Much, however, was wanting 
to complete their reſtoration, when NRHREMIAR, 


in that genius of ancient _ which has long 


left the world, put himſelf at the head of 
numbers returning into their country, 
redreſſed their grievances, emulated the fame 
of their firſt leader, and gained glory to himſelf, 
and ſtrength to his people. Meri 
Believe me, O CIEAN DEA, the man muſt: 
be actuated by a great ſoul, who, for the 
ſake of a perverſe nation, can deſpiſe the 
pleaſures of retirement, the fplendors of a 
court, and the ſmiles of his prince, to en- 


counter the violence of the raſh and the cau- 


tion of the timorous, the whiſpers of the 
envious and the clamors of the ſadtious, the 
3 of the weak and ry opinions of 
the wiſe ; in the capacity of a reſorming 
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 Creanver to Mecanyzus. From Athens. 


* R 


A the high compliments thou payeſt to 
my taſte in diſtinguiſhing the particular excel- 
lence of every piece I have ſent, and ap- 
proving them all, it is by no means neceſſary 
to make ſuch another to my diſintereſtedneſs, 
and to inſiſt upon my laying out every Daric 
thou haſt remitted , without entering into a 
detail of the prices. But ſuch, I have ob- 
ſerved, is the nature of the elegant arts, that 
a certain nobleneſs of ſpirit is infeparable from 
the character of the perſon who cultivates them 
with ſucceſs, or admires them with judgment. 
PericLEs, Whole taſte governed that of all 
Greece, was moſt magnificent in this kind of 
expenſe; farther indeed than his fortune would 
allow , eſpecially as he was too much a ſervant 
of the public to attend with exadtneſs to his 
private affairs. Though, upon his death, this 
appeared to the whole city to be the caſe, it is 
but very lately that the younger PRRICLESs has 
been prevailed on to break that admirable 
collection, which, his father had taught him to 
regard as the moſt valuable part of his in- 
heritance. Here is an opportunity to do juſtice 
to thy commiſhon ; and I cannot but congratu- 
late theſe favorite works of art, amongſt which 
I have often walked with ſo much pleaſure, 
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that they only quit the gallery of Pzricres to 
be more worthily placed in the palace of 
MecaByzus. ge | | 
The difpute about Acu1LLes's armor was 
inted by PaAANAsIUs *, for the prize, at 
amos., which he loſt to TimanTtaes. The 
judges, it is agreed, by their deciſion, did 
not intend to determine the merit of the pieces, 
ſo much as to mortiſy his exceſſive vanity; but 
were diſappointed, and he left their tribunal 
with this reflection, © that it was A3ax's 
« confiant ill fortune to ſee an unworthy rival 
preferred. In this compoſition ** thou wilt 
obſerve nothing hard or glaring; the outline 
of the figures vaniſhes as it were into the 
ground; and every object leſſens and grows 
uidiſtin& in proportion to its diſtance. The 
ſtrong light * upon the principal group of the 
two heroes with the armor lying between them, 
catches the eye immediately, and goes off by 
degrees upon the leſs conſiderable parts. What 


21 PARxnKASTo nemo infolentius & arrogantius ufus ef 

| wy artis — ergo magnis ſuffragiis fuperatus a TI MAN TUR 

ami, in Ac armorumque judicio. Herois nomine ſe 

moleſte ferre dicebat , quod iterum ab indigno victus eſſet 
Prix. lib. xxxv. 6 36. 

22 Confeſſione artificium in lineis extremis N 
adeptus. — Extrema corporum ſacere, & defineutis pic- 
ture modum includere : rarum in ſuceeſſu artis invenitur; 
ambire enim debet fe extremitas ipfa & fic definere, ut 

promittat alia poſt ſe. Ibid. . 


23 Ne colorum claritas: oculorum aciem offenderet, 


veluti per lapidem fpecularem intuentibus e longinquo : 
& eudem res nimis floridis coloribus aufteritatem. occulte- 
daret. Ibid. | 1 | 5 
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an amazing eſſect of art is this, compared with 
the performances of the old maſters! The ut- 
molt. effort of Eumanus * was to diſtinguiſh 
the ſex by the ſhape of his figures; Anbiczs 
of Corinth found no better a way than to write 
under them; and Crxon firſt varied that ſingle 
upright attitude in uſe till his time. While 
they found ſuch difficulty to repreſent nature, 
it was not to be ted they ſhould improve 
it; and not yet bor of deſign, they could 


not turn their thoughts upon the artifices of 


coloring. But there is a curiolity in theſe 
rude eflays; and the ſpecimen I ſend will lead 
thee through the whole progreſs of the art. 

The like degrees of improvement may be 
obſerved in the ſuite of ſtatues from Dirogxus 
and ANTHERMUS to PnIDIAs and PoLYCLETUs. 
The Herme, which I take to be the firſt at- 


tempts, are very imperfet; they are only a 
upon a ſquare block of ſtone: but the 
ſucceeding ages have conſidered this form as 


ſomething ſacred, and the greateſt men are 
ſtill thus repreſented. When they advance as 
far as whole figures, they merely copied what 
they had ſeen in Ægypt. Compare the Cafior 


and Pollux of Dirozxus with the Ofiris and 


Orus; the legs joined together, the arms ſtuck 
cloſe to the lides, and the drapery growing 


Qui primus in pictura marem ſœminamque diſerevit, 
EuuAnun — & Cixonen Cleonæum: Hie catagrapha in- 
venit, hoe eſt obliquas imagines, & varie formare vul- 
tus, reſpicientes, fuſpicienteſque, & deſpicientes. PIIx. 
lib. xxxv. 34. Axpicts Corinthius quos piugeret, ad- 
ſcribere inſtitutum. Ibid. f 5. 
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as it were to the body, prove them of the 
ſame family. But the Greeks will not allow 
this original of ſculpture , which robs their 
Davarus of the invention. The accounts of 
this hero (for ſo he is ſtyled) are like all of 
his age, obſcured with fable; yet in many 
parts of Greece, if we may believe a conſtant 
tradition, works of his are fiill to be ſeen. 
One of theſe , in the ſame groſs manner of 
carving, thou wilt find in this collection; it is 
a ſmall ebony figure of one of the attendants 
of Bacchus, and perſorms of itſelf thoſe attic 
tumblings uſed in the proceſſions of the gods. 
This is done by quickſilver in the cavity of 
the image; a contrivance which an old author 
expreſsly aſcribes to Dzvarus, and which 
may account for the greateſt miracles related 
of his art. i114 5 
Among theſe ancient rarities ** I would 
place the large earthen vaſes from Magna Græcia: 
the paintings on them are as much above the 
groteſque ptian taſte, as-they are below 
the Greek correctneſs. Of the ſame rank are 
the Etruſcan ſtatues and bas reliefs, which 
have all of them ſome inſcription in the old 


language of their country, long ſince obfolete. 


3 
25 e Koptwoidaoxarls Ongi , Tov Aai- 

\ — \ — 5 , , 
dA N etch W. ee 7 CV AOpodiryy » £Y- 
Xt£avre ' Apyupey xurovy. Arifſtot de Anima. — Some- 
what like the Japonneſe Puppet, ſhown at Mancas's 
in 1740. | 5 1 
-5 Still found in the kingdom of Naples an 
Tuſcany. N 
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The moſt beautiful proportions 7, collected 
from a number of the choiceſt objects, diſpoſed 
in the moſt graceful attitudes the maſter's idea 
could frame, and finiſhed with the moſt ſeru- 
pulous care, compoſe what PoLycLertus calls 
His canon, his pattern of ſymmetry.' He has 
given us alſo a treatiſe under the ſame title, 


wherein he lays down and illuſtrates the prin- 


ciples he went upon in his work. It is the roll 
T have put into the hand of the figure. 

Inſtead of the nobleneſs and grace, which 
we admire in PoLYCLerus, Srirax ** of Cy- 
prus preſents you with a view of common na- 
ture. His ſubject is a favorite ſlave of PERICILESV, 
broiling ſteaks over 'a fire, which he blows 
with his mouth. But the droll pictures of 
Pynkicus 2 are perfect in this way; his markets 
and barbers ſhops are the very things them- 
ſelves. No poetical imagination, no divine 


= 4 . ene * E 
„ naras tn d ide Sas nude & T6 ovyyPappars 
rag u,, T8 — 5 0 re, e 
Toy Aoyov tercaiues, dnp ur. "Ardpiarrd; xata 
rd rd AvYSs. WPayparty., & xakiras Of: 3 aurov 
ME es 7 1 p . 
rer Ad f, xalarip % To x; © Kearoyd. 
Galem eig rd xa I . Y rt. 
28 Srirax Cyprius uno celebratur ſigno, Splanchnopte ; 
PearcLes Olympii vernula hic fuit, extra torrens, iguem 
oris pleni fpirita accendens Ptan.” lib. xxxiv.-\ 19. 
29 Pynxicus arte paucis poſtferendus — humilia ſe- 
cutus, humilitati ſummam adeptus eſt gloriam ; tonſtrinas 
Tutrinaſque pinxit & aſellos & obfonia ac ſimilia — in iis 
conſummatw. voluptatis ; quippe ee pluxis vemiere,. quam 
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airs, no elegant draperies, but ſuch coun- 


tenances, ſuch habits, ſuch accidents, as one 
daily ſees among the common people. His 
landſcape is agreeable to his figures; ſor caſ- 
cades, and temples , and porticos, he varies 
his ſcene with a pond, a-hovel, or a, mill. 
„. there is ſuch a truth of deſign, and ſuch 

an amaxing force of coloring , that he divides 
the ſuffrages of the curious with Zzuxis him- 
ſelf. The portraits o of this maſter are no leſs 
eſteemed: he expreſſes the whole man in ſuch 
a manner, that the phyſiognomiſts have formed: 
their judgment from his draughts wi. the 
ſame ſucceſs as ſrom the life itſelf. 

I here is a delicacy and brightneſs in neee 
that takes every eye. We owe this invention 
to the genius o PoLycnortus 31, and thou wilt 
perceive, to what perſection he has brought 


it, by the groupe of Trojan ladies, which he 


copied from a large hiſtory of his own in the 
Paecile. The celebrated Exyinice, whom the 
common talk of Athens makes the painter's 
miſtreſs, ſat for the principal figure. 

The filver vaſes +3 and pateræ are of 
Mentor; the brazen lamps and helmets of Ca- 
lamis and Mys. There is ſomething ſo grand 
in the general ſhape of theſe, the bas relieſs 


| $4143 EH EATER | 
30 This is told of Arsttzs by Pin , lib. xxxv. G 36. 
but is more likely to be true of ſuch a painter as Prazicus. 
31 Encauſticm picture extitere . . $59. 
32 PLUTARCK. in CtMONE. 


33 Like the Yaſes and ornaments of bens and 


TJutto Romano, 


17S = b $ . 


rk xxrr ERS 63 
are ſo juſtly deſigned, the foliage Able 


and tender, and every ornament ſo advan- 
tageouſly diſpoſed, that one would wonder to 
ſee ſo much taſte and diligence thus employed. 
But | ſuch furniture is in the higheſt requeſt 


here, and the moſi trifling utenfil muſt be the 


work of a good hand. The head ** emboſſed 
upon the golden ſhield is that of a Carthaginian 


countryman Bogtaus ; ſo magnificent alſo 
are theſe proud merchants. It was a preſent 
to PEnicls from the Syracuſian, who took 
it in battle. ein ee 

The laſt and moſt conſiderable acceſſion to 


this collection was owing to the gratitude of 


Paipias. When he was dying in priſon, he 
bequeathed to his beloved patron: the citron 
cabinet in the form of a Doric temple: in this 


were depolited all the ſtudies for his great 


works, and whatever of the ſame kind he had 
got together of other maſters. Here is the 
model of his Minzava, with the contrivance 
for taking off the gold uſed in the ornaments ; 


which, when he was accuſed, he offered to 


do before the aſſembly, and proved by the 


iy: IC N were under his direction, the 
eſigns of architecture are in vaſt quantities; 
they will thoroughly acquaint thee with thoſe 


ſecumque in caſtra tulere. Faciem reddi in ſcuto cujuſque, 
r 
35 PaUTAncs, in Pzaicie, 


> 


2 who commanded in Sicily, done by 
is 


wegut he had not embezzled it. As all the 


34 Peœni ex auro factitavere & clypeos & imagines, 
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ſtately fabrics; and on thy ſoſa at Sula thou 
mayeſt ſurvey at leiſure the magnificence of 
Athens. The ſketch 35 of the battle of Ma- 
rathon is by Pax Ns; the painting from it 
fills the principal compartments in the Pcecile. 
The heads of the generals are N ee 
marked in the deſign; in the picture the Greek 


captains were drawn from the life. From 


whence PAN ANUs had his ideas of our com- 
manders, I know not; but thy uncle Aura 
PHERNES, Who is drawing a bow at the head 
of the Parthian horſe,” has very much thy air. 
It is for that circumſtance I mention this deiign. 
It would be endleſs to point out the beauties 


that fill this cabinet; for not an artiſt of re- 


utation but paid his court to the favorite of 

ERICLES by ſome ſpecimen of his ſkill. I 
mult. comet , I have more pleaſure in turn- 
ing over theſe unfiniſhed ſketches, than in 
viewing the more labored pieces. The fire, 
that is ſtruck out at the firſt thought, is often 
loſt in the progreſs of the work; and the genuine 
charader of the maſier appears in the drawing, 
which in the picture. mult in ſome degree be 
ſacrificed to the taſte of the public. With 


how. few: touches do they give the ſtrongeſt 


expreſſions ? And What a readineſs of con- 


ception muſt have produced that freedom of 


ſtroke? 1 


36 Panenus — prelium apud Marathona factum pinxit;— 
in eo prelio Ionicos duces pinxiſſe traditur, Athenienſium 
MirriapEu, &c. Barbarorum Daria, ARTAPHEANEM. Print 


lib. xxxv. 534. 1 
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| Upon the report of my having purchaſed 
this collection, which I am — ed to do by 


commiſhon from my brother Hirrras for ſome 
Ionian lords, Zzuxis 7 paid me a viſit, and 


offered me with great politeneſs ſome of his | 


moſt capital deſigns. I would have made him 
a ſuitable return; but he aſſured me, it had 
been long his practice not to accept of any. 
SOCRATEs too, the young philoſopher, whom 


I have often mentioned in my letters to SukR- 


DIS, has obliged me with the models of his 
three graces, which are among the chief or- 
naments of the Acropolis 8. He ſaid at the 


ſame time with a ſmile, Lou ſee, my friend, 


"I began by {ſtudying the outſide of man. 
When Pn1D1as was removed from the ſu- 


perintendence of the public works, ſeveral of 


the moſt eminent maſters came hither from all 

arts of Greece, in hopes of ſucceeding him. 

ut men's minds were at that time ſo inflamed 
by the two parties contending for the manage- 
ment of the ſtate, that what tended to the 
ſplendor and ornament of it was entirely 
neglected; and the war, which broke outſoon 
after, has been carried on at ſuch an expenſe, 
as to engroſs the whole revenue. The defigns 
begun in the late adminiſtration are fill fuſ- 
N and the marble imported by PRRIcLxS 


a n I 9 1 79 17 1 
37 Zeux1s donare opera ſua inftituit, quod ea nullo ſa- 


tis digno pretio permutari poſſe diceret. PIIx. lib. xxxv. (36. 


38 Charites in Propylæo Athenienfium non poſtſe- 
runtur , quas SOCRATES fecit. PrIx. lib. Sy 4. 
7 2. ; l 
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many parts of the city. One of theſe diſap- 
pointed artiſts, 'FzLzPBANEs of Phocis, ap- 
plied to me for a recommendation to my Ionian 
correſpondents; and brought with him the 
model of a ſtatue of the heroine Larissa, which 
he had made for the city of that name in Theſ- 
faly. It pleaſed me ſo much, that I engaged 
him immediately. Indeed I ſhould think thy 
- commiſſion imperfectly executed, did I not 
accompany. the collection with a perſon. qua- 
liſied to arrange and to have the care of. it, 
He has given in a deſign for a repoſitory, 
which , with: the little alterations to be made 
upon the ſpot, may be erected either in thy 
ardens at Suſa, or in the midſt of that de- 
icious grove, which makes thee ſo fond of 
the ſuburb of Ecbatana. - As I found him ex- 
tremely mortiſied at the neglet ſhown him 
here, I diſcovered to him my real intention 
of ſending him into Perſia, He received it 
with great ſatisfaction, and thanked his good 
fortune , Which took him from a country, 
where the ſtorms of 2 factions ſpared 
not even the genius of a Papas, to place 
him in thoſe happy climates, where thou 
preſideſt, and ſuffereſt no cloud of envy or 
%% ᷣ VV hg ot 7 i Ty: F | 


1 ns wan” , | PEE WP 4 - 

39 Miris laudibus celebrant & TITAN EM Phoceum, 
 Ignotum alias, quoniam in Theſſalia habitaverit, ubi la- 
tuerint opera ejus; alioqui equatur PoLycteto , Nr- 
RONT,, PyYTHAGORAt, Laudant ejus Lariſſam. — Alii non 
hance ignobilitatis fuiſſe eauſam , ſed quoniam fe regum 
Xegnx1s & Dan officinis dediderit, exiftimant. PII. 
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detraction to entervene between the cheering 
beams of royal favor, and the virtue that 


1 ＋ , - 


delerves them. L 
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Crzanver to Hr As TES. From Athens. 


1 returned home the other even- 
ing in a very peeviſh humor from ſome debate 
in the aſſembly, which it ſeems had been car- 
ried on with a peculiar vehemence. I have 
long thought it, ſaid he, a ſignal inſtance 
f the decay of oratory in our public coun- 

< cils, that ſpeaking to the purpoſe is laid 
*“ now-a-days entirely out of the notion of 
eloquence. The young men, inltead of 
< informing themſelves in the merits of the 
«« queſtion, are pleaſed with premeditated: wit- 
ticiſms, convinced by ſubtle fallacies, and 
ſuffer themſelves to be led away by the force 
< of invectives, rather than the weight of ar- 
gument.' The old ones are fooliſh enough 
to encourage them in this fatal way of think- 
ing; are artful enough to perſuade” them, 
that they embrace patriotiſm in adhering to 
a a faction; are mean enough to flatter-theſe 
boys of premature judgments and no ex- 
perience; and are wicked enough to ſpoil the 
* whole riſing generation, for the fake of 


< thoſe ſordid views which intereſt a partionly 
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< of the preſent. You know young Noc xs, 


< deſcended from TunERMISTOCLESs, the moſt. 
% celebrated admiral in Greece. Heentertained 


us to-day with a ſpeech, compoſed of what —- 
% wilt thou believe me? of a wire-drawn 
„% fimile. He played the image before us in a 
% thouſand ſhapes. To ſay nothing of its 
„being remote from the matter in hand, it 
« was imagined with no delicacy, and ex- 
“ preſſed with no ſpirit.” I know him well, 
anſwered I, and could name many others 
who reſemble him in this idle turn, and yet 
by no means equal him in the reſt of his cha- 
racter. The laſt time I accompanied you to 
the aſſembly, the Mitylenian decree came on, 
a determination of the laſt importance to the 
commonwealth and her allies. Do not you 
recollect, how the forward Eyznerus attempt- 
ed to anſwer the wiſe and elaborate .oration 
of DiopoTus with equal petulance and igno- 
rance; for he ſpoke neither ſenſibly nor gram- 
matically? The ſame youth, in PericLEs's time, 
opened and revived a point of infinite per- 

lexity and obſcurity, which could never be 
decided by our _ intelligent legiſlators, re- 
lating to ſome privilege claimed mutually be 
the ſenate and the people; and the diſpute 
therefore for many years had been wiſely laid 
aſleep: His ſpeech was filled, not with prece- 
dents furniſhed him by the Theſmothetæ, but 
with perſonal reflections dictated by Creon; for 
which the ſame CLeon-publicly commended him 
in the moſt fulſome ſtrain of adulation, and com- 


pared him to the greateſt of the Athenian heroes. 
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behaviour of PRRIcLEs, who, according to 
his cuſtom, reſuming all the arguments that had 
been dropt in the debate, thought it right at 
the ſame time to expreſs his contempt for theſe: 
levities, and with exquilite art and decency' 
bay to the following effet: © That he could 
„be as well pleaſed as any of the citizens in 
“Athens, that the young men ſhould be re- 
« markable for the ſame ſpirit of liberty, which 
„had diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors; but ſhould” 
« be better pleaſed , if yaw. added to it the 


« ſagacity and prudence, which might enable 


«© them to diſcern the nice and intricate nature 


of queſtions of right between the ſenate and 
the people.“ Pnirosrnarus, the nephew of 


the trierarch, your acquaintance, and DI- 
THYRAMBUS,. the ſon of the Areopagite, are in 


the ſame party with thoſe 1 have juſt mention» 


ed to you, and both of them are late initiates.” 
PaiLoSTRATUS has parts and learning; but by” 
taking a wrong turn in the management of 
popular buſinels, as yet he has never made a 
conſiderable ſigure. He chuſes the warm and 
declamatory, not the cool and rational way 


of ſpeaking; and proſeſſes to enter into no 


ſubje&, as he expreſſes it, except when he is 
raiſed by it, or, as a plain man would fay, in 
a downright - paſſion. DiTayransus does not 
aim at the improvements of knowledge, and 
Has received from nature a ſhattered underſtand- 
ing. In one reſpedt he is more modeſt than 


On that occaſion, I was charmed with the 


PHIiLOSTRATUS', as he declares himſelf con- 
cerned ſor his violence of temper; and in 
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anhther reſpect as o— ,. becauſe. he never 
0 


attempts to correct it w loſt is the con- 
dition of that ſtate, which is governed by the 
frivolous or the vicious, the partial or the 
mad! But, continued Pullxnon, can you 
„wonder, mat thoſe, who have not paſſed 
the exerciſes of. their childhood with even 
< tolerable induſtry or ſucceſs, ſhould, when 
*.they. become a few years older, appear to no 
« advantage in the public eye? Can you wonder, 
„that they, who LE not ſo much as received 
« ai fu Beil tincture of the ſciences, but 
«. who have been educated either in an in- 
dolence which enervates their faculties, or 
an activity which debaſes them, ſhould turn 
out bad counſellors and bad men? It is not 
«© to be wondered at; it is the natural and the 
* neceſſary conſequence of the vice or inat- 
Stention that has infected their minds early, 
„and they have no one to upbraid for it, 
'Y but themſelves/and their inſtructors. I wiſh, 
added he, the old laws, Which enjoin an 
«. accurate inſpedion' into the lives and qua- 
44 lifcations of the orators , were maintained 
in their full force. We ſhould then be free 


«from: thoſe gnats and waſps: of the com- 


*: munity, that exert their ſtings fretfully and 
<*. wantbnly, without contributing. in any ſort 
«to the general good. After all, inter- 
pbſed 1, the worſt of the matter is, that 


the evil ſo heavily lained of is not con- 


fined to the faction of CLxON and Tormines; 
it extends even to bur beſt citizens, when the 
power is veſted in their hands. For this cunning, 
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which is generally practiſed by the oppoſers 
of the majority and its leaders, produces the 
craſt of miniſteriat influence and corruption. 
« And,” faid an Athenian in the room with 
us, who till this moment had been ſilent, 
« in: ſuch caſes what is to be done? Virtue 
is an unequal combatant for vice. The arts 
« of the one are flow and dilatory; thoſe of 
the other more ready and expeditious: the 
«© one are not accommodated to the generality 
« of mankind; the other fall in with eve 

« complexion, and veiled in certain plauſible 
appearances, will operate on the infirmities 
* of" the wiſeſt. If the men you have been 
„ blaming ap Iy themſelves to the vanity or 
ambition of eir neighbours, wiſdom will 


teach you, as it were in ſelf- defence, to lay 


“ hold of their other ſoibles, to 3 
< avarice , and gratiſy the imaginary wants of 
„ luxury. — then 3 1, to 
< every generous and worthy 323 | Fare- 
+ web to every enlarged and uniform plan 
« of-policy! Indeed melancholy is the = 
* ſpect, when thefirength of miniſters conſiſts, 
„not in the ſuperiority of their on ſenſe, 
but the weakneſs of others; when the coun- 
© tenance of public virtue ſickens with the 
pale caſt of fraud and diſſimulation; when 
Hall the notions of integrity, ſo natural to 
„the untainted hearts of youth, are induſ- 
* triouſly damped by theſe veterans in political 
« iniquity, and cruſhed in the very ſhell. Such 
being the arts of government, and ſueh the 


dangers to which it is 'expofed , I afk md 
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* other favor of the gods, than that they would 
« never place me on that pinnacle of greatneſs, 
“ from whence I may behold this ſcene of 
« guilt and folly; much leſs where I may be 
« inſtrumental in the encouragement of either.” 


C. 


K. ET YT He. 
CrxAxnARn 40 Gon. From Athens. 


. have been ſeveral reports current 
in the city concerning the fleet, which, as I 
mentioned in former letters, was ſent by the 
Peloponneſian allies to the relief of Mitylene. 
It is now certain, that after having been diſ- 
perſed by a ſtorm near Crete, they regained 
the , coaſt of Peloponneſus, and were joined 
near Cyllene by ſixteen gallies, under the 
command of BRAsInAs the Spartan, an officer 
of riſing reputation. When they had received 
this reinforcement, they purſued their courſe, 
as it is * , for Corcyra, to take ad- 
vantage the diſorders which have lately 
ariſen there. The Athenians have lately re- 
ceived diſpatches from their ambaſſadors in that 
iſland, written during the height of the ſedi- 
tion, which gave ſome account of the riſe 
and motives of it. Thou mayeſt remember, 
noble ſcribe, that ſeveral naval battles were 
fought between that ſtate and Corinth, whilſt 
the quarrel laſted which preceded this war: 
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The Corinthians ſent home their priſoners with- 
out ranſom; and they, as a return of gratitude, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevail with 
their ſellow- citizens to break the alliance with 
Athens, and to join the Peloponneſian army. 

Being ſtrongly oppoſed in this unjuſt attempt 


by Prtarxs, preſident of the ſenate, they ac- 


cuſed him of conſpiring to deliver up the town 
to the — but when the cauſe came 
to a trial, they were unable to prove their 
charge, and condemned to pay a large fine. 
This ill ſucceſs ſo exaſperated the accuſers, that 
they - raiſed a tumult, and at the head of a 
faction, Which o ppoſed the Athenian intereſt, 
entered the — by violence, and muffacred 
above ſixty ſenators of that party, and Pxrnias 


amongſt them. The ſeditious aſterwards aſ- 


ſembled the people, and maintained, that what 
they had done was neceſlaryito preſerve the 


independence and liberty of the iſland; The 


Athenians, upon the receipt of theſe diſpatches; 
ſent orders to NicosrraTus;':admiral of their 
ſquadron at Naupadtus, to fail direäly to Cor- 
cyra, and ſupport the democracy. They are 
likewiſe : reparing to equip a larger ſquadron 
for the e ſervice, if the increaſe of the 
tumult ſhould make it neceſſary. They are 
the more concerned at this ſedition , becauſe 
the 3 mom of _ renders that iſland 
a very uſeful ally: leet, at the that of 
of the war, ras oe: rea equal to that 
ny of the Grecian ſtates, except Athens. 
I doubt not, that Crarryevs' has and 


mee of the 8 againſt the unfortunate 
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Platæans, ſince that affair falls more naturally 
within his province than mine. I ſhall, however, 
lay a brief narrative of it before thee. The com- 
mander of the ſiege, obſerving that the inhabit- 
ants of Platza were reduced to great extre- 
mities, ſummoned them to ſurrender, . on con- 
dition that no puniſhment ſhould be inflied 
upon them, till their cauſe had been tried and 
determined according to the rules of juſtice. 
In purſuance of the capitulation, twenty-five 
commiſſioners were ſent from Lacedæmon, who, 
without laying any crime to the charge of the 
Platzans, put this ſingle queſtion to every one 
of them, Have you done any ſervice to our 
„ fate during the war? The Plateans, ſen- 
ſible of the tendency of this firange examina- 
tion, repreſented in the moſt pathetic terms, 
the ſervices which their city had done to Greece 
in the Perſian invaſion, and the honors which 
had been decreed them for their public ſpirit; 
to which they added, that they had not em- 
braced the Athenian alliance, till the Lacedæ- 
monians had deſerted them. They accuſed 
the Thebans of being the ſource of their miſ- 
fortunes, by attempting to ſurpriſe their cit 
in the midſt of peace: The Theban ambaſ- 
ſadors, in an inflammatory harangue, reproached 
the Platæans with having ſorſaken Thebes, their 
mother city, to fight under the banners of the 
Athenians, whom they called the tyrants: of 
Greece. They ſaid, the 1 merits of their an- 
ceſtors, inſtead of being a plea in their favor, 
were an addition to their crimes, ſinee they 
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Thebans , far from attempting to take Platæs 
in an hoſtile manner, (as had been repreſented,) 


were introduced by fome of its wealthieſt and 


worthieſt citizens, with no other views than 
to aſſiſt their countrymen in e off an 
unnatural alliance. 

The Lacedæmonian cowaniflionens., 1 
hid private orders to ſacrifice Platza to the 


reſentment of the Thebans, Wee in de- 


manding a to the queſtion propoſed; 
and as 1 mat = hers 2 in the 3 by every 
one of the captive Platæans, they were all put 
to death without mercy, to the number of 
two hundred. When the news of this illegal 
and barbarous act arrived here, the Athenians, 
to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of the fidelity and 
reſolution of the Platæans, gave the freedom 
of the city, and a privilege of being elected 
into offices, to the ec and their children. 
The names of theſe new citizens were engraved 
on a column, and ſet up in the citad near 
the temple of Minerva. 

An accident lately happened to me, "ace 
had almoſt diſcovered my real buſineſs at 
Athens, and laid me at the merey of the re- 
ſentful multitude. One CunEuks, a merchant 
of Chios, who deals in wines, was taken up 
by order of the Prytanes, on ſuſpieion of ma- 
naging a correſpondence with Thebes and 
Sparta. Several papers, 2 chiefly to 
the condition of the Athenian do arſenals, 
and navy, were found in the wine veſſels and 
other places of concealment in his houſe, 


which were examined in the ſenate, and a 
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report afterwards made to the people, of the 
diſcovery. Among theſe papers was a letter 
from CraTieeus, which Cunzuks had not an 
opportunity of putting into my hands before 
he was ſeized. A great clamor was raifed im- 
mediately over the city againſt me. The mer- 
chant was'examined, but declared he had ve 
little acquaintance with me, and not much 
more with CnArirrus, whom he had ſeen at 
Rhodes, and knew nothing of the contents of 
the letter. 1 was ſummoned however to at- 
tend the tribunal of the Archon Polemarch, 
who has a juriſdiction over ſtrangers,) and 
ound one of the ten orators appointed by the 
ſtate to plead public cauſes, prepared with an 
indictment 22. me, importing, that 1 had 
violated the laws of hoſpitality, and wickedly 
made uſe of my abode at Athens to keep up 
a correſpondence prejudicial to the republic. 
When I came to make my defence, I alledged 
that there was nothing appeared from the letter, 
which could any ways render me obnoxious: 
to the ſtate. That, far from having correſ- 
ponded with CRArrrrus, it appeared :from' 
the letter itſelf, that I had not anſwered one 
which he had written to me. That the paf- 
ſage wherein he mentioned the coincidence of 
our employments , referred —_ to the co 
lections of curious ſtatues and pictures, which 
we both made in our travels. That the reſt 
of the letter was nothing but news of an in- 
different nature, which there was no law to 
prevent one friend from communicating to 


another. Several of my Athenian friends did 
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me the honor to teliify , that my behaviour, 
during above four years reſidence in the city, 


had been very fair ſand unblamable; and that 


neither from my acquaintance, converſation , 
or actions, I had given the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
carrying on any pradices agaihſt the ſtate. By 
this means I got rid of a troubleſome affair, 
which I have reaſon to believe was fomented 
by Crown , to revenge himſelf upon me for 


a ſatire againſt him, in which he ſuſpected 1 


was concerned. The piece which gave him 
this ſingular offence, was compoſed one night 
at Crinias's, at a ſympoſium, where ARISTo- 
PHANEs the comic poet and myſelf were preſent. 
When ſupper was over, being heated with 
wine, and enlivened by the gaiety of the con- 
verſation , we went out in a body, crowned 
with garlands, and with torches in our hands, 
and ſung the ſarcaſtical iambics under CLEOx's 
windows. But it happens always in a divided 
ſtate, that when any perſon is oppoſed by one 
ſide, the party in whoſe cauſe bo ſuffers take 


him into their protection; for CLxOx's reſent- 


ment againſt me excited the zeal of his enemies 
to repreſent the proſecution as groundleſs and 
malicious. 7 
Ihe ſeaſon is 2 
great rains which tell laſt winter, having 

agnated in the low and marſhy grounds about 
the city, are corrupted by the violent heats 
of the ſummer, and the air is greatly infect- 
ed. HieeocraTEs apprehends another plague. 
Should that dreadful calamity break out again, 


1 ſhall beg leave (if the king has no occaſion 
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for m ſervice in any other part of Greece) 
to make a ſhort viſit to my family at Epheſus. 
Noble ſcribe, I live in daily expedition of 
thy letters, which will not be leſs acceptable 
to me, than the cheering rays of Mrraras are 
to the boſom of the hard earth, which has 
felt the ſeverity of the winter's froſts. Adieu. 
; | 8 


Lr Tin del 
OnsAauks to CIxAND ERA. From Memphis. 


1 HAVE always thought, CLEAN DER, that one 
of the principal ends of travelling was to know 
the laws . olicies of other countries; and 
that many wiſe and excellent things might be 
learnt from the uſages and inſtitutions of fo- 
reign nations, which were wanting in our own. 
In the appointment of laws for the well-or- 
dering of mankind, a regard has been eve 
where had to certain unchangeable principles 
in the nature of things, which, previous. to 
any human laws, inferred an univerſal obhga- 
tion upon all rational creatures. But it was 
the depravity of mankind , that made the au- 
thority of the human law-giver neceſſary, and 
cauſed the ſanction of civil puniſhments to be 
ſuperadded to the primary obligation which 
our natural ſenſe of right and wrong inculcated 
er us. And without this proviſion, the ends 
of our entering into ſociety could not be 


* 


FL 


anſwered ; for though the things that are na- 
turally good or evil, ſeem obvious to the 
common reaſon of all men, yet the bulk of 
the human race would not in all inſtances be 
capable of diſcerning them. And unleſs ſuch 
things as are obligatory in their own nature, 
were further enjoined by human laws, many 


would be ignorant of their obligation to them; 


and many who know what they ſhould do, 
would nevertheleſs, to excuſe themſelves, 
pretend ignorance. For which reafon I applaud 
the wiſdom of our own legiſlature “ in pu- 
niſhing ingratitude, a kind of immorality the 
moſt odious 1n its nature, however it happens 
to have eſcaped the cenſure of the laws in other 
countries. It may indeed be ſaid, ingratitude 
1s not of the ſame nature with thoſe crimes 
which do open violence to the rights of mankind, 
and tend directly to deſtroy the 1 of ſociety. 
Vet I ſhall always believe, what I was early 
taught to maintain in the ſchools of Perſia, 
that the wretch who is capable of ingratitude, 
has broke looſe from every tie that engages us 
to our friends, our parents, or our country. 
In ſpeaking of the Egyptian laws, the con- 
ſideration of which has led me to this ſubject, 
there are two or three that I ſhall firſt mention, 
which are eſtabliſhed upon ſure and unerrin 


principles of reaſon and truth; and the ſanction 


of which ſeems to be preſcribed. or limited 
according to the moral differences of things, 
The firſt is, © that whoever kills another 
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4 wilfully, whether the perſon he kills be a 
« bond-flave or a free man, ſhall ſuffer death“. 


For the malignity of this crime conſiſts in the 


injuſtice of the action, and the malice and 
cruelty of the perſon who commits it; and 
however the quality of the ſuffering party may 
differ, the malice, cruelty, and injuſtice of the 


action is ſtill the ſame. For the further fe- 


curity of the innocent againſt the indirect at- 
tempts and ſecret villany of miſchievous and 
deſigning men, it is by law appointed, that 
« falſe accuſers ſhall ſuffer the fs puniſhment, 
« which the falſely accuſed were to have un- 
« dergone, had they been convicted of the 


© offence.” A plain principle of natural juſ- 


tice, that the innocent ſhould not ſuffer with 
the guilty, preſcribes to them another of their 
laws, © that women with child, who have 
„incurred the penalty of death, ſhall not be 
© executed till they are delivered;” a rule of 


juſtice which ought certainly to be received 


in every ſtate, and followed be every tribunal, 
as it has already been receiv 

particularly, as I am informed, by the folemn 
council of Areopagus. I more wonder, that 
this principle of natural juſtice ſhould ever have 
been violated in the laws of any country, than 
that it is adhered to ſo ſtrictly in this. I have 


olten thought, Creanver , that cuſtom in 
Perſia *, which for the perſidy and treaſon 


of 
© 47 Drop. Sicul. ib. i. e. 6. | | 1 
42 Jusrix. lib. x. c. 2. AuMLAN. Marcel lib. xxiii. 


c. 31. Leges apud Perſas impendio ſormidatæ, inter quas 
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of one perſon dooms his whole family, with 
all the innocent branches of it, to utter ex- 
tirpation, a moſt unjuſt appointment, and 
cruelty in the higheſt exceſs. Pardon me, my 
friend, this freedom of cenſuring the laws of 
that ſtate to which I am attached by every ſo- 
lemn tie, and to whoſe laws I ſhall always 
pay the ſtricteſt obedience. The wretch who 

etrays his allegiance to his prince, without 
doubt deſerves the ſevereſt tortures. But why 
muſt the innocent and the guilty be involved. 
in the ſame puniſhment? I fear the natural 
injuſtice of ſuch a ſentence can hardly be-pal- 
liated upon the reaſon commonly alledged, that 
the puniſhment is enhanced to the guilty by 
being extended to all who are fo unfortunate 
as to be allied to him. I am ſtrongly ſenſible 
of the horrid nature of this crime, and am 
rr 16 men ought to be deterred by the 
evereſt examples from attempting it. Yet I 
cannot underſtand, why thoſe who are no 
ſharers in the guilt, ſhould ſuffer more than 
they do in the puniſhment of the guilty perſon, 
for that, which is of itſelf the greateſt calamity 
to any family to happen in it. A whole kindred 
in this caſe is deſtroyed at random; and ſome 
8 among them, who, if ſpared, might, 
rom the awe of ſo near an example, as well 
as the goodneſs of their own nature, have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves more ſignally for their 


: 
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diritate exuperant latæ contra ingratos & deſertores. Abo- 
minande aliæ, per quas ob noxam unius omnis propin- 
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loyalty to their ſovereign, than the criminal 
erſon had done ſor his perfidy and treaſon. 
f the puniſhment of the criminal is thought 
likely to raiſe reſentment from the family, and 
put them, who are leſt, upon meditating re- 
venge; yet will not men naturally be more 
deſperate, when, without any regard had to 
their own innocence, they are deſtined to ſuffer 
for another's offence ? I have reaſoned with 
eat freedom upon the matter; but the few 
inſtances we have of this law's being executed 
in its full rigor, ſince the unhappy fate of 
InTAPHERNEs V in the _—_ of Darius, warrants 
me to believe, that it has appeared juſt and 
equitable to the lenity of our mighty monarchs 
to mitigate the ſeverity of it. Alike ſevere in 
its kind is another law we have againſt de- 
ſerters “. But if the inflidion of ſeverity is 
never the principal end of puniſhments, and 
a regard ought to be had in them as well to 
the reformation of the offender, where that 
may be, as to the putting a reſtraint upon other 
men; I ſhould think the caſe of deſerters better 
provided for by the laws of Agypt than by 
thoſe of Perſia. For amongſt ke excellent 
rules of military diſcipline, it was appointed 
by SesosTRIS, © That ſoldiers who mutinied 
or fled from their colors, though not puniſhed 
with death, ſhould be degraded from their 
< poſt, and {iigmatized in the moſt public 
«© manner with all poſhble marks of diſgrace, 


20 43 Hxnop. Hb. iii. e. 119. "2p 
+4 AMMIAn, MARCELL, loco jam citato. 
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« and yet be permitted to reſume again their 


% military character, if they wiped off that 


„ diſgrace afterwards by ſome brave and va- 
« lorous action.” By th 

diſhonor and infamy ' ſhould be looked upon 
as the greateſt evils, and more grievous thin 
death itſelf. © He conſidered alſo, that thoſe 
who were put to death, could never be fur- 
ther ſerviceable to their country; but ſuch as 
were degraded only, might , for the ſhame 
they had incurred through their paſt mifconduct, 
and from a deſire to recover their reputation, 
exert themſelves with redoubled vigor, and 
be the more uſeful for the time to come. Theſe 
are inſtances, CLEAN DER, of ſuch laws as have 
a moral fitneſs in their own nature, and the 
form and ſanction of each ſeems to be pre- 
{ſcribed or limited from the nature of the thing 


itſelf, But with regard to laws in general, it 


muſt be obſerved, that though they are all 
founded upon one natural principle, of virtue 
being rewardable, and vice puniſhable, yet 
the particular kind of ſanction is not alwa 

ſo clearly pointed out from the nature of the 


thing itfelf, but left to the diſcretion of the 


law-giver to appoint.” And therefore, though 


the offence in itſelf be naturally puniſhable, 
the poſitive part of the law, which determines 


the puniſhment , however wiſely deſigned, 
may not be univerſally binding. If then the 
laws of this country in ſome inſtances appear 


is he intended, that 


i; we are to conſider how well they 
anſwer the thing propoſed; they may not be 


leſs wiſe, becauſe, in thoſe circumſtances which 
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are arbitrary and poſitive, they differ from our 
cow. It is the inſtitution of this country to 
puniſh perjury with death: the puniſhment is 
indeed arbitrary; but if we reflect upon the 
heinouſneſs of the crime, that it is the moſt 
daring impiety againſt the gods, and a violation 
of the ſtrongeſt bands of ſaith amongſi men, 
we ſhall have leſs reaſon to think it difpro- 
portionate to the offence. | 
The laws of nature ſeem in general to re- 
quire , that he who hath unjuſily taken away 
the life of another, ſhould himſelf be put to 
death. But when this heinous crime is at- 
tended with other aggravating circumſtances; 
| when the offender hath violated the ſtricteſt 
ties of blood, beſides the common ties of na- 
ture, eſpecially if he has taken away the life 
of thoſe who were the authors of lite to him, 
all nations are agreed to puniſh ſuch execrable 
impiety, not only with death, but with the 
moſt lingering kinds of it, and the ſevereſt 
tortures they could invent. For it has always 
been eſteemed the wickedeſt a& that men could 
be guilty of, to take away the lives of them 
from whom they received their own. But 
when a caſe happens the reverſe of this, © that 
« a parent ſhall deſtroy its offspring, it is 
ſurely an horrid and unhatural act, and equally 
unjuſt as the other. For although the parent 
be the inſtrument of giving life to its child, 
yet have they no better right to take that liſe 
away, than the child has to take away the life 
of its parent. But it has been thought, that 


the violating that natural awe and yeneration, 
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which is due from the child to the parent, 


aggravates the heinouſneſs of the act in the 


ſormer inſtance, which it does not in the latter; 
and that regard ſhould be had to this difference 
in determining the puniſhment. And upon 
this the r N law ſeems to be founded 
relating to ſuch parents, and is indeed a re- 
markable one; © That parents, who killed 
« their children, ſhould not die themſelves, 
„but be forced for three days and nights to- 
« gether to hug them continually in their arms, 
« and have a guard all the while over them 
« to ſee they did it.” This was doubtleſs 
thought a puniſhment, which would be attended 
with the deepeſt ſorrow and compunction. The 
inexpreſſible horror and remorſe that the wretch 


muſt feel upon the occaſion, it was thought, 


would be as effectual to deter men from the 
unnatural act, as even death itſelf. By the 
law of this country, if any u the road 
* ſaw a man likely to be killed, and did not 
*« reſcue him, being able, he was to die for 
„it; and if he were not able to defend him, 
„yet he was bound to diſcover the ruffians, 
„and to proſecute them in a due courſe of 
law: if he neglected this, he was to be 
“ ſcourged with a certain number of ſtripes, 
* and to be kept without food for three days 
* together.” e ſanctions of this law are ar- 
bitrary and poſitive; but the law goes upon 
a ſuppoſition in the firſt inſtance, that he, who 
being able, did not defend the aſſaulted perſon 
from violence, was acceſſary to the violence 


committed upon him; and the neglec puniſhable 
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in the ſecond is, his not having done all he 
might, in order to diſcover the ruffians, and 
bring them to juliice. Yet it muſt be owned, 
the penalties in this law are exceeding ſtrict, 
and would, I fear, be in many inſtances unjuſt. 
A like politive ſandtion belongs to theſe other 
laws, That ſuch as revealed the ſecrets of 
« the army to the enemy, were to have their 
« tongues cut out. That they who coined falfe 
« and adulterated money, or contrived falſe 
« weights or counterſeited ſeals, and ſcriven- 
« ers who forged deeds, or razed public re- 
« cords, or produced any forged contrads , 
« were to have both their hands cut off.” 
Which all go upon this notion, that every 
one ought to ſuffer in the part wherewith he 
had offended, in ſuch a manner as not to be 
repaired during hfe. And ſo in the caſe of 
adultery, the woman was to loſe her noſe, 
that ſhe might be puniſhed in that part where 
her charms chiefly lay. | 
Now as there are ſome things, which being 
not of abſolute and univerſal obligation, are 
nevertheleſs fit and convenient in certain in- 
fiances, and ſome, which, as the exigencies 
of human affairs require, are neceſſary to be 
provided. for only at particular times and in 
particular places; the laws.relating to theſe 
things are not of a mixed nature, but merely 
poſitive both as to the matter and form. By 
a law of this fort, all the Ægyptians are en- 
Joined to give in their names 1n writing to the 
overnors of the provinces, ſhowing how and 


by what megns they got their livelihood. © He 
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„% who gave a falſe account in ſuch a caſe, or 
« if it appeared he lived by robbery, or any 
« other unjuſt means, was to die.” This cer- 
tainly was well calculated to promote honeſt 
induſtry, and prevent public. miſchiefs and 
diſorders in the ſtate. But there is one con- 
cerning theft, of a moſt extraordinary ſort, 
which I will mention under this head. It may 


ſeem indeed to countenance iniquity, but was 


intended ſor the benefit and redreſs of the 
plundered, when the other laws were found 
ineffectual to put a ſtop abſolutely to that evil, 
which Egypt, from the nature of the country, 
hath always been expoſed to: for the ſlime 
and mud, which are brought by the waters 
in the annual inundation, ſettling in different 
parts of the Nile, and the lakes which are 
cauſed from time to time by its overflowing - 
the country, make thoſe little iſlands of ruſhes, 

which have always given concealment to theſe 
bands of robbers that infeſt the country. As 
it was thought impoſſible therefore to put a 
ſtop to this evil entirely, a law appoints, © That 
„ thoſe who enter into theſe infamous com- 
« panies ſhall give in their names to one who 
„is their chief, and whatever they ſteal ſhall 
engage to bring to him. They who have 
© been robbed, are to _ down 3 writin 

every particular, expreſſing the „ an 

4 hi J 75 place, — ds they 
© loſt their goods, and apply to this receiver, 
* who, though well known, is connived at 
* by the ſtate; and after a valuation made of 
* the ſtolen goods, the true owner is to pay 
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« a fourth part of the value, and to receive 
„them again. TS 

But for ſear of being tedious, I will en- 
large no farther on this ſubject; nor ſhall I 
take upon me to defend the laſt inſtitution, as 
] can never think it prudent or adviſable to 
give a licence to evils, in order to refirain 
them. But the tian laws muſt be allowed 
upon the whole to be wiſe and equitable, and 
worthy of commendation. And that theſe laws 
may upon no occaſion be evaded by the col- 
3 of the parties charged with the execu- 


tion of them , extraordinary care is taken 


to fill the courts of juſtice with perſons of the 
moſi approved integrity and unblemiſhed cha- 
rater. The prophet, or high prieſt of pt, 
is always prelident in the tribunal of juſtice, 
or over the thirty who are appointed for the 
hearing of all cauſes, In judiciary proceedings, 
the plaintiff exhibits his complaint in writing, 
diſtindly and particularly ſetting forth wherein 
he was injured, and after what manner, and 
the value of the damage ſuſtained. The de- 
fendant on the other fide, having had a copy 


olf his adverſary's libel, anſwers in writing to 


every particular, either by denying, or juſtify- 
ing, or pleading ſomething in mitigation of 
damages. The plaintiff replies in writing, and 
the defendant rejoins. After the litigants have 
thus exhibited their libels twice, it belongs to 
the thirty judges to conſider among themſelves 
what ſentence they ſhall pronounce. Then 


45 Drop. lib. i. e. 6. 
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the prophet turns the effigies of truth towards 
the party who carries his cauſe. The judges 
uſed to receive a certain ſalary from the king, 
which is ſtill continued to them by the favor 
of our mighty monarch, out of the revenues 
of Egypt: and he may juſtly be regarded as 
the guardian of their laws, who ſuffers them 
to enjoy their own judicatures in all cauſes, 
except where the rights of his natural ſubjects 
are concerned. The prieſts ſay ““, that their 
ancient Mnxgvis or MxEs was the firſt who 
inſtituted written laws; and that his laws are 
preſerved among the other ſacred treaſures of 
wiſdom that have been delivered down to them 
from the great Mercury , his aſſociate and 
counſellor. The reſt have at different times 
been received into the Hermaic books, and 
the higheſt honor thereby paid to the authors 
of them. Sxsosrnis is generally reputed the 
founder of all thoſe that relate to mi diſ- 
cipline. The Theban Boccnonis is juſtly famed 
for his. wiſe and excellent laws concerning 
contracts and debts, and for the preventing 
of exceſſive uſury. He forbids impriſonment 
for debt, judging it unreaſonable that the 
rſons of men ſhould lie at the mercy of 
inexorable creditors, or be confined to grati 
the covetouſneſs or reſentment of private people, 
when they might be of uſe to the public ſer- 
vice. Many of the Ægyptian laws have been 
copied by the ſages of Greece, who all reſorted 
hither as to the fountain-head of knowledge 
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and wiſdom; and this rule in particular, I am 
informed , - is followed in the Athenian laws 
of Solox. The kings of pt from the times 
of Sxsosrnis, after the prodigious: increaſe of 
their power and greatneſs, became impatient 
of control; and the ſtrict laws, which the 
wiſe founders of the Agyptian polity “ had 
appointed for the regulation of their conduct 
in every inſtance both of public and private 
life, were now grown obſolete and forgotten, 
till Bocchongis ** endeavoured to revive the 
ancient diſcipline, and enforce, by .his own 
example, thoſe excellent rules Which were 
calculated for the mutual happineſs both of 
the prince and people. But the invaſion that 
happened in his reign , too ſoon overturned 
his laudable deſigns. The law which enjoins, 
that the Egyptians ſhall give in their names 
to the governors of the provinces, ſhowin 

by what means they got their livelihood, an 

that yearly, was enacted by AuAsis “. Da- 
Alus, the father of Xerxes, is held in much 
veneration here, and his name is enrolled 
among thoſe of their beſt princes and greateſt 
benefactors. He confirmed the body of their 
old laws, and added new ones to it. He 
ſhowed great indulgence to the Ægyptian prieſts, 
to make them amends for the impiety of his 
predeceſſor Campysrs, in the profanation of 


47 Drov. lib. i. c. 6. initio. ; 5 
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their religious rites. He was initiated into 
their myſteries, and reſided for ſome time in 
the colleges of Hehopolis and Memphis. Whilſt 
living, they eſteemed him as a god ; and when 
dead, the people allowed him all thoſe ancient 
honors, which were cuſtomary to be performed 
to the former kings of Agypt after their deaths. 
I have reſided in this country much longer 
than I intended at my. firſt ſetting out from 
Perſia ; but after I had taken ſome pains to 
ſurvey. the ſamous monuments of the Upper 
Agypt, and the laſting remains of theſe once 

owerful kingdoms, I was willing to make 
— inquiry into their hiſtory, their laws, 
and their ancient learning. And when I found 
my curioſity would detain me in theſe parts, 
I took the opportunity of being inſtructed in 
thoſe liberal ſciences, which are the boaſted in- 
ventions of Agypt, and are no where taught 
to greater advantage. But now having thrice 
ſeen the inundation of the Nile, I begin to 
think, though with reluctance, of leaving the 
country. But before I ſet forward for Pe- 
luſium, I intend a ſhort excurſion to the Py- 
ramids, with the famous HeropoTus, and 
ſome other Grecian ſtrangers, who are lately 
arrived at Memphis. Adieu. _ N 
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LETTER XCIII. 
Hreyras to CLeanves. 


I FIND myſelf in ſuch a debating humor, that 
you muſt indulge me, brother, in arguing upon 
ome other particulars of your converſation with 
the Athenian, than thoſe to which I have 
already ſpoken. The two advantages of mo- 
narchy, which you mentioned , deſerve to be 
inſiſted on more copiouſly, viz. The oppor- 
tunities of muniſicence, which are lodged in 
the hands of a great king, and the awe of his 
abſolute power. Nor had your friend ſo much 
cauſe to triumph in the force and clearneſs of 
his reaſoning. , | 
The wiſeſt legiſlators in all republics-have 
eſtabliſhed their laws by the ſanction of rewards 
and puniſhments; becauſe the expectation of 
the one, or apprehenſion of the other, is apt 
to operate moſt ſtrongly on the human mind. 
But it often happens in governments of the 
popular form, that theſe ſanctions are weaken- 
ed. Envy occaſions a neglet of merit, and 
defeats it of thoſe honors to which it has an 
equitable claim , while many reſtraints on the 
iniquity of the powerful are taken off by their 
influence on the body of the people. And thus 


the intention of the legiſlator, who firſt formed 


the commonwealth, 1s gradually forgot after 


his death, or openly perverted by his ſuc- 


ceſſors. On the contrary, in monarchical fiates 
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there is the ſame perpetual legiſlator, becauſe 
a king (unlike the temporary legiſlators who 
preſide in democracies, whoſe intereſts muſt 
according to the different circumſtances 
of the times) will always find himſelf in the 
ſame ſituation and intereſts with thoſe who 
have gone before him. He may be a faithful 
guardian of the laws and theſe ſanctions; and 
a a prudent prince will maintain them in their 
full vigor; he will not ſuffer them to be wreſted 
to the low purpoſes of jealouſy and malice, or 
to ſtrengthen the hands of a faction. Diſdain- 
ing to act like the inconſiſtent multitude in the 
democracy of Athens, he will countenance the 
deſerving with his power, and encourage them 
by his bounty, while the _— are unable 
to evade his penetration, or fly from the rigor 
of his juſtice. In commonwealths the recom- 
pence at any time beſtowed on the good' ci- 
tizen is mean and inconſiderable, and rather 
gratiſies the vanity, than advances the intereſt 
of the man. But in monarchies the rewards 
iven to a faithful ſubject are ſuch, as call for 
2 attention and regard. The proſpect of them 
will incite him to endure toil. „and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them will animate him to face danger 
and death in the ſervice of his country. Is a 
crown of fading oak-leaves to be compared 
with the gift of an extended domain? Is the 
moſt elegant collation - which the Prytaneum 
of Athens can afford, equal in value to the 
wealth, dignity, and titles, which the — 
of Aſia may heap on thoſe whom he vouchſafes 


to favor? Theſe rewards he may not only 
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impart to the man whoſe merit more imme- 
diately demanded them, but even ſuffer them 
to continue in his family, and be tranſmitted to 
his remoteſt poſterity. 'This ſpirit of hberality 
hath -prevailed very eminently in the kings of 
Perha. Cyrus, when he had ſubdued the 
world, and ſettled his empire in ſecurity, 
enriched and aggrandized the attendants on 
his fortune beyond their moſt ſanguine ex- 


ations; and no one ever exceeded Xenxes 


in the princely generolity of his temper. Do 
you think, when he ſeated himſelf on the top 
of the mountain Ægaleos, that he might ſurvey 
the battle of Salamis? Do you think, I ſay, 
when he wrote down the name and country 
of every man who behaved well in the fleet, 
that he had not an intention to diſtinguiſh the 
valor of his officers, and the dexterity of his 
ſailors, with ſome tokens of the royal eſteem? 
He ſteadily preſerved: his intention. He re- 
compenſed the ſincere, though unſucceſsful 
endeavours of his ſervants; and many in Perſia 


at this day enjoy the effects of his munificence. 


But you will ſay, that I have hitherto, in 


the tenor of my argument, ſuppoſed a king 


perfect in the arts, of icy, and in all the 
regal qualifications. Methinks I hear you telling 
me, that 1 have taken it for granted, that 
every prince 1s a philoſopher; whereas no- 
thing is more true than the reverſe of it, be- 


cauſe Providence has not made them ſuperior 


to others in their natural endowments, and 


their acquired ones are ſeldom ſo good. Permit 


me, brother, to auſwer, that I mean chiefly 


> by 


x 
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to confine my obſervations to Perſia; and how 
ever this remark may be veriſied in many coun- 
tries, - am free. from all apprehenhons, leſt 
the throne of Cxnus ſhould be filled with a 
CAamBrsts for the future, the wildeſt and moſt 
uncultivated mortal, who hath dared in any 
period of time to be ambitions. Thou know 
that the excellent AzTaxERxEs has eſtabliſhed 
a noble method of education for thoſe who 
are to ſucceed to the empire. The young heir 
is committed to the management of four per- 
ſons, who are very remarkable in the kingdom 
on account of their wiſdom and their virtue. 
The firlt is ordered to inſtruc him in the prin- 
ciples of Magiamiſm and the Perſian govern- 
ment; the ſecond multi inure him to a love 
ol juſtice and truth; the third is to teach him 
the maliery over himſelf and his paſſions; and 
the laſt endeavours to fortify his breaſt. with 
courage and reſolution. nder an abſolute 
prince thus inſtituted, what hgnifies'the power 
of doing harm, when the will ſhall be wanting? 
What happineſs may we not reaſonably hope 
for and promiſe to ourſelves, under a lon 

race of wiſe and equitable kings? Such wi 

be indeed the living images of the ee | 
ſaithſul diſpenſers of his bounty. | Refle& only, . 
how much more conſiſtent it is with the general 
welfare of 1 that a prudent man ſhould 
be placed at the head of it, than that a lawleſs 


and giddy multitude ſhould be intruſted with 
the government. Is it not better they ſhould 
enjoy freedom and ſecurity through the means 


of ſuch monarchs, than that the reins of power 
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ſhould be held by themſelves, which will now 
be unſeaſonably ſtraitened, and now wantonl 
relaxed in their hands? Do you not find this 
peculiarly the caſe in Athens? Is not their 
puniſhment of the beſt in the city, on obſerving 
the leaſt error in a courſe of the wiſeſt con- 
duct, a flagrant inſtance of the one; and is 
not their giving into the fooliſh politics and 
abſurd propoſitions of the worſt, a ridiculous 
inſtance of the other? SOL OE ELD 
Let us, I beſeech you, bring the com- 
ariſon between monarchies and 8 
ſtill nearer. The former is allowed on all hands 
to poſſeſs the eee, advantages, when it is 
neceſſary to make a vigorous and ſudden effort 
of power. A monarch may conceal the ſecret 
of his deſigns from the knowledge of his ene- 
mies; he may deliberate with coolneſs, and 
act with ſpirit ; he may attend ſolely to the 
reaſon and policy of his meaſures, without 
being miſled by the falſe gloſſes of his. coun- 
ſellors, without being heated by an orator's 
addreſs to his paſſions. In republics the caſe 
1s far different; they are flow in reſolving, 
much flower in performing; the ſame ſecrecy 
cannot be preſerved , nor the ſame uniform 
. meaſures purſued; the voice of reaſon is loſt 
in the noiſe of eloquence, and reality is baſel 
diſguiſed by plauſibility. A good monarch 1s 
ſenſible, that his own welfare is united with 
the welfare of his people; he knows, the ſe- 
curity of his crown depends on their affection; 
he will not therefore indulge his miniſters in 
any ſelfiſh views and inclinations, which may 
| injure 
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injure the proſperity of himfelf and his kingdom. 
E. popular — nile intereſis PF cant 
competitions tao frequently enter into the public 
councils: each man aims at power, riches, 
and the ruin of his enemies, under the maſk 
of zeal ſor his country; and the true intereſt 
of the many is ſacri through their own 
blindneſs to — „of the 2 19 — er 
opportunities of encouraging the liberal arts, 
of improving the finances, 1 of extendi 

the commeree of his empire, are in the di 


7 


poſal of a 'monarch,? But the miniſters who 
preſide in democracies, have no leiſure to re- 
gard theſe important particulars; they are ob- 
liged to negle& no expedient, however wretched 
or deteſtable, in order to maintain themſelves 
in authority. This is their chief buſineſs, and 
the worthy employment of their adminiſtra- 
tion. How little then ought we: to. admire 
thoſe governments, where the ſpirit of faction 
is miſtaken for the ſpirit of freedom; and that 
which conſtitutes the real happineſs and gran- 
deur of a nation, is ſurrendered., not for the 
ſake of liberty, but licentiouſneſa, Which is 
always accompanied with, ſedition nd m 

reſpect the advice of a wile-cquncll ; at the 
ſame time he willhea cheokemer: thre A Gap 12 
and prevent them ſrom caballing together to 
the ona their inferiors, or quarrelling 
with one another to the diſorder, and con- 
ſuſion of the ſtate, To ſpeak plainly, he wall . 
convey to his the advantages of 
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ariſtocracy, without the inconveniencies which 


may ſometimes attend it. „tig 
Let it be granted there is one dangerous 
circumſiance in monarchy, I mean, that its 
corruption is tyranny but let it be remem- 
bered, there is one much more dangerous in 
à republic, I mean, that not only its corrup- 
_ is anarchy , 9 2 one OR) 
ut that it is equally expoſed to tyranny. For 
i tyranny conſiſts 1 the power e wa 
to inflict ſtripes, and flavery is the nteeſſity 
to receive them When 3 then ey many 
may tyrannize over the ſew; the firon ay 
creſt the weaker, in democrucies.” LR thi 
laft cafe the tyranny will be:much” more open 
and effequal than in the firſt, becauſe a fingle 
t will be afraid left he ſhould inflame the 
refentment of his people, but a majority of 
tyrants will be reftrained by no ſuch prudential 
conſideration. Under monarchical govern- 
ments, if the ſubjeds find themſelves oppreſſed 
by their king, ' deſpair will furniſh them with 
arms; they will join in the common cauſe, 


and dethrone him, who has proftituted the 


dignity of his'office, and forfeited the allegiance 
of his people. They will then place a worthier 
in his ſtead; nor need they in the mean time 
be afraid of invaſions from without, ſince no 
one would dare to attack a nation united within. 
But in popular ſtates the'ſew, and conſequently 
the weaker, after ſeyeral unſucceſsful ſtruggles, 


will perceive. they are unable to redreſs their 


grievances* they will therefore aſk the aſſiſtance 
of foreigners ; ſooner than be in bondage to 
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their We eien , they will court the yoke 
of a ſtranger, and ſubmit their country and 
themſelves to the mercy of a conqueror. 
In an evening conference at Olympia on 
this. ſubſect you declared, no ſimpſe form of 
„government could be free from i —— 
* cies: that one mixed out of the three ſpecies 
« would ſecure to mankind the benefits, and 
correct the diſadvantages ariſing from each 
* of them.” And you told me, © that you 
„had once intimated theſe ſentiments in a 
letter to Gonnxas. What that great ſtateſ- 
man might think upon the ſcheme, ou 
could not inform me; for he wilgly and 
a ſtateſman concealed it. But art thou not of 
opinion, my CLEANDER, that a frame of 
vernment ſo excellently contrived'is rather to 
be commended in theory, than eſtabliſhed in 
pradice, and may take place in the heads of 
ito ers, bel not in ſocieties of men: It 
wen as difficult to ſettle the niece boun- 
daries between liberty and prerogative; as to 
adjuſt the exact limits between vice and virtue. 
The preſervation of ſuch a tender ani delicate 
conſtitution muſt depend on that, which would 
at certain times be unſteady and unequal ; 
namely, the wiſdom of the governors in not 
extendi ing the powers of either too far. D 
ſituation of theſe with reſpect to each other, 
would reſemble that of two princes whoſe ter- 
ritories are-contiguous. If che one advances 
his 'foxoes' to the frontiers of the other, he 
gives a juſt and well - grounded alarm to his 


neighbour, In * to ſuppoſe ſuch u nilxture 


* 


. 
| 
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either probable or poſſible, and that it will 
ever be admitted and maintained in a nation, 
is to ſuppoſe mankind a different order of 


. beings from what they are; or that the gracious 


_ ſuffer it to weigh down the paſſions. 
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ORomasDEs will one day or other throw a much 
larger ſhare of reaſon into the ſcale of human 
nature, than is now laid in the balance, and 
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p,, Fi (of whom I ſpoke ſo: much to 
thee in my laſt 5?) is ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the three battles. of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and 3 In * ſecond of theſe 
engagements his younger brother ;AmyNias 
commanded a CER of ſhips, and had the 
firſt prize decreed him after the victory. It 
was to the reputation of this man that Æscuvius 
owed his life. Having been accuſed for ſome 
bold ſtrokes of impiety in one of his tragedies, 
the Areopagites were juſt ready to pronounce 
rue plete es ped up to the judges 
in that inſtant, pulled his arm from under his 
garment, . and ſhowed it in the face of the 
court without a hand; that having been loſt, 
as he declared, in the ſervice 225 country. 
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The merit of the ſoldier gained the immediate 
acquittal of the poet; and /AscnyLus. was 
aſhamed of being pardoned, not for his own 5. 
virtue, but the valor of his brother. A few” * 
years after he reſented highly the affront which 
ad been put on him by the judges of the 
theatre, in permitting SOPHOCLES,' Who had 
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been formerly his ſcholar, to carry away the 5 
palm in tragedy at the feſtival which celebrated 5 
the recovery of Tazszus's bones. CIuONH gave his 2 


ſanction to this determination; and AscavyLius' 
retired from Athens, aſter his defeat, to Gela 
in Sicily; where he arrived while king HI Eno 
was building the city ina. He addreſſed 
himſelf to his new patrons in à play, which 
bore the name of that town, and was em- 
ployed in prophetieally deſcribing the future 
commeree, wealth, and grandeur of the place. 
As he was ing one day in the fields to 
refreſt; himſelf in the air aſter the fatigue of 
a rehearſal, an eagle with a tortoiſe in its claws/ 
accidentally flew over his head, and (as the 
Sicilians relate it) ſoaring high with her 51 
and wanting ſome ſtone whereon to break it, 
miſtook Æscnvtus's bald crown for à flint, 
and threw it down upon him in ſuch a manner 
as daſhed out his brains. Taewrsrocres had 
ſuch a regard to his performances , that alter 
the death of Ascayivs ,; he contracted with -; 
Purynicnus for the repreſentation of ſeveral 
Inn the mean time SoynocLes improved his 
credit over all Greece. He was held in eſteem, 
not only as a tragic writer, but as a counſellor z 
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and the higheſt offices in the ſtate. were | 
ſometimes, conferred upon him. I have heard 
him ſpeak of his expedition to Samos in joint 


commiſſion with PARIcLAsH; but that great ge- 
neral ſaid of him, that in his ee capacity 
(whatever he might be in his poetical) he had 
mor perſonal bravery than conduct. PurLEmon 
has a good ſtory of his being one day in com- 
pany with them in the forum, While they 
continued together in office, and were, talking 
careleſsly on matters of indifference, an hand- 
ſome virgin paſſed hy them in the middle oſ the 
co nee. - SOPHOCLEs took notice of her 
beauty, and PRRIcxESs reproved him, ſaying, 
% magiſtrate ſhould obſerve continence with 


his eyes as well as his hands.” Though he is 


far advanced in years, he continues to apply 
himſelf to his profeſhon with an unwearied 


application. I was myſelf preſent at a very 
extraordinary trial, not many months ago, in 


which he was concerned, before the court of 
Areopagus. The ſans of Sornocies defired. 
the guardianſhip of their father's eſtate, as of 
one who was grown delirious, and conſequently 
no longer able to manage his affairs. The old 
gentleman ſpoke in his own defence with a 


peculiar vivacity and ſtrength of underſtanding. 


As ſoon. as be had cloſed his oration; w 


fell from him with an uncommon flow of na- 


tural eloquence, and grace of pronunciation, 
he begged leave to read a tragedy which he 
had juſt finiſhed, and would ſpeedily offer to 


the public. It was entitled Oepievus at Colonos, 


and was deſigned to do honor to his native 
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town. He recited it, and then defired to 
know, with ſome . warmth of temper, and 
uickneſs of expreſſion, whether that pisge vas 
| the work: of a madman or a fool. Thequ 
N er his wit, | diſmiſſed him with, the 
higheſt marks of honor, and actually d 
his ſons madmen for accuſing him 
| Eyxiv10es,/ another great maſter in the 
dramatic art, and the rival of scnwius and 
SoPHOCLEs, was brought up by his father to 
exerciſes of ſtrength and adivity, and deſi 
for nothing more than a wrefiler inthe Olym- 
pio games. His inclinations lay another way, 
and he proved 8:eonftant diſei le of ANAXA- 
coras in phaloſfophyiz::and ' Pnomgue in 
rhetoric. rom that he has turned his thughts 
to the writing of „and has, ene hap- 
pineſs, to which Im of parts are generally 


Th; that of beji as Pena 1 
in ry as his genius. 


— 4 
1 ——— n, Where he 


hath/ introduced à wjekds@ man; x of - 
ſeruin acre to honeſtyh lis h tiain of 1 
A 15 Though ofor my own» 
was ſtruck with in wfethon to the ch 
and the lentiments, yet I could ab it 
| right to paſs ſentence paſ:the poet, till the 
e of the piece The imphtient au- 

dience, however, were wary up with kind 

of Bacchanaltan' fury, to demoli ſh both 4hE'play 

and the actor.- — came: on land bes- 

ed, as if deſirbus to ſpeak.  His/nequeſt-owis 
— he told us, he could not help 

2 'withra-feoret * * 


'« and' integrity of that FO aſſembly; end 


„ mould always endeavour to follow, in his 


. 


jcular capacity, the national example. 
added, * that if they would wait (quietly 

to'the end of the tragedy, they would find 
4 ks had not failed in expreſling his abhor- 


4 rence for 1 3 , ince the patron of co- 


« vetouſneſs would there meet with the bu- 
— he deſerved. Socrarss frequents 
no plays but thoſe of Eoxrerves. I ſaw him 
in à corners of the theatre on this occafion; 
and 'while'the ſoliloquy was reciting his face 
ſeemed compoſed into:a ſettled deteſtation of 
the /odious panegyric ; but his features af- 
terwards lighted up again, and he was greatly 
TatisRed with the ſpinit and behavipur of his 
friend Euniripzs. ArcweLAays, king of Ma- 


oedon, had heard fo much of this great poet, 
hace fent him an invitation to his 
, ben he told Eunirrnzs, “he ſhould 


2 


very proud if he would compoſe a tra- 
in honor of hi charadter. To which 
er replied wy eat politeneſs,” © Pray 
„Heaven ove may never be the 

AIſubject off a-t 1 A courtier laughed 
nt him one day for the: ftinki of his breath; 


he,) it is be- 


If my — li 
_ — 4 CR. iy honelt here wang rotted 
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ie 5 opinion of the. Athenians} on 


me excellencies of theſe three competitors, 
ſeems founded in an exhdt and impartial review 
of them. 'Ascnrrvs is thoughtto want neither 


ſpirit nor ſublimity, but is cenſured as bambekt 
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and inflated. Sornocres has united the per- 
ſections of art to the graces of nature, and has 
2 juſter degree of elevation than his maſter, 
with more delicacy and ſweetneſs. EURIrinEsC 
is rather ſond of elegance and tenderneſs, than 
ſtrength and grandeur; and has a ſine way of 
interſperſing the reflections of morality, with 
out flattening the dialogue, or relaxing the 
attention of his audience from the main action. 
Comedy had the ſame riſe with tragedy; 
and though Sus Anio and Ericnarmus are ſaid 
to have been the. firſt inventors of it, yet Eu- 
rolas and Cnarixus pretend to a ſhare in the 
merit. The former was ſeventeen years of age 
when he entered on the theatre, and raiſed 
his credat by abuſing both CI uo and PENIcE Es: 
but the latter honored CI uon, who was at 
that time the head of the nobility. The liber- 
tiniſm of comedy is very freely indulged; by 
the impudent poet Auisrornaxks; and I dare 
Tay his ſcandalous licentiouſneſs will at laſi con- 
vince the Athenians of the neceſſity of ſome 
law to reſtrain it. It may be ſaid, however, 
in favor of tragedy and comedy, that ench of 
theſe writings have their reſpective uſe. The 
fate of tyranny and anarchy are laid open in 
the one, and the ahſurdities and ſollies of pri- 
vate liſe are ridiculed in the other.. 
I find it a queſtion, HxDAsTY ES, diſpu 
among the critics of Greece, in which of theſe 
it is hardeſi | to excel,; at the; fame time it is 
univerſally acknowledged, that the:tragic-and 
comic excellencies are ſo diſſerent, that no 


man can ever be ſuperior in both. Wilt thou 
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indulge me, while I give thee'a reaſon or tre 


on the ſide of comedy? The firſt and moſt na- 
nural which occurs is, that it is eaſier to raiſe- 
our attention by good fenſe, than to excite 
our laughter by wit. The plot of tragedy is 
already wrought to our hands by the hiſtorian; 
the plot of comedy is derived from the fancy 
of the poet. The former is converſant in the 
grave paſſions of public life, ſuch as avarice, 


ambition, and ſometimes an heroic love. 


Thele are eaſily painted, becauſe great cha- 


racters are expoſed to the obſervation of all 
men. The latter chiefly interferes with the 
workings of the mind in private liſe, and the 


little ſamily-intrigues and inconſiſtencies which 


occupy ſo conſiderable a ſhare of mankind. 
Theſe are painted with difficulty, becauſe to 
gain a thorough knowledge of them requires 
a very intimate and extenſive acquaintance with 
the world. Our behaviour in publio muſt 
depend: on ſome virtues and vices, which, 
though differently blended in different conſlitu- 
tions, are always the ſame, and have deter- 
mined ideas annexed to them. Our behaviour 
in private will depend on the fickleneſs of our 
temper, our levities and humors, which can 
never be defined, and are not only various 
in various perſons, but are „ 
unſettled in the ſame perſon. Theſe levities 
are the chief ingredients in the compoſition 
of comedy, as well as they are in that of 


mankind; and fo flutter between vice and 


virtue, that they; are hard to be caught and 


deſcribed. Tragedy is noy carried to à degree 
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of perſecdion which leaves me no erpedatiom 
ſrom poſterity: but comedy, as by far the moſt, 
difficult, will admit of much alteration and 
improvement. In ſhort then, to hit off the 
PER of comedy with nature and propriety, 

them home to every man's own bu-; 
neſs and boſom, is «taſk reſerved for ſome: 
genius in a future age; ſince, I aſſure _ no 
one of the preſent is equal 10/5 „  EERE, 
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 Gonnras to. Craanpen, From Echatans. 1 


: % 3 41 8 7 A. 2 


HE account which thy laſt letze brou ght 
of the ſurrender of Mitylene, and the puniſu- 
ment inflicted on its inhabitants, afforded us 


a ſtrong pidure of the temper and politics of. 


the Athenians. And by enlivening thy--nar- 


rative of facts with reflections on the: motives 


of their conduct, and intermixing particulars: | 
of their debates and forms. of proceeding, thou 


continueſt to recommend thy diligenes and 


addreſs to the ſupreme council. I believe 1 
have already informed thee, that thy di ifpatches: 
are' conftantly regiftered-in the archives of the” 


empire; and if they are preſerved with that 


ears, of which the' regular ferjes of our re- 
cords from the Teign/of Cvnus is a proof; \they 
will tranſmit to lateſt ages the memory of a very 
able and faithful 2 * wings cad 
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the courſe of his glorious reign, has mown his 
grateful ſenſe of His ſervants merits, by re- 


warding them with thoſe treaſures, which under 
former ones have been laviſhed away on the 


| Dattering, the ſervile, and the corrupted de- 
22 on courts; and thy next remittances 


rom 'Tzrx1BAzus will ſhow thee, that thy al- 
lowance is conſiderably augmented. The 
courier Whom Nicanver ſent to Sparta for 
further inſtructions, is at laſt returned the 
anſwer he has brought to our propoſals, is 
drawn up with the true Laconic liatetineſs 


and brevity. _ £ 


The King, Senate, and Ephori of Sparta to 
© ARTAXERXEs, King of Perſia, health. 


Li 798 of 


can do nothing to obtain it, which will diſho- 
nor our country in the eyes of Greece. 
ehen gd hunk oa mutt. a: 
II areated the agent 'N1canver with great 


X NG, 2154 f 7 | | 
W. ſeek thy alliance not Wer but 


reſerve on this occaſion, and only expreſſed 


my ſurpriſe, that his republic could think 


it equitable, that the whole hazard and expenſe 


of affiſting them ſhould lie on our fide, whillt 


they were tied down to na particular ſtipula- 
tions in ſavor of Perſia. In the courſe of the 


conference F found he endeavoured to diſeover, 
if we were inclined to aſſiſt his fiate:-with ia 


ſum of money, on condition it ſhould be re- 


paid with intereſt in four years. But I told 
* plainly, (as I was ordered, ) that I looked 


* 
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upon our negociation as entirely at an end; 
and that it was indifferent to the king, whether 
he continued here or departed. 1 have not 
ſeen Nicanver' ſince this converſation, but 1 
do not hear he deligns yet to leave us. I agree 
entirely, CLEANDER, with thy opinion, that 
it is ill ſucceſs alone which mult lengthen 
the monolyllables of Lacedemon. From the 
intelligence which thou ſenteſt me concerning 
Prruon, I took hold of an opportunity he 

ve me of entering into ſome likoutſe with 
him. He made an application to me in behalf 
of a correſpondent of Els, an Athenian merchant 


reſiding at Sidon, who had been impriſoned 


by the governor, for refuling to ſubmit to an 
extraordinary tax, which had been laid on 
all foreign commodities. I aſſured him, it had 
been levied without the leaſt authority from 
hence; and that the king would diſclaim the 
proceeding of his governor, by ſending him 
immediate orders, not only to releaſe the 
merchant, and repair the damages he had 
ſuſtained, but to repeal the impoſition. I 
hinted, however, to Prraon, that it was in- 
convenient for the Athenians not to have an 
ambaſſador here to complain of ſuch viole:.e2s, 
wheneyer they happened, and to take care of 
the intereſts of «+1 republic at this critical 
juncture, when they could not be ignorant, 


that the Lacedemonians ſhowed a difpolition io 


cultiyate an alliance with us to their prejudice. 
Prrnon appeared very attentive to my diſcourſe, 
and told me, that he would not fail to inform 


his correſpondent of the relief he had obtained 
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from the king's juſtice; and that he did not 


doubt it would give great ſatisfaction at Athens. 
When thy laſt letters were read before the 
council of Seven, they renewed a diviſion, 
which has for ſome time prevailed amongſt 
them, and ſpread generally through the empire, 
viz. whether Perſia mould immediately take 
part in the Peloponneſian war. Some are 


eager to revenge on one part of the Greeks 


that diſgrace which they ſuſſered from the 


whole body of them at Salamis and Platæa. 
Others think the empire not ſufficiently re- 
covered from thoſe deep wounds, — are 
willing to take time for conſidering which part 
of the Greeks it will be our intereſt to ſupport. 
The younger counſellors and the military men 
declare for the firſt opinion; and as they have 
formed an high idea of the Spartan bravery , 
incline to their intereſt. The wiſeſi and moſt 


experienced ſatraps, and even thoſe among our 


ofticers who have grown. old in the ſervice, 
adviſe us to purſue the- latter ſcheme. The 


worſt is, that he, whom both his abilities and 


integrity render the fitteſt to direct ourcouncils, 
I mean MEcaByzus, declines more and more 
in his health; the conſumptive ſtate of body, 
under which he has labored for two years, 
grows daily upon him. No air ſuits him but 
that of the foreſt of Niſa; and I believe he will 


be unable to attend the court in their removal 


to Suſa. E e * | 

I know not if thou haſt yet been acquainted 
with the remarkable eveats which have fallen 
out within the compals of a few months in the 
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northern provinces. Several complaints havin 
been ſent up againſt Anlazus, the governor of 
Sogdiana, he was ordered to repair to court 
forthwith to juſtify his conduct. Inſtead of 
complying, he pretended at firſt, that ſickneſs 
revented his taking ſolong a journey; but that 
& hoped the reply he made in writing to the 
acculations of his enemies, would be a ſufficient 
apology for his behaviour. His defence was 
ſound to be ſo evaſive and trifling, that a ſe- 
cond order was ſent him by an Aſlenda, to ſet 
out within a day after the receipt of it, if he 


would not be reckoned a criminal; and at the 


ſame time Ochus's lieutenant in Badtria, Se1- 
TAMENES, Was commanded to draw together a 
body of troops towards the frontiers of Sogdiana, 
Arrazus ſoon diſcovered his criminal inten- 
tions; he impriſoned the Aſtanda, ſeized the 
revenues of the province, entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with OxYaTares, who had taken 
refuge at the Scythian court, and broke out 
into an open revolt. By the perſuaſions of the 
latter, 'Tax1Las, the Scythian king, was pre- 
vailed upon to fend to the aſſiſtance of AxrAzus 
a body of thirty thouſand men, who croſſed 
the Tanais, and joined him at Gaza. The laws 


of nations were violated, and our ambaſſador 


Ansaxxs put under arreſt, for remonſtrating 
ſtrongly againſt this open infraction of treaties. 
SPITAMENES, without ſtaying for the reinforce- 
ments, which the governors of Parthia and 


bo 6" ep were preparing to ſend him, ventured 
a ba 


ittle near Cyropolis. He put himſelf at the 
head of his troops, and puſhed the van of the 


* 
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rebels very vigorouſly ; but receiving a. mortal 
wound from a Scythian; bow in the beginning 
of the engagement, his re were defeated, 


and obliged to repaſs the Oxus. Affairs on 
this ſide put on for ſome time a bad aſpect; 


but the. over-ruling Oxomaspes would not 


ſuffer the reign of our Great Monarch to be 


long ſullied with the proſperity of a rebel. For 
the Scythian king being killed by a fall from 


his horſe, as he was hunting, his ſon CLeoPHAs, 


who ſucceeded him, not only releaſed our am- 


baſſador, and recalled his forces , but aſſured 
us, in the ſtrongeſt terms, of his reſolution 
to adhere ſtridtly to his alliances with Perſia, 
and that in purſuance of them he had ordered 
Oxxrarnnxs to depart his country. To deal 


freely with thee, this ſudden turn proceeds 


not ſo much from the natural diſpoſition of 


the young prince, as the influence of his ſa- 


vorite AcasPEgs, who has felt the effect of our 
maſter's liberality. AxIAzus's army, diſcouraged 
by the retreat of the Seythian forces, mutinied 
againſt him; and Bass us, one of his officers, 


had the boldneſs to aſſaſſinate him, as he was 


fleeping in his tent, and ſent up his head to 
court. e | 8 5 

I have now performed the duty of a miniſter, 
in laying before thee, the preſent ſtate of our 


affairs; but-I ſhould ill diſcharge the offices 


of a friend, if I did not aſſure thee of the 
continuance of my regard for thee by a ſmall 


preſent of oriental curioſities, which the next 


ſhip will bring thee from Epbeſus. 


nr 
Thou mayſt likewiſe be ſatisfied , that 
whenever thou art tired of thy hazardous em- 


ployment, I will exert my utmoſt endeavours 


to procure thee a ſecure and honorableceſtabliſh- 
ment in, Perſia. Adieu. | 


P. 
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CLEANDER to Onrsams. . Athens. 
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H agreeably do your letters, moſt noble 
Ons Aus, lead my imagination through all the 
mazes of Ægyptian learning! How is the form 
of ſcience, concealed beneath the veil of ſa- 
_ cred rites! But how rational is the delight 
ſhe gives us, when diveſted of her hieroglyphic 
drels „and ſtripped of that diſguiſe which gains 
her the veneration of the ignorant and admir- 
ing multitude | Upon this principle, the Eleu- 
ſinian myſteries are calculated to inſpire a re- 
verential curioſity, which makes the mind more 
deeply attentive to thoſe truths,” the knowledge 
of which it has with much difhculty attained, 
But why do I talk of truths, when all I can 
tell you is of outward ſhows? For I have not. 
been admitted myſelf to a participation of theſe 
ceremonies ; and yet methinks, if I am not 
widely miſtaken in my gueſs, whoever is an 
hearer of the divine SocRATEs , cannot be 
entirely ignorant of the dodtrines- taught in 
them, though he bimſelf has MR i refuſed , 
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the initiation, even to his diſcredit ; perhaps 
to avoid a more dangerous ſuſpicion of dif- 
covering out of-treachery what he has already 
aber) the inſpiration of an excellent nature. 
but of this hereafter. I imagine you will not 
be diſpleaſed with a particular account of the 
external ceremonies, of which I have my 
been a ſpectator. They begin on the ſiſteen 

of the month Bendpe „, by a general aſſembly 
of the candidates be initiation, who on the 
ſecond purify themſelves in the ſea, and are 
employed on the third in offering ſacrifices of 
little pomp, and therefore not worth deſcribing. 
The fourth day is diſtinguiſhed by a ſolemn 
proceſſion, in which the holy baſket of Ceres 
is carried in a conſecrated car, drawn by four 
milk-white oxen, whoſe necks and horns are 


wreathed with garlands of corn and 3 
the 


They paſs along amidſt the acclamations o 

multitude, who reſound the praiſes of Ceres; 
and are followed by a train of beautiful young 
women , repreſenting the companions of Pno- 


SERPINE. Their eee are gaily embroidered 


with all ſorts of wild flowers; and on their 
heads they bear the myſtic baſkets, which are 
- concealed from every eye beneath long veils 
of purple. © Yet however your curioſity may 
be excited by this concealment, ſaid the 
young ALCIBIADEs to me, believe me, who 
am an initiate, the veils cover nothing half 
« fo much worth ſeeing, as thoſe faces to 
„which they give a becoming ſhade.” On 
the fifth evening is commemorated the ſearch 


of ProsERPINE, when Ceres, ſnatching with 
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a torch the flames of Etna, ran with uncertain 
{teps to ſeek her daughter. The air is illuminated 
with the blaze of ten thouſand torches, and 
aer, is the conteſt, who ſhall conſecrate the 
rgeſt to the ſervice of the goddeſs. The 
moſt remarkable of all the ceremonies was that 
of the ſixth day, when the ſtatue of Iaccnvs, 
the ſon of Jueitex and Cents, is carried in 
roceſhon from Athens to Eleuſis. It ſets out 
rom the Ceramicus, and is accompanied with 
muſe, ſongs, and ſymphonies of ſounding 
braſs, to which the — feet keep time, 
who, as well as the ſtatue, are crowned with 
myrtle garlands. Thus they uſed to paſs in 
ſeſtive pomp along the way from thence called 
ſacred, and, after reſting twice, enter Eleuſis 
by the myſtic gate; but ever ſince the be- 
ginnin the war they have been forced to 
conduct their proceſſion by water. The ſea is 
almoſt covered with the multitudes of ſhining 
veſſels, which are ready to convey the joyful 
crowds, who are received at Eleuſis in a magni- 
ſicent temple, capable of containing, with eaſe, 
more than thirty thouſand perſons. The loud 
notes of the trumpets and clarions are reflected 
with a ſofter echo from the waves ; and with 
| theſe the ſacred bards join hymns of praiſe to 
Ceres, PrROSERPINE, and Iaccuus. The dan- 
p cers with a nimble bound ſkip from one bark 
to another, and with a-thouſand antic geſtures 
expreſs their mimic raptures. ' 1 followed in 
the crowd of boats with Socrates and Arci- 
BIADES., Of the three remaining days that pre- 
cede the initiation , the firſt is paſſed in games, 
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wherein the victors are rewarded with a meaſure 


of barley, that grain being firſt fown in Eleuſis; 
the next, in admitting perſons to the initiation 
of the leſſer myſteries; and the laſt is called 
Plemochoai, from a libation made out of two 


- earthen veſſels placed towards the eaſt and weſt, 


which, after the repetition of certain words, 
are thrown down, and their wine ſpilt upon 
the earth. And here what are properly called 
the myſteries. begin: the happy initiates are 
conducted by Fu £9: aig who has attended 
them through all the ceremonies from the very 
firſt day, into the temple of Cenes, and the 


. impenetrable gates of ſecrecy are ſhut againſt 


the profane. For a ſtranger, though but b 

accident, to be preſent at theſe ſecret rites is 
inevitable death; for an initiate to reveal them, 
death with inſamy. Thus far, however, may 
be innocently known of them, that beſides 
the hierophant, whoſe buſineſs through liſe it 
is to preſide at them, they are attended by 
five public officers, the chief of whom is one 
of the archons, bears the title of king, and 
the day following the myſteries, has the care 
of aſſembling the ſenate, to take notice of any 
irregularities that have been committed there. 
The other four are choſen by the people, and 
called curators. The hierophant, or myſtagogue, 
has alſo three aſſiſtants of an higher, and ten 
of a lower rank, who are chiefly employed 
about the ſacrifices. . Beyond this we know 
little but from conjecture ; but thus much all 
the conjectures that I have ever heard, agree 
in, that the ſecret of theſe mylteries cannot 
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conſiſt in ſhows alone, in viſions, in tful 
noiſes, and appearances, calculated to aſtoniſh 
women and children indeed, but little capable 
of anſwering the raiſed expectations of the 
brave and wife, who all are ambitious of being 
admitted to them. Even in the leſſer myſteries 
many doctrines are inculcated of the higheſt 
importance, and conducive to virtue; yet theſe 
are but a preparation for the greater, and to 
them no one is admitted, whoſe Tharacter is 
blemiſhed with any crime. On this initiation 
are ſuppoſed to depend the favor of the gods 
and the happineſs of a future ſtate. Shall we 
ſuppoſe then, that this degree of happineſs and 
merit is attained by merely beholding a number 
of ſtrange ceremonies, by attending to the 
ſounds of ſolemn muſic, by being in a blaze 
of light, and on a ſudden in total darkneſs, 
by anſwering a few queſtions of courſe, aſked 
by the hierophant, about their previous pre- 
parations ? Or is it by liſtening to a ſacred 

oqrine, that ſhall unfold the ſublimeſt truths 
of religion, by clearing from their minds the 
miſis of yulgar prejudice, and ſorming in them 
juſt notions of the Deity, the one ſupreme 
director-of the world, ſuch as he is adored in 
Perſia, ſuch as he is taught in the more public 
Cretan mylieries, whence that people pretend 
theſe and all others to be derived. Such doc- 
trines as theſe are thought to require the cloſeſt 
ſecrecy, as being too Oppoſite to a uſeful po- - 
pular belief. Such -dodrines as theſe. deſerve - 
indeed the pomp with which theſe mytfteries - 

are introduced, as thoſe of all others the moſt 
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venerable, as thoſe of all others the moſt im- 
portant, as thoſe which alone can open the 
mind to true knowledge, and give a juſt and 
conſtant principle of action. Whether this be 
the myſtery revealed to the initiates or not, 
let us rejoice, Who are in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
valuable knowledge; and it we conduct our 
lives in a manner ſuitable to it, we need not 
be perplexed by thoſe fears, with which many 
are terrified into the initiation , that merely 
wanting the name of initiates will condemn us 
to eternal wretchedneſs; or indeed that thoſe 
who have only the name of it ſhall claim any 
ſuperiority over us in the juſt determinations 
of a future ſtate. Farewel. 
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LETTER XCVYYT. 


SMERDIs to CLEANDER. 


8 has eſtabliſhed the throne of 
Perſia to maintain our religion above the con- 
tempt and inſolence of — who do not 
like the complexion of our barbarous and in- 
hoſpitable faith, which, ſay they, excludes the 

ods themſelves from our cities, and denies 

em an habitation amongſt us. 

Should Perſia yield to a foreign maſter, the 
1 of our religion would add weight 
to our chains; as the wretched Jews meet 


with little compaſſion, and are thought not 


DT 


ſufficiently humbled, while they refuſe to 
comply with the worſhip of their conquerors. 
This people are well known in the Eaſt, for 
their — and inflexible adherence to their 
religion; for what kingdom has not numerous 
families of them, the marks of their ancient 
bondage? Though they are ſo induſtrious to 
reinſtate their nation, like a trunk torn up by 
the violence of a hurricane, in its parent foil, 
it thrives but a while, and extends its bran- 
ches only to be lopped and ſcattered by the 
ſword of a new maſter. The holieſt of the 
Magi does not more Wang admitthe divine 
preſence amongſt them, than this people, 
which they do not preſume to circumſcribe by 
the works of their own hands, nor venture to 
repreſent any otherwiſe than by a dazzling glory, 
an inacceſſible brightneſs, which they aſſert 
ſome time to have been given as a ſenſible mark 
of the Deity's preſence ; but that the moſt in- 
timate knowledge of God is the divine irradia- 
tion upon the minds of prophets and holy men. . 
They are perſuaded of the exiſtence of ſome 
evil genii, which are at leaſt coeyal with the 
world, and the dangerous enemies of mankind. 
They think it no ſtain to marry amongſt their 
own kindred; and they honor a prophet as the 
meſſenger of Heaven. The ſimilitude which 
all this bears to the wiſdom of the Magi, is 
the reaſon the Jews find their condition very 
tolerable under a Perſian yoke. ' Cyrus him- 
felf, when he reduced the pride of Babylon, 
treated them favorably, becaufe he found them 
retaining ſuch venerable dodtrines. Xenxes 
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burnt the temples of Greece , but permitted 
them to rebuild their places of worſhip. Cer- 
tainly, CLeanDER, pure religion was once 


univerſal; and mankind received truth from the 


ſanfe ſource whence they derived their being. 
For this ancient people maintain many uncor- 
rupted traditions , is no change of fortune 
has ever been able to extort from them. Zapoc 
is one of theſe, a perſon of no mean credit at 
the court. Upon aſking him, on what grounds 
His countrymen juſtified their tenacious regard 


For their religious rites; becauſe, ſaid he, 


they were divinely communicated ; and (what 
is much more difficult to ſupport without evi- 
dence) Heaven has not altogether broke off the 


intercourſe with us, but at certain periods 


honors ſome hply man with the knowledge of 
its will, who. firſt gains our credit by Fine 
notable inſtance of power, and then confirms 
us in our religion. Our princes hear his re- 
bukes with decency, and ſubmit to his com- 
mands with meekneſs. They do not profeſs to 
make war nor conclude peace by their own 
ſtrength or counſel, nor dare they aſſume the 
honors of ſucceſs; they are but ſecond in the 
ſtate, for God is the ſovereign. So long as 
we acknowledge this, we have a conſtant and 
happy teſtimony of the truth of it; our ſeaſons 
are ever temperate, our flocks multiply, our 
vintage never fails, ſucceſs attends our- arms, 
and our princes rule with wiſdom. — Zapoc, 
ſaid I, you forget yourſelf, and your fancy 
carries you back to thoſe early times, when 
man's innocence fitted him for the converſe 
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of heavenly genii, who were the vicegerents 
of God, and openly. interpoſed in the admi- 
niſtration of human affairs. But there are now 
no footſteps in the world of that happy ſtate, 
and the miſerable viciſſitudes of our nation 
leave the leaſt room for expecting to find any 
there. — I do not, rephed he, pretend to 
exempt our nation from the ills of life; no, 
we are liable to the greateſt ; for obſerve the 
equality of Providence, which proportions our 
duty to our advantages. We are enjoined an 
hard taſk for our high privileges, no leſs than 
humility in the enjoyment of them; a conſtant 

acknowledgment of a precarious dependance, 
when we ſeem to be above the ſtroke of ad- 
verſity. As God is the diſpoſer of our affairs, 
he will not permit the aid and devices of men 
to ſhare in the honor. We are ſorbid there- 
fore to think ourſelves at all acceſſary to pur 
happineſs, either by induſtry in peace, or 
— and LOS 0 4 To reckon 
up the national forces, and keep exact liſts. of 
the ſoldiery, is laudable ceconomy in other 
ſtates: in us it were a criminal oſtentation, 
and rehance on human aid, (which we profeſs 
not to confide in,) and has ſometimes been 

followed by a national calamity. Much leſs 

ſhould we be tolerated in a defection ſrom the 
divine worſhip, or the vile indignity of fetting 
up an idol in our hearts, as his competitor, 
who has no equal, and will bear no com- 
pariſon; who calls himſelf jealous of a rival, 
a term not more affectionate than terrible to 


. 


his worſhippers. 
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Now, continued he, you ſee the tenure 

of our happineſs, and will ceaſe to wonder 

at our frequent fall from it, ſince it depends 

on the ſteadineſs of the human mind, and our 
perſeverance in a national fidelity. Alas l peace 

and affluence eaſily corrupt the heart, and in- 
troduce an inſenſibility of dependance. We, like 
other nations, ſoon boaſt of our achievements, 
ſtrengthen ourſelves with allies , court foreigr 

marriages, (which are forbidden by the law,) 
and in complacence to our new alliances, agree 
with thoſe nations in their forms of worthip. 
Theſe are the gates that let in plague, famine, 
and flavery upon us, and render us the ſcorn 
of nations, who upbraid us with not having 
a knowledge of the true God, or (what is 
indeed the caſe) not having virtue enough to 
deſerve his protection. Zapoc, ſaid I, you 
ſurpriſe me much, in acculing your nation of 
levity in religious duties, ſince you are known 
to offend in the other extreme; and will not, 
even 1n captivity, be prevailed upon to ne- 
gle thoſe ceremonies which render you ob- 
noxious. — You ſay true, replied he, for 
captivity renders the mind ſober and conh- 
derate, and the moſt cruel tyrant is often 
unable to extort an unworthy confeſſion from 
us. But ſurely you are not at a loſs to find 
the difficulty there is in making fo nice a duty 
as is required of us, compatible with the 
wantonneſs of proſperity. — The ways of 
Providence, ſaid I, are not to be pronounced 
upon with peremptorineſs. I will not pretend 
to ſay, that its dealings are the ſame with all 
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nations; but is it poſſible, that truths of im- 
portance ſhould be confined in the cuſtody 
of an obſcure people within the bounds of 
Paleſtine? — We are not, returned he, an 
obſcure people; our very misfortunes have 
wha IR that; or if we were, perhaps ob- 
foal and privacy may be leſs corrupt guar- 
dians to . treaſures of this kind, than the 
refined polities of large empires. Deſpiſe not 
our weakneſs , SmtRrD1s ; like private men, 
ſtates have their viciſſitudes; we are ſtill a 
diſtint people, and are continued (ſo we 
preſume) for greater ends than the preſent 
meanneſs of our condition promiſes. Great 
princes have ſat on the throne of Paleſtine, 
and a greater ſtill may ariſe, who, like your. 
Cyrus, ſhall vanquiſh the nations of the earth 
with irreſiſtible control, and retrieve the 
honors of an ancient people, who can not 
only fairly trace their anceſtry up to thoſe 
holy patriarchs whom Heaven deigned to ſpare 
at the general flood, but paſs that common 
boundary to the annals of other nations, and 
deduce our origin from the common father of 
the human race. e SET. EO 
Our difcourſe. was much longer; and Za- 
Doc's honeſt zeal for his religion and nation 
accompanied him through the whole, con- 
duced, not without ſome appearance of reaſon, 
but not ſo much, but that 1 ſaid to myſelf at 
parting „ Good Heaven! what a blefhng is 
ope, Which is fo hard to be extinguiſhed; in 
the human breaſt! It is a fpark that lives 
where there appears no fuel for its ſupport, . 
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This people in ſlavery keex proſperity in view, 
and (by what I can diſcern) indulge their 


imagination with victories to come, and an ex- 
tended empire in diſtant ages. | 
From Balch. + 


LETTER XCVIII 
CLeanven to Gopnras. From Athens. 


9 8 ſuperiority of the Athenian naval ſorce, 
if rightly managed, muſt turn the balance of 
war in their fayor, as (not to put thee in mind 
of other inſſances) ſufficiently appears from 
the iſſue of the Corcyrean troubles. The 
conteſts between the Ariſtocratical and Demo- 
cratical factions there roſe to ſuch a height, 
that much blood was ſpilt during the violence 
of the tumults, in which the people had, for 
the moſt part, the advantage. e party of 
Oligarchilis „being apprehenſive that their 
enemies would take poſſeſſion of ſome poſts 
very incommodious for them, in a fit of rage 
and deſpair ſet fire to the buildings round 
the forum and harbour. Great quantities, of 
merchandize and other rich effe *; were con- 
ſumed in the flames, Which ſpre . wide, 
that if the wind had not been contrary, the 
whole city muſt have been burnt to the ground. 
The day aſter this diſorder, NrcosrraTus-ar- 
rived with the Athenian ſquadron, from Nau- 


. Pacus, and ſoon compoled matters ta the 
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advantage of his party. The others were dil- 
armed, obliged to deliver up hoftages, and 
four bali of the chief amongſt them con- 
fined in the temple of Juno. Within four or 
five days after, the Peloponnelian- fleet, coy- 
ſiſting of fifty ſail, commanded by Arias 
and BrasIDas, came in fight of the iſland. 
The united ſquadrons of the Corcyreans and 
Athenians went out to meet them, and began 
an engagement, which laſted till night. The 
former, who had a diviſion amongſt their 
ſeamen, and brought up but few gallies to 
fight at a time, were put in great diſorder; 
but the latter behaved with fuch gallantry, * 
that though they had only twelve ſhips, they 
ſunk one of the enemy's, and ſecured the 
retreat of the Corcyreans. The confuſion was 
ſo great within the city, that had the Pelo- 
ponneſians ſollowed the advice of Brasiwas, 
and attacked it directly, they would, in all 
probability, have been maſters of it before 
morning; but they contented themſelves with 
landing troops, and ravaging the country. 
This gave the Corcyreans time to recover froin 
their ae! Err „ and take the proper precau- 
tions with regard to the Ariſtocratical party, 
who meditated a ſecond riſing. The arrival 
of an Athenian fleet of ſixty fan obliged Ar- 
cinas to re-embark, and retire into port with 
no ſmall precipitation, leaving the ſea open 
to the enemy. The Corcyreans, elated with 
theſe powerful ſuecours , were determined to 
take a complete revenge upon the adverſe party, 
and proceeded againſt them with the moſ 
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bloody and mercileſs ſeverities, inſomuch that 


in the ſpace of ſeven days they extirpated al- 


moſt all the Ariſtocratical faction. Fifty of the 
richeſt citizens were put to death, according 
to the forms of law. The others were privately 


aſſaſſinated by their creditors, or. murdered ' 


at the altars, whither they fled for refuge. A 
_ number of theſe unfortunate men, it is 
ſai 


ſcribe, of the Corcyrean ſedition, which, for 
the time it laſted , was as violent as any re- 
corded in hiſtory. It is obſerved to have been 
the firſt, which has broken out in this war, 
founded on the different principles of the Athe- 


nian and Lacedæmonian governments; but 


from the animoſities which the cruelty where- 
with it has been carried on muſt occaſion 
through all the Grecian ſtates, it is conjec- 
tured that it will not be the laſt. The Athe- 
nians triumph greatly in their good fortune, 
and ſay, the Peloponneſians have behaved in this 
affair with that irreſolution and inexperience 
which accompany all their naval operations. 
They imagine, that the ſucceſs with which in 
the ſame year they have quelled the revolt of 
two conliderable iſlands, ſecures to them the 
fidelity of their allies, whom ſuch ſtriking 
inſtances muſt convince, that the Lacedemo- 
nian power cannot yet protect them from the 
weight of Athenian reſentment. The grave 
and pious, with whom I converſe, find their 


joy greatly abated on this occaſion, by the 
fatal conſequences which they apprehend from 


, were ſhut 'up and ſtarved in the temple 
of Baccuus. This is the concluſion, noble 
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2328 as a general diſregard 


theſe unhapp 
to public fait 
_— and religion in the intercourſe between 
the Grecian ſtates. Fx oi . 
The Athenians have this day decreed an 


aſſiſtance of twenty gallies to the Leontines, 


a people of Sicily, of Ionian extract, who are 
at war with the Syracuſians. The chief of the 


Leontine embaſly is GondiAs, a celebrated 


orator, whoſe eloquence has had great weight 


in the aſſemblies. It is of a new and peculiar 
kind, abounding in frequent flouriſhes of fancy, 


and metaphorical alluhons. He has many ad- 
mirers here. For my own part, I think the 
ſtyle of his orations is rather ſtiff and affected, 
than perſuaſive and elegant, and owes its chief 


graces to novelty. GoRrG1As, beſides acquiring 


the reputation of an able negotiator, has.con- 
ſiderably improved his fortunes by his Athe- 
nian embaſſy. The whole city reſort to hear 
his rhetorical lectures, and he receives as a 
gratuity from every diſciple who attends them, 
no leſs than an hundred minæ. Though the 
Athenians in the decree pretend, that their 
ancient alliance and relation tö the Leontines 
are the reaſons which induce them to Tend 
theſe ſuccours, thou mayeſt eaſily imagine they 


are not the principal ones. The real intentions 


of this ſtate are to prevent the ſupplies of corn, 
which their enemies receive from Sicily, and 
by degrees to get footing there. I know ve 


well, that the fertility and riches of the iſland, 
its command of the ſeas, and the ſhort paſſage 


from thence to Italy, have long rendered it the 
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object of ambition to the moſt enterpriſing 
politicians. During the adminiſtration of Px- 
RICLES, there were ſchemes formed to ſeize 


upon ſome part of Sicily; but that great mi- 
_ miſter 2 diſcour them, and told thoſe 


who adviſed it, that the republic was not 
powerful enough to undertake- an expedition, 
which beſides its own diffculties, would in- 
fallibly draw upon them the arms of all Greece. 
The preſent rulers, bolder but leſs prudent 
than PericLes, have not (as ſar as I can learn) 
laid theſe views aſide, and therefore gladly 
_ embrace the opportunity, with which the Leon- 
tines furniſh them, to introduce Athenian forces 
into Sicily. | 5 

Thy converſation with Pryrnox,; noble ſcribe, 
was extremely well timed; and the relief, 
which the rullids of our monarch afforded to 
the merchants at Sidon, has given very ſavor- 
able impreſſions of the Perſian court. They 
talk of e thither an embaſly of ſome of 
their principal citizens. In the mean time a 
_ commiſhon has been diſpatched to Prraon, to 
manage their affairs with the Jreat King, as 
an agent from Athens. Adieu. 5 5 
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1 "HAVE FO oy ion” 1 the pail of | 
MgcapyYzus, which he has ſo ranged in his 
ſplendid apartments, as to ſhow at once his 

| tale and value for them. I am perſuaded, that 
an affectation of this ſort of ſcience, as it is ſo 

general in Athens, inſtead of adding ornaments 
to 2 1 muſt fill it with ridiculous characters. 

For if I underſtand thy ingenious comment 
upon thoſe pieces of art, to} Judge of ſcul 
and painting, and to be pleaſed with them on 
good grounds, 'a man ſhould be acquainted 
with nature and the paſſions ; ſhould know 
how & baſe, an honeſt, or a great mind would 
aquate the body in different circumftances; in 
ſhort, ſhould be both an abſtract moraliſt, and 

a practical obferver of human liſe. I do not 
wonder that thou, Crzanver, ſhouldſt add 
this to the number of thy accompliſhments; 
but I think few have the Previous qualifica- 
tions for it. 

In return ſor my entertainment, I will ac- 
quaint thee with ſome natural curioſities, which 
have lately engaged the attention of 'the Magi. 
One of them, Parzrrnxs by name, has been 
at great pains in ky collection, and has formed 


an erat theſis therbbn. He thinks, 
be is * add d to prove not” only the 
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ancient deluge, but other revolutions in the 
earth of a more permanent eſſect. This col- 
lection is lodged in a neat room, at one end 


of the ſchools of juſtice, Where the ſons of 
the Magi hold their daily diſputes. Upon my 
entrance, PArizrirnxs opened the drawers of 


his cabinets, and 


ſed to view a great 


number of ſea-ſhells of ſuch variety, as are 
ſcarcely to be ſeen on the ſtrand, when a 
furious tide has driven them from the bed of 


the ocean. My attention was raiſed by the 


ht, when Parizirnzs begun, ſaying, All 
— . have ſome tradition 91 a 2 flood, 
which deformed the face of the earth, and 
brought ſuch deſolation upon our race, as to 
leave but a ſingle ſamily to re-people it. This 
was the great triumph of Azimanrus; he thought, 
when he was permitted to confound the ele- 


ments, to mix. air, earth, and water, and 


extinguiſh every ſpark of terreſtrial ſire; that 
he had renewed chaos and his ancient domi- 
nion over nature. But he ſoon ſaw order 
reſtored; and now no footſteps remain of that 


"hideous devaſtation, but ſuch as you ſee be- 


fore. you, a ſufficient monument indeed of its 
truth to all future ages. Theſe ſhells were 

thered ſrom different countries far from the 
on ; ſome of them formed parts of a rock; 
others were encloſed in a lels denſe coherent 
matter; ſome were, near the ſummit of moun- 
tains; others many fathoms below the ſurſace 
of the vales. The flat country of Babylonia 


and 
and that 


t, the rocks of Arabia and Perſia, 


chain of hills which runs from the 
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Tanais toward the Caſpian ſea, contributed 
to enrich theſe cabinets. But, ſaid I, there 
is room to doubt of their antiquity ; for how : 
could. things of ſo periſhable a nature be pre- | 
ſerved through ſo many ages? Becauſe, ſaid | 
PAT1ZITHES, they have been encloſed in the 
bowels of the earth, and were better guarded 
ainſt the effects of time, than the bodies of 
the ancient Egyptians in a caſe of aſphaltus. 
Here, 1 55 he, obſerve that ſhell, which fo 
nearly reſembles a cone; it was lately found 
on breaking a piece of marble, which made 
art of a great pyramid in the lake Meeris. 
Which therefore do you judge to be of greater 
antiquity, that ancient, mag „or the ſhell 
ou have in your hands? Doubtleſs, ſaid I, 
you'll ſay the fhell, becauſe the materials muſt 
be older than the building. But, continued 
I, do 1 then ſuppoſe this ſhell to be coëval 
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with the rocks? Not only ſo, ſays he, but on [244 
lacs to them, as I will ſatisfy, you immediately. N 

pon which he broke the ſhell, and con- 1 
tinued his lecture in the following manner: Ri 
The contents, ſaid he, you ſee are a piece of 1 
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tian marble; now if you pleaſe to com- 
pare the marble with the ſhell, its caſe, you 
ſind they exactly tally. No ſculptor on earth 
could ſo nicely have fitted the. protuberances 
of one to the cavities of the other. There is 
an exact ſimilitude in the lines of each, though. I 
almoſt numberleſs, and ſome of them ſcarcely # 
diſcernible to the eye. This ſtone, therefore, j By 
which is now ſo firm and ſolid, was once not 


ſo, but in à fluid ſiate, and received ity 
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impreſſion from the ſhell. Tam ſatisfied, ſaid I, 
this cannot be the effect of art: but the notion 
of fluidity and the parts of a rock ſeem to be 
at a great diſtance; and I would rather con- 
tinue in ſuſpenſe, than fit down with ſuch an 
hypotheſis. There is greater difficulty in ſup- 
po ng this than the thing you would prove by 
it. I can more eaſily believe there has been 
a deluge, than that it ſhould be able to ſoften 
rocks, and bring them to a ſtate of diſſolution, 
which is what you ſeem to aim at. Have pa- 
tience, ſays he, and I will be more explicit 
q on the ſubjet You know, that ſome of the 
Y ancient pillars and obeliſks at Thebes, Memphis, 
4 and Babylon, are thought by the judicious to 
be nothing more than a cement or compoſition, 
becauſe no quarry can be found that bears 
any reſemblance to them; and our modern' 
btulders have variety of ſuch cements, as from 
d fluid ſtate come to a firm conſiſtency, when 
the ſuperfluous moiſture is carried off by the 
warm air and ſun. Now why ſhould we deny 
the ſame privilege to nature? When the mighty 
flood ſwept over the face of the earth, and 
ploughed up the looſe foil, the mouldering 
clays, and chalks, and infinite yariety of ma- 
terials, the ancient rocks were waſhed at.their 
42 ry roots, their foundations were opened, 
4 and (as a rocky promontory undermined by 
4 the ſea breaks off from the continent, and is 
ſunk for ever in the abyſs) having no ſted- 
| faſtneſs, they reeled from their places, and 
their weight bore them towards the centre, 
where they lie for eyer beyond the reach of 
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adventurous mortals. The blended materials 1 
thrown up in promiſcuous heaps by the wav 
covered them; and as the waters ſubſided, 
cemented together more cloſely; and as the 
arts were nearer akin, they cohered and 
| 8 bodies of different firmneſs and ſolidity. 


I do not therefore require of you to beljeve, 


that the ancient rocks and compact bodies were 
diſſolved, but that many new ones were formed 
by the deluge , which had encloſed the ſpoils 
of the ſea within them. If you can admit this 
account, you will eaſily And a ſolution for 
every thing that lies before you; if not, they 
are attended with inſuperable difficulties. 
What other rational account will you give of 
that ſhell of a nautilus, which was found 
buried in a ſtratum of a piceous ſubſtance below 
the bed of the river Arbis, when ARTAXERXES 
commanded a bridge to be built over it? Or 
thoſe teeth and part of the jaw-bone of a 
monſtrous ſhark, which were dug from the 


ſame quarry that ſupplied the eunuch Baco- 


RAZES 1n building his magnificent palace ? This 
large drawer is filled with curioſities from a 
bed of chalk fifty cubits below the ſurface of 
the earth. Theſe ſmall chalky maſles are full 
ol. the little bones and teeth of fiſhes, and many 
ſhells of the moſt delicate texture, and great 
variety of ſhape and color; for neither the 
ſorm nor color is injured by the ſoftnefs of 
the ſtratum they. fortunately. fell into. I was 
much pleaſed with the ſight of theſe, and 
began to handle them too roughly, as I per- 
ceryed by my friend's countenance, who turned 
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as pale as if I had defiled the elements. Upon 
which I reſtrained my curiolity within the 
bounds agreeable to him. He next bid me 
obſerve ſome fiones which retained impreſſions 
from fiſhes, which, ſays he, have long ſince 
been waſted away, becauſe of their tender 
ſubſſance; but the impreſſions remain not only 
of the head, fins, and tail, but the very ſcales; 
and in ſome you may perceive a gloſſy gold color 
received from the body of the fiſh. Here is 
one ſo entire, you may diſiinguiſh it to be a 
river perch. - 

Pray, ſaid I, in this general confuſion, 
which you ſuppoſe, might one not expect to 


find ſome produds of the land as well as the 


- Tea preſerved in the ſtrata of the earth? Yes, 
rephed he, there are ſome horns of deer that 


were found in a moraſs- at a very conſiderable . 


depth. Here is a beak of the tian Ibis, 
and ſome teeth of monkeys, now no where 
but in Ethiopia, which were found in the 
heart of a mountain near the Araxes; and all 


thoſe nuts and almonds which you ſee, were 


dug from under the roots of ancient cedars 
in Mount Libanus, when the Tyrians expected 
to find rich mines in its bowels. Thoſe ſhat- 
tered and decayed bones were gathered from 
different depths of the earth, where it had never 
before been opened. Here, ſays he, are ſome 


maſſes of a very compact marble , but only 


uſed in covering houſes, becauſe upon a ſtroke 
it is apt to ſhiver into thin plates; for many 
vegetables were buried in the ſtratum, and 
prevented its cementing ſo cloſely in thoſe parts. 


- 
1 » 


Ce TTRENE: 


Upon which he ſplit it very dexterouſſy; and 
now, ſays he, you may ſee the broad leaves 
of the Kigyptian papyrus, lying flat and pa- 
ralled one to another, as you may have ob- 
ſerved them aſter the Nile is abated, and has left 


thoſe plants clogged with mud, and all inclining 


the ſame way with the direction of the ſtream. 
I could ſhow you many maſſes that are filled 
with fern, the common duce of dry and 
barren grounds; ſome wits myrtle, box, and 
many other vegetables. But pray take notice 
of two pieces of iron ſtone, each about a foot 
ſquare and of a flat ſurface: a ſort of net-work 
is deeply impreſſed on the whole ſurface of 
one, on the other the ſame work 1s in a ſort 
of relief; they differ no otherwiſe than the 
ſeal and the wax, for they once adhered to- 
gether in the ſame maſs. I took up a ſtone, 
which ſeemed unworthy a place in his cabinets, 
and obſerved to him, that it was uſed in the 
moſt ordinary buildings. You are right, replied 
he, there is no commoner material; Joy the 
more I wonder it has not been taken notice 
of, for it is made up almoſt entirely of ſmall 


ſhells. Place it in a convenient light; and you 


will ſee them of a thouſand different ſha 


The buildings of Suſa, and, I doubt not, all 


the cities of the world, are full of the exuvie 
of fiſhes. This is no extravagant thing to ſay, 
if we conſider the vaſt ſhoals that muſt have 
been poured out of the boſom of the deep, 
which not only contains the ſhells of NE 
preſent race, b 
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preceding ages, ſince they ſeem not to be of 
a very periſhable nature. I will add a piece 


of advice to thee, Oraxxs, who art employed 


by ARTAXERXES in railing monuments to his 
honor, that, when thou buildeſt for poſterity, 
thou chuſe the moſt ſimple materials; for the 
veins and coloring of marbles are chiefly 
owing to vegetables and the exuviæ of animals 
interſperſed in the original ſtrata, or ſome 
maxture of heterogeneous bodies, which ſeldom 
cement. well together, and therefore yield 
ſooner to the attacks of time. I thanked Pa- 
TIZITHEsS for his advice, and the new ſcene 
he had opened to me. I told him, I was not 


one of thoſe who doubted the reality of a 
_ deluge; but I did not imagine nature would 
have ſupplied any arguments for it: ſhe ex- 
hibits every where beauty and order, but is 


cautious of ſhowing her deformities. Thou, 


my friend, haſt penetrated into her arcana, 


and bringeſt to light what ſhe would have 


concealed. Thou diſcovereſt how ſhamefully 
- ſhe was diſturbed by the deſtroyer AnIxuAN Ius, 
- who diſſolved her laws, and ſet her at variance 


wath herſelf. . 


— 
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CLeanDER to GonkxAs. 


A s I, am ſenſible my public diſpatches are 
always read before the council of ſeven, and 
afterwards regiſtered in the archives; I would 
not in them mention an affair which gives me 
ſome uneaſineſs, and which I intend only for 

thy knowledge. My brother, Hireeras, en- 
_ cloſed in his laſt ogy fo the following ſentence 
out of a letter from Hypasees the chamberlain, 
to him. © Tell Crzanpzr, his merit has raiſed 
him many enemies, who endeavour to ſup- 
plant him in the favor of the miniſters. The 
practices of the great are buſy againſt him. 
A Fs not at preſent time to write more. 
My friends have ſent me no advices of this 
nature; and yet the myſterious brevity of this 
paragraph ſtrangely confounds me. I know not 
any of the courtiers to waom I ever gave the 
leaſt ground of offence; at the ſame time I 
cannot underſtand the conduct of TERIBAZus the 
treaſurer. He has never once written to me 
ſince I reſided at Athens, though he made me, 
large promiſes of friendſhip before I left Ec- 


batana ; and for this laſt year I have. never 


received a ſingle mina of appointments. 
If the e, L of” EGARYZUsS and 


thyſelf had not ſupported me, I ſhould have - 


been reduced to great diſtreſs. 
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Next to the protection of OromasDEs , ge- 
nerous GoprYas, I depend upon thine. Thou 
wert never yet known to diſappoint the meaneſt 
of thy dependants. I will therefore reſt aſſured, 
that thou wilt not ſuffer a friend to be run 
down by court- faction, who may venture to 
ſay, that he has not been uſeleſs to the country 
which employed him. Adieu. | 


From Athens. P. 


LL TE MS: 0.1 


OxrsAamEs to CLEANDER. 


1 HAYE in a former letter obſerved to thee, 
CLEANDER, that the peculiar regard which the 

yptians ſhow to the remains of their de- 
cealed friends, proceeded upon a perſuaſion 
of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after its ſeparation from 
the body; an opinion which has ſo generally 
obtained in all nati»as of the world, that one 


may with better reaſon conclude it is inherent 
in the human ſoul from a conſciouſneſs of its 


own immortality, than that it was diſcovered 
firſt by the Ægyptians, and derived from them 
to the reſt of mankind. But however that 
be, they doubtleſs were the firſt who accom- 
modated this doctrine to the groſs conceptions 
of the vulgar ; and this gave riſe to the ſuper- 
ſtitious repreſentations in their funeral folem- 
nities, which are performed near Memphis, 
in a large parcel of ground ſet apart for that 
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urpoſe, and called the territory of the dead. 
t conſiſts of ſeveral large and pleaſant meadows, 

encompaſſed with groves of lotus and ſweet 


canes, and watered with many clear rivulets 


and ſountains from the ſerpentine windings 
of the Nile . But the dead are not admitted, 
nor ſuppoſed to be admitted to this place; 
until they have paſſed the folemn tribunal, 
to which they are conveyed in a boat acroſs a 

reat lake called Acheruſia. Before the coffin 
is put aboard, any perſon is at liberty by the 
law to accule the dead; and if it can be proved 
that the deceaſed led a wicked life, then the 


judges appointed for that 3 give ſentence, 


and the body is refuſed an honorable burial. 
If no informer appears, or the information 1s 
proved falſe, all the kindred of the deceaſed 


leave off mourning, and begin to ſet forth his 


praiſes, and recount the virtues wherein he 
excelled, invoking the infernal deities to re- 


ceive him into the ſociety of the juſt. On 


one ſide of the lake is the temple of the in- 
ſernal HECATER, and the gates of Cocyrus and 


LeTas made faſt with brazen bars; on the other, 


the pleaſant iſlands and meadows before-men- 
tioned, where thoſe who are abſolved at this 
tribunal have a right to be interred, if their 
friends defire it; but whether their bodies are 
depoſited there or not, they repreſent the calm 
or happy ſtate into which ſuch perſons are re- 


ceived in the Amenthes, or invitble region 


of departed ſouls. I have already hinted to 


51 Diop. Srcur. lib. i. e. 7: 5 | 2 
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ou, that their dodrine of the ſoul's immortality 
is blended with that of its Tucceſſive revolu- 
tion through different bodies. The Amenthes 
therefore, or their name for the inviſible region, 
ſignifies a place that receives the fouls, and 
ſends them back again. In that ſtate, the good 
aſter their removal from the body, are ſup- 
ſed to be in a quiet and unruffled fituation. 
But it is not till after they have paſſed through 
their ſeveral ſucceſſive revolutions 53, and have 
returned again into the human body, and not 
till after a ſecond ſeparation from it, that the 
are ſuppoſed to paſs into an happy fſiate, if 
they have adted their part yirtuouſly in this, 
the ſecond time, as they did before. But the 


notion of the ſoul's tranſmigrating through 


various kinds of bodies, I have reaſon to think, 
was a later improvement of their philoſophy; 
and I conceive the more ancient doctrine to 
have been rather this, viz. that they ſhould 


return again to act their part in an human body 
at the great mundane revolution. When in 
our way to the Labyrinth, we ſiopped to ſurvey 
the three great pyramids that ſtand between | 


52 Tov de Torov big ov ot Tas Woxas 
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Memphis and Arſinoe; it was impoſſible not 
to reflect upon what principle they could be 
erected. They might perhaps be contrived for 
other purpoſes of their religion beſides the 
entombing of the dead; but however that be, 
it is certain the founders of them intended 
their remains ſhould be depolited therein. A 
deſire indeed of perpetuating their names by 
ſome laſting monuments, might be natural to 
the Agyptian kings, as well as to thoſe of 


other nations; yet it is peculiar to Egypt to 


boaſt of a more expenſive magniſicence in theſe 


monuments than in the palaces of the living. 


And by deſigning to be buried within the 
pyramids, places of ſuch impenetrable ſtrength 
as were never erected for the defence of the 
living, one muſt ſuppoſe they intended to 
ſecure their remains inſt the injuries of 


time, or hoſtile fury, in thoſe eternal habita- - 


tions. And does not this peculiarity 4 


of a piece with that of their being more foli- 


citous than any other people, to preſerve their 
bodies from putrefaction, by ſalting and em- 
balming them, which is an art original to 


Egypt. Both the one and the other peculiarity 


may, I believe, be accounted for, upon the 
ſame principle which Cnzres, an Egyptian 


1 to us in ſome diſcourſe we 


ad upon this ſubject. It was the ancient 


opinion, that the ſouls delighted to hover 


about thoſe places where the bodies were 
depoſited , with good hopes of returning 
80 Aegyptii periti ſapientiæ condita diutius reſer- 


yant eadavera, ſal. ut anima multo tempore perduret, 
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again into their own, if thoſe bodies could be 
reſerved until the great period came round. 
But in caſe they mouldered away, or were 
deſtroyed by violence, their ſoul would be 
allotted to ſome new body, and in that again 
expoſed to all the ſame hazards of vice and 
lution it had happily eſcaped in the firſt. 
The Agyptians, in their ſymbolical way, ex- 
preſs the permanent and incorruptible nature 
of the ſoul by certain immutable proportions 
of number ; from whence Prraacoras, they 
ſay, learnt to call it a ſ{elf-moving number, 
expreſſing in a myſtical ſenſe, mind, or an 
eſſence that had nothing in it of matter, which 
is flux and changeable. Some believe the py- 
ramidal form to be expreſſive of certain ſacred 


and myſtical dodtrines ; but I think it more 


natural to ſuppoſe, that in thoſe monuments 
which were intended to endure through a long 
courle of ages, it was'pitched upon principally 
as being a form the moſt permanent and lafi 

It might moreover be deligned in honor to the 
chief objects of their worſhip ; for pyramids 
and obeliſks have been very ancient repreſenta- 
tions of the celeſtial divinities, by alluſion to 
the pyramidal or conical forms, in which the 


rays are emitted from a luminous body. The 56 


pyramids I ſaw ſtand upon the brow of a 


* 


& corpori ſit obnoxia, ne cito ad aliud trauſeat. Szzvir 

Comment. in v. 67, Aeneid. lib. iii. 
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rocky hill, which riſes in a gentle aſcent from 
the level plains by Memphis, but the ſame 
rock is continued weſtward to the ſteep moun- 
tains of Lybia. Each ſide of the greateſt pyra- 
mid contains about ſeven hundred Grecian feet. 


in length; the ſides aſcend by rows, riſing like 
ſtairs {rom the bottom to the top. The height is 


computed to be nearly equal to the baſe. The ri- 
ver enters by a ſecret channel into a great ſubter- 
raneous vault underneath this pyramid 7; and 
in the middle of that receptacle is an inſular. 
fabric, where the king's body, who fuuſhed 
the pyramid, was intended to be entombed. 
A great a mage „paved in ſome places with 
granite marble, lies ſrom the banks of the Nile 
to the brow of the hill whereon this pyramid. 


ſtands. Southward, about a bow-ſhot from 


this, we meet with another, the next in mag- 
nitude , but which falls ſhort of the dimen- 
lions of the firſt; neither are the fiones which 
compoſe it of ſo vaſt a ſize. The ſides riſe not 
by degrees hike that, but are a ſmooth ſliding. 

ain Grows the bottom to the top. It is bounded. 
yy the north and weſt with a row of cells“, 
the whole like a regular fabric, hewn out in 
the hard rock. On the weſt „ | 7 
the great pyramid 1s a la ile of building of 
the Balaltes ſtone *?; from ee , as \" — 
the cells round the ſecond, are ſecret paſlages 
into both, but through them only the prieſts 
or the initiated ever enter. South eaſt is the 
famous Sphinx, a coloſſal figure of an immenſe 
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fize, computed to be in length one hundred 
and forty-three feet, in height ſixty- two, 
and one hundred; and two in compaſs about 
the head. It was undcubtedly ereded there 
to expreſs the ſeaſon of the inundation. 
The third pyramid ſtands diftant from the 
ſecond about a furlong, upon an advan- 

eous height, whereby afar off it appears 
equal to the former, though indeed the whole 
pile is much leſs and lower; yet for the ſtruc- 
ture and beauty of the marble it excels both 


that and the great one. Cloſe adjoining to it, 
on the eaſt ſide, is another building, of a dark 


ſtone like Thebaic marble. At a diſtance we 
could diſcern to the ſouth ſeyeral other pyra- 
mids, which lie ſcattered through a deſert tract 
on the confines of Lybia , and are found all 
along the upper region to the borders of 
Ethiopia; many of which I ſaw in my paſſage 
the laſt year down the Nile: but moſt of them, 
though very durable in their kind, were the 
work of earlier and more ſimple ages, when 
the Ægyptians were rather Jefirous to pre- 
ſerve their remains inviolable, than ambitious 
to leave conſpicuous monuments of their ſtate 
and magnificence. They were erected by the 
ancient kings of the Thinite dynaſty, or in their 
times, However, there is, I am told, one 
among them , which nearly equals in its di- 
menſions the largeſt of theſe, by Memphis. 
Next in antiquity to thoſe, and more ancient 
than thefe, are two admirable pyramids ſtand- 
ing in the middle of the great lake Morris. 
For Cazumis, (whom HeropoTvs uſes to call 

2 K 


* 
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Carors, making a Greek name of the 


* 


tian,) who 1s reputed the ſounder of the firſt 


of theſe by Memphis, was among the de- 
— or ſucceſſors of SesosTR1Is; and-Si- 

STRIs himſelf was later than Mœris. Ceranen 
and Mycerinus, to whom the ſecond. and 


third are aſcribed, were one the brother, the 


other, 'a ſon of CnEUunts. The great lake of 
Meeris was contrived fog a balance to the 


waters in the annual inundation. And there 


is a communication from _ river to the lake. 
by a great ditch, eighty furlongs in length, 
and three hundred feet in breadth, by. which 
it may receive the ſuperfluity of water 
when the Nile riſes to an exceſſive height, 
as by opening its other fluices the country a 


at diſtance round it may be ſupplied in 


ſeaſons when the river fails. And though the, 
expenſe of opening and ſhutting the fluices be. 


very great, yet it is certainly a work of the 


greateſt benefit to Ægypt. In the midſt of the 
lake the king contrived a place for his ſepulchre, 
and raiſed two ſtately ids, the one for, 
himſelf, the other for his wife; and upon the. 
ſummit of each he placed a colofſus of marble. 
ſitting upon a throne. From the foundation 
the pyramids are a hundred fathoms high; they 
are feen fifty fathoms above the water, and. 
are hid as many fathoms under it; ſo that the 
lake is in ſome places three hundred feet in 
depth, and, as HzxopoTus perſuades me, was 
all made by art. The circumference is com- 

uted at three thouſand fix hundred furlongs. 

t lies about fix hundred furlongs above the 
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city of Memphis. We paſſed in a boat acroſs 


this lake to the Labyrinth, which is ſaid to 


Have been built by joint conſent of the twelve 
kings, who reigned in Egypt aſter the ex- 
ulſion of SETHON, the prieſt of Vurcan. The 
abric 1s the moſt wonderful in its kind in all 
the world, from which Dexvarvs received 
the model of the much-famed Labyrinth he 


built in Crete. The ſubterraneous apartments 


were all cut by hand in the ſolid rock; which 


might paſs for an incredible ſiory, were it not 


conſidered that the whole rock is a ſand ſtone, 
which contributes to the preſervation of the 
bodies depolited within it. And in theſe -won- 
derful apartments are the gabbares , or mum- 
mies, of the twelve kings who built the La- 
byrinth, with the remains of crocodiles, and 
other their ſacred animals. But if the labor 
and expenſe of ſinking pits, and excavating 
vaults, in the ſolid rock, or raiſing ſuch im- 


menſe piles of ſtone above ground, to ſecure 


the human remains from the violence of after- 
ages, m_ be in ſome ſort accounted for upon 
a perſuaſion they firmly maintain with regard 
to the ſoul's revolution; yet their paying an 

al regard to the remains of the moſt noxious 
animals can be reſolved mto nothing but the 
moſt extravagant phrenſy and ſuperſtition. | The 
whole nome, which takes its name from the 
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50 So the embalmed bodies were called in the lan- 
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neighbouring town of Arſinoe, pays an extra- | 


vagant veneration to crocodiles. Theſe are 
embalmed with moſt exquiſite art, and ſet up 
in niches , as the bodies of birds and other 


animals are through every part of the ſubter- 


raneous chambers. At. the angle where the 
Labyrinth ends, there is a pyramid of two 
hundred and ſorty feet in height, with a baſis 


of the ſame dimenſions, on which are engraved 


coloſſal figures of animals: the / paſſage that 
leads to it is under ground. The ſeveral-cor- 
ridors and intricate paſſages of the Labyrinth 
below ſeem to anſwer, as nearly as we could 
compare them together, to the apartments 
above; of which, as I know HzronDortus has 
given the moſt exact defcription, 1 will not be 


tedious in attempting it after him. It was by 
a very particular intereſt With Curres, the 


Egyptian prieſt, who accompanied us in this 
tour, that I gained admittance into the apart- 
ments under ground, of which HeropoTus 
himſelf was denied a fight the firſt time that 
he travelled into Agypt. But 1 mufi have 
been initiated to have entered the pyramids; 


the preparations for which I have no time 


now to go through. 

I write this from Sais, a city of ancient 
note in the Delta, the curioſities of which, 
alter I have taken a regular ſurvey of them, 
may furniſh out another letter to you, before 
begin my voyage for Greece. But I willingly 
confeſs, CLEANDER, that you are fo well in- 


ſtructed in the philoſophy and learning of thoſe 


ſages, who were moſt converſant in the recondite 
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dodrines of Ægypt, that I have correſponded 
with you more for my own fake, than for any 
information I could hope to give you from the 


little I have gained by my inquiries. Hero- 


DoTUs ſaid, upon ſeeing your epiſtle on the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, This Epheſian has 
« diſcovered more of thoſe ſecrets, by a ſnhrewd 
induction from ſome light and unguarded 
« hints of his Athenian friends, than any ought 
to know who is not an initiate, or than an 
« -mmitiate ſhould dare to reveal: and he 
hath rehgiovſly omitted the very mention .of 
them in his hiſtory. Adieu. 


un War. 
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LETTER CIL 


HrpasPes to CLEANDER.. 


Aras! / CreanveR , the throne. of Crnvs 
bas loſt its firmeſt ſupport, and our monarch 


the ableſt of his miniſters, in the perſon of 
MecaBYzus. This great man expired, full 


of years and honors, at his palace in Suſa, 
the fifteenth of this moon , with a circumſtance 
attending his death, which rarely befals thoſe 


in his ſtation, that both the tears of the prince 


and the lamentations of the people attended him 
to the grave. And indeed their ſorrows were 
with good reaſon united; for the hereditary 
eſtates and dignities, which deſcended to him 
from his grandfather MgcaBrzus , who aſſiſted 
to deſtroy the Magian tyranny, and his father 


ZoyyruUs, who took Babylon, threw him 


under no temptations of complying ſervilely 
with the meafures of a court to raiſe a fortune, 


or of giving up the intereſt of the crown, from 
which he derived his honors, through an aſfecta- 


tion of popularity. At the ſame time, the virtue 


and generoſity of his temper rendered him in- 


capable of ſuggeſling any counſels but ſuch as 
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tended to the mutual benefit of the monarch 
and the ſubject, His many ſhining qualities, 
and glorious exploits, are at preſent the reigning 
topic of our converſation. And though the 
remembrance of them rather ſerves to imbitter 
than allay our concern, permit me, in com- 
pliance with the general taſk, to indulge my- 


ſelf a little on a ſubject to which thou thyſelf 


mayſt be in part a ſtranger, ſince thy acquaint- 
ance at court was not formed till the moſt 
active ſcenes of his life were over. 
Mecaprzus was educated under the eyes 
of his father in the regular and manly diſcip- 
line of the ancient Perſians; of all others the 
beſt. adapted to rectify the heart. Hence he 


imbibed thoſe principles of juſtice and fortitude, 


which carried him - through the world with 
untainted integrity. He was early inured. to 
the dangers of war, according to the culiom 
of the young Perlian ſatraps; and performed 
ſuch ſervices in his firſt.campaigns , as recom- 
mended him to the notice of Darrus, a prince 
remarkable for a ſuperior {kill in diſtinguiſhing 
the merit of his 8 In the next reign, 
Mzcapvzus's favor was ſo ſar from being di- 
miniſhed , that, when Xenxes undertook his 
expedition againſt Greece, he made him ge- 
neral of the land forces in conjunction with 
Marnonius; and, as a farther mark of diſtinc- 


. tion allied him to the royal blood, by a mar- 


riage with Auris, his daughter. As thou 
knoweſt that the ill ſucceſs of the invaſion of 
Greece was owing to the raſh counſels which 
conducted it, there is reaſon to believe, that 
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Mecanryzus took no greater ſhare in the ma- 


nagement of the war, than the duties of his 


ofhce required from him; and even declined 
being concerned in a project, on which XEXXES 
would have ſent him, of plundering Delphi. 
It was in the happy reign of our preſent mo- 
narch, that the merits of this great man prin- 
cipally. diſplayed themſelves; for the wiſdom 


of the prince never fails to ſhed a cheriſhing 


influence over the abilities of his ſeryants. 


The firſt ſervice which MzcAapvrzus performed 


was no leſs than that of diſcovering and pre- 
venting the treaſons of AxrA BAN Us, who, after 


taking away the life of Xeaxes, imputed the 


murder to his eldeſt ſon DAxtus; and when 
this deteſted calumny had brought undeſerved 
puniſhment on the young prince, he continued 
his practices againſt ArTaxERXEs, the next heir. 
MecaBYzus, not content with diſtinguiſhing 
his fidelity by tracing out this dangerous; con- 
 Tpiracy, gave ſtrong proofs of his courage in a 
battle againſt the adherents of AxTananus, who 
raiſed a rebellion to revenge his death. He 
was afterwards thought the fitteſt : perſon to 
command in Agypt, Where the natives had 
taken the advantage of theſe troubles to throw 
olf their obedience to Perſia, and were ſtrongly 
ſupported by the Athenians. . 1 
ſeated the rebels and their allies in a battle 
near Memphis, and ſoon reduced them to 
ſurrender, upon this ſingle condition, that 
their lives ſhould be ſpared. N 
Thou wilt wonder that I paſs over in 


Glence a few ſucceeding years of this great 
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man's liſe; let it ſuſſice to ſay, chat by a ſteady 
obſervance of duty through the remaining part 


of it, he expin the ſhort folly he had been 
guilty of, in departing from that ſtrict ſub- 


miſſion to his prince which is required by 


the laws of Perſia. Thoſe who were ac- 
quainted with his high ſpirit, and high no- 
tions of honor, were perhaps leſs ſurpriſed 


than others at his indignation, to fee his ſuc- 


ceſsful ſervices: ſo ill requited , as that the 

yptian priſoners, and IN ARius, their pre- 
tended king, ſhould be put to death, cont 
to the public faith, which he had engaged to 
them for their ſafety. On his return to court, 
our. monarch , who perhaps thought him not 
ſufficiently humbled, or had a mind to 


ut 
his fidelity to a trial, took hold of an ——— 


to baniſh him to Cirta, on pretence that he 


had violated a ſtanding law of the empire, 


which enjoins that none ſhould dare at any 


Hunting to ſtrike the beaſt, before the king had 


thrown his javelin. MecapBrzus behaved him- 
ſelf with ſuch reſignation in his exile , that, 
by the interceſhon of his friends, he was 
reſtored to the-royal favor, and employed to 
oppoſe the attempts of Ciwon. The conſtant 
run of ill ſucceſs, which attended us in eve- 
ry engagement with the Greeks, had ſo dif- 
22 our ſoldiers, that all the conduct of 

EGABYZUS could not infpire them with cou- 
rage, in a battle which he ventured againſt 


the Athenian general on the coaſts of Cilicia. 


This induced him to be a ſtrenuous adviſer of 


peace, that the empire might have leiſure and 
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opportunity to recover its loſſes. The condi- 
tions of the treaty, which goes by the name 
of Cimon's p „ were, as thou knoweſt, 
rather fuited to the exigency of our affairs, 
than the honor or advantage of the empire, 
and occaſioned at firſt. great diſcontents ene ; 
the people. But MzcaByzus both foreſaw and 
foretold the advantages which muſt enſue to 
us, when the Greeks, delivgred from foreign 
wars, would in all probability turn their arms , 
againſt themſelves. This always made him at- 
tentive to the progreſs of thoſe diſturbances; Þ>* 
which the refileſs ambition of the ſtates, where 
thou reſideſt, perpetually excites. He employ- 
ed ArTumivus of Zelis to ſoment the quarrels e 
between Athens and Sparta; and when the 
war now carrying on was ready to break out, 
propoſed in council, that thou ſhouldſt be fent 
to watch over the counſels of Greece. Thou 
gaveſt him ſo much ſatisſaction in this employ- 
ment, that on his death-bed he ſpoke of thy 
abilities in the ſtrongeſt as well as the kindeſt 
terms, to the king himſelf, who did him the 
honor of a viſit. I 5 1 
And in truth, my CIEAN DEA, thou baſt 
occaſion. for the patronage of all thy friends. 
TerxrBAzus, the treaſurer, whoſe crafty. in- 
ſinuating temper thou art not unacquainted. 
with, privately impels that poſitive old coun- 
ſellor, the maſter of the poſts, to [prone about 
diſadvantageous reports of thy conduc. - : 
give out, that thou haſt indeed tranſmitted the 
news of the Piræus with tolerable exadtneſs; 
but neither raiſed up friends to Perſia, nor 
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penetrated into the ſecrets - of the Athenian 
_ counſels. That, inſtead of joining with CLEO 


and his faction, whom it is our intereſt to ſup- 
port, as they defire the continuance of the war, 
thou converſeſt with none but thoſe who de- 
clare for peace, and even mingleſt in their 
cabals. Perrisas, the eunuch, and ARTAsIRAs, 
keeper of the records, do thee ill offices. The 
chief aim of this fooliſh intrigue, of which I 
have taken ſome pains to get to the bottom, is 
to contrive thy removal from Athens, that one 
Trxocres may be thy fucceſlor. He is a rhe- 
torieian of Eubœa, who having fled his coun- 
try for debt, has rambled over moſt part of 
Greece, and procured recommendations to ſome 
of the ſatraps here. He appears, from the little 
I have feen of him, to be a talkative conceited 
pedant, pretending to great correſpondences 
in Greece, and to be well ſkilled; not only in 


the politer arts, which have been his ſtudy, 


but in the politics of each republic, and the 
diſpoſitions of the ruling men. He is a conſtant 
attendant at the tables of ſeveral of our ſatraps, 


to whom he Pays an aſſiduous court, by flat- 


tering every ſplendid vanity, and complying 
with whck: Tarlathe wary his awe 
never-failing 'arts by which a paraſite and fyco- 
phant finds means to ſhut the doors of the 
great againſt modeſt worth. I can affure thee, 
that the calumnies of thy enemies make no 
impreſſion upon the mind of our ſovereign. 
He has ſupported the remonſtrances of GoprYas, 
by ſuch expreſs orders to the treafurer con- 
cerning thy remittances, as he will not dare 
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to diſobey. That honeſt miniſter is employed 


in the friendly but diſagreeable office of ſetiling 
the affairs of Mecaprzus's family, which are 
much diſordered by the infamous practices of 
AroLLONIDESs, the phyſician. I know not how 


to explain to thee, at this diſtance, ſuch a 


complication, of guilt. That Coan wretch. has 
dared to' pollute the honor of the royal blood, 
and ſtain the bed of his maſter and CO 
with adultery. But, let me draw a veil over 
this ſcene of iniquity, and only wiſh that the 
name of Auris may not deſcend. to poſterity 
in the annals of the family of Acnamenes. 
The bare touching this ſubject renews my grief 
for the loſs of ſo able a miniſter, which thoſe 
alone are capable of feeling as they' ought , 
whom hiſtory and experience teach how much 


the influence of one ſuperior genius contributes 


to the happineſs of nations“. Farewel, 
From Suſfa. . 654 | P- 


61 Tt is not improper to obſerve. here ohen for all, 


that the principal facts in theſe letters, relating to Mzca- 


BYzUs and his family , «re likewiſe mentioned, though 
with leſs accuracy and fewer circumſtances, in the frag- 
ments of Cres1as, which are uſually printed at the end 
of Henovorus. The confirmation which thoſe fragments 
receive ſfom our colledion, will probably give the reader 
a better opinion of the Cx1vian. phyſician's veracity, whoſe 
fabulous accounts of India, have greatly ſunk the credit of 
his Perſian hiſtory ; though one would imagine that his 
long reſidence in the court of Artaxerxes Magxon, and 
his perſonal favor with that prince, muſt have enabled 
him to compile it from the moſt authentic materials. 
Note by the Tranſlator. „ 
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penetrated into the ſecrets of the Athenian 
counſels. That, inſtead of joining with CLRON 
and his ſadtion, whom it is our intereſt to ſup- 


port, as they deſire the continuance of the war, 
thou converſeſt with none but thoſe who de- 
clare for peace, and even mingleſt in their 
cabals. P·ris As, the eunuch, and ArTAsIRAs, 
keeper of the records, do thee ill offices. The 
chief aim of this fooliſh intrigue, of which I 
have taken ſome pains to get to the bottom, 1s 
to contrive thy removal from Athens, that one 
TriocLts may be thy ſucceſſor. He is a rhe- 
torieian of Eubcea , who having fled his coun- 
try for debt, has rambled over moſt part of 
Greece, and procured recommendations to ſome 
of the ſatraps here. He appears, from the little 
I have ſeen of him, to be a talkative conceited 
pedant, pretending to great correſpondences 
in Greece, and to be well ſkilled; not only in 
the politer arts, which have been his ſtudy, 


but in the politics of each republic, and the 
diſpoſitions of the ruling men. He is a conſtant 


attendant at the tables of ſeveral of our ſatraps, 


to whom he 2 an aſſiduous court, by ſlat- 


tering every ſplendid vanity, and complying 
en Tandatlie 3 his * 
never-ſailing arts by which a paraſite and ſyco- 
phant finds means to ſhut the doors of the 
great againſt modeſt worth. I can affure thee, 
that the calumnies of thy enemies make no 
impreſſion upon the mind of our ſovereign. 
He has ſupported the remonſtrances of Goprras, 
by ſuch expreſs orders to the treaſurer con- 
cerning thy remittances, as he will not dare 
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to diſobey. That honeſt miniſter is employed 
in the friendly but diſagreeable office. of lettling 
the aſſairs of Mecaprzus's family, which are 
much diſordered by the infamous practices of 
APOLLON1DEs, the phyſician. I know not how 
to explain to thee, at this diſtance, ſuch a 
complication. of guilt. That Coan wreich has 
dared to pollute the honor of the royal blood, 
and ſtain the bed of his maſter and benefactor 
with adultery. But let me draw a yell over 
this ſcene of iniquity, and only wiſh that the 
name of Auxris may not deſcend. to. poſterity 
in the annals of the family of Acnanenes. 
The bare touching this ſubject renews my grief 
for the loſs of ſo able a miniſter, which thoſe 
alone are capable of feeling as they ought , 
whom hiſtory and experience teach how much 
the influence of one ſuperior genius contributes 
to the happineſs of nations. Farewel, 
From Suſa. *. N. 
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61 It is not improper to obſerve. here once for all, 
that the principal facts in theſe letters, relating to Men- 
BYzUs and his family, are likewiſe mentioned, though 
with leſs accuracy and fewer circumſtances, in the frag- 
ments of Cres1as, which are uſually printed at the end 
of HRnoborus. The confirmation which thoſe fragments 
receive ſfom our colledion, will probably give the reader 
a better opinion of the Cnivian, phyſician's veracity, whoſe 
fabulous accounts of India have greatly ſunk the credit of 
his Perſian hiſtory ; though one would imagine that his 
long reſidence in the court of ArTaxenxes Magxon , and 
his perſonal favor with that prince, muſt have enabled 
him to compile it' from the moſt authentic materials. 
Note by the Tranſlator. 8 | 
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"LETTER G 


CLEAND EN to OrsaMEs. 

1 HAVE taken all opportunities of improvin 
my acquaintance with ——_—— The ſeve 

converſations I have had with him, on the 
ſubject of religion, give me no reaſon to repent 
of it. And this thou wilt perhaps think ſtrange, 
when I ingenuouſly confeſs to thee, that he 
has unſettled the favorable ſentiments I enter- 
tained before, of every known mode of 4 
pular worſhip eſtabliſhed on the earth: ſuch is 
either the dexterity or the force of his reaſon- 
ings. We walked out together the other day 
in a very ſpeculative mood, at ſome diſtance 
from the city, towards the ſhore, where we 
_ ſuryeyed the ravages which the ſea has lately 
made on the oppolite coaſt of Eubœa. It was 
a melancholy proſpect to obſerve trees torn up 
by the roots; the hopes of the huſbandman 
floating on the ſurface of the waters; and as 
the ſcene made a ſtrong impreſſion on - my 
— ſo it called up my compaſſion. I could 
not help crying out, in a fit of very humane 
enthuſiaſm, +** Good Providence! why doſt 
thou fuffer the evil principle to deform and 
* defolate thy works! How will it glad the 
„ univerſe to ſee the day, when the power 
« indulged to this being ſhall ſubmit to thine!” 
SOCRATES interrupted me, while I was 
running on in my complaints; And pray, 


SET: TRAS.. | 257 


„ (faid he,) CLEAN DER, do you know the in- 
„ tention of the Creator, in producing that 
« infinite variety of weeds and inſects, which 
follow one another in numberleſs ſucceſſions 
„every hour, and which ſuſſer as much from 
* the tread of the thinking philoſopher, as of 
„the heedleſs peaſant? Thele always ſeem 
« ſuperfluous, and are often inconvenient to 
us; and yet doubtleſs have their uſe and im- 
« portance in the 1 Are you acquainted, 
« (continued he,) with the, deſign of the 
« ſhipwright in each rope, ſail, or timber, 
that contributes to the willing of a galley? 
« And yet you can truſt to his diſcretion and 
« experience in ſuch matters. Perhaps the 
„tone of every firing upon the Doric harp 
« may, when | ſeparately taken, be jarrin; 
“and unpleaſant; and yet their ſounds are ſo 
« exactly , proportioned to each other, as to 
« compoſe the moſt ſtriking and engaging me- 
“ lody. Will you then place leſs confidence 
in the mechaniſm of the divine artiſt, than 
« in that of a ſhipwright? Or, becauſe'you 
„know more of the harmony of an harp than 
5 of the univerſe, will you doubt the ſkill of 
« 
5 
60 
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him who ſormed the muſic of the ſpheres, 
and preſerves the minuteſt atom that lies 
under our feet, or the largeſt orb that rolls 
over our heads, in its proper ſituation ?“ 
The ſubmiſſion you recommend (returned I) 
is a good maxim.” If then (anſwered he) 
you are by no means maſter of the volume 
Hof nature, why ſhould you pretend to ori- 
* ticiſe it? If you are — of the Deity's 
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exiſtence and omnipotence; of the boundlefs 


wiſdom, beneyolence, and rectitude of his 
nature; ſatisfy your doubts with the rational, 
as well as pious, folution, that whatever hap- 
pens, either in the natural or moral world, 
with reſpe& to its ultimate tendency ,' and 
the good of all, operates as it ought to do. 
And that oriental dodtrine of the future 
reſignation of power to be made by AnINA- 
wrus to OxomAsDEs, is neither more nor leſs 
than a figurative or allegorical manner of 
expreſſing this plain truth. Who knows but 


the guardian genius of our ſtate may have 


turned the inundation, refulting neceſſaril. 
from thofe general laws by which matter is 


diredted, on the coaſt of Eubœa, where its 


conſequences are leſs fatal than they would 


have been on that of Athens ? Perhaps, 


therefore, we have reaſon to be particularl 
thankful. Let that be as it will; it is agreed 
that ſtorms and tempeſts are of ſervice in 


clearing the atmoſphere from vapors: and 


why may not earthquakes and torrents, how- 
ever they injure and diſtreſs us for a while, 
anſwer ſome unknown purpoles of laſting 
benefit? Of theſe things we are both in- 


competent and improper judges.” 


*<« I ſee (interrupted I) what you aim at: 


you would argue that all evil is partial, and 
not abſolute ; that what we ſee of it ariſes 


not from any malevolent being, counteracting 
the good one, but from the original ſcheme 
and conſtitution of things. At the ſame time you 
muſt own, that uninterrupted tradition, one 


Fd 


* 


« guments for the belief of a Providence, ſpeaks 


as ſtrongly in ſupport of the opinion Wieck 


you controvert. 1s opinion has been lo 


„held by the Perſians, and many other na- 


« tions of the world. For they thought (and 
_ © rightly I believe) that evil in no ſhape WI 
« ever could be: derived from Gon; they 
„thought, that as he is perfectly good, he 
could never inter mix the leaſt of it in 


« his works; and as he is perfecthy wiſe, they 


„ imagined, if the whole had depended on his 
« will, he would have been careful to com 
« trive it better. From ſuch narraw; & 4 
contradted views of the ſyſtem (replied 80- 


«© CRATES). men have concerved it apr to 
clear 


« ſuppoſe an AumuAxtus, in order to | 
« difhculties; little apprehending that all evil, 
“like the viper, carries along with it an an- 


tidote for the poifon it ſheds. - We find vice, 


or moral evil, is attended with pain; or na- 


„ tural evil: by this means men are brought 


* to a ſenſe of what is right, and natural evil 


in its turn produces moral good. By another 
revolution, very obvious and frequent, moral 


„good brings forth natural good; and that, 
produeing riot and exceſs, again brings ſorth 
“ moral evil. Such is the revolving condition 
* of things; nor is any part, of the creation 


„calculated to unhappy ends, in tlie whole 


1 1 chain of cauſes and effects, _ which 
* hangs down from heaven io earth, and is 
fixed to the foot of Joys's throne: You ſee 
©* there is no occaſion for the bad principle , 


„Zan 
* 
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« to account for appearances in morals. or in 
„ phyſics. It is then highly reaſonable to be- 
lieve there is none. But, (ſaid 1) to wave 
© the ſuppoſition of à malevolent being ex- 
iſting from all eternity; methinks another 
opinion is not abſurd, which is derived from 
ancient tradition, that before the formation 
« of the world out of Chaos, a certain ſpirit 


ol high order revolted from his allegiance to 


* the Deity, and drew off with him a large 
< number of demons. Theſe perpetually en- 
« deavour to diſturb the regularity. of the uni- 
< verſe, and are more eſpecially employed in 
“ haunting the ways of men, and ſuggeſting 


4 to us thoſe iniquities, which reduce us 


* to the ſame ſtate of miſery with themſelves.” 
Even this ſentiment, anſwered SocraTEs, 
" 8 to me liable to ſuch difficulties as 
„ ſufficiently explode it; although it is ſecure 


from the great variety of contradidions, on 


_<« which the other is founded. It is improbable, 
« that a being ſo excellent in rational endow- 
«© ments, and therefore ſenſible of his own 


„ ſiniteneſs, ſhould entertain a thought of re- 


4 belling againſt the infinite Providence. We 
“ find even men, frail and ſhort-fighted as they 
are, expoſed to innumerable unruly appetites, 
and ever complying with their impulſe, are, 
« when they commit vice, far from meanin 

to affront the Deity, and only deſign to gratly 
% a craving and tormenting- an Suc 

« beings, as the revolted ones you ſpeak of, 
« could not then be ſo abſurd, as to attempt 


dethroning that power who raiſed them from 


nothing , 


* 


PPT 
« nothing, and by whoſe goodneſs they ſubſiſted; 


and as they were of ſo ſublime a nature, th 
could be open to no paſſion, but the more 
refined one, of ambition or of pride. From 
« the; ſaint attacks of both theſe, the purity of 
their judgments would preſerve them: in 
- the former caſe, a juſt ſenſe of the divine 
erfections ; in the latter, of their own. 
„Elfe, I would aſk, of what value is exalted 
« reaſon? But ting there is this common- 
« wealth of evil ſpirits exiſting in the vaſt ex- 
e panſe; yet I doubt whether they are ſuffered 
„to break in upon the borders of our world. 
= * To ſpeak plainly, I muſt think their agency 
© here not only neither terrible nor trouble- 
ſome, but entirely unneceſſary. Our virtue 
„is ſufficiently aſſaulted by internal paſſions ty” 
or external allurements ; and reaſon often $583 
“ quits the field, unequal to the combat. It 38 
is to be preſumed, therefore, if theſe ſpirits 15 
are permitted to inſnare mankind, that the 
J * Being gives us, in thoſe moments, an 135 
extraordinary power, to aſſiſt our reaſon in "= 
withſtanding the extraordinary temptations ; 
* which engage our appetites. So that, ad- 
mitting the nd to be as you ſtate it, we are 
juſt in the condition in which we were be- 
fore, as to the proportion of temptation to 
invite tranſgreſſion, and of reaſon to ſupport | 
virtue. Hence I maintain that the agency = 
of theſe beings is unneceſſary; and as the 
* wiſeſt of all Beings can do nothing that is 
ſuperfluous, I muſt think the opinion is an 
error, however ſupported by tradition, or 
2. | 11 
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« enforced by authority. The truth is, the 
“ belief of the evil principle (as I have already 
„ explained to you) aroſe from the conjectures 
« of Ignorance; and the worſhip of him aroſe 
„ from the ſuggeſtiong of Fear; the two fatal 
ingredients of Superſtition, which begins in 
« the firſt, and terminates in the laſt. For the 
„ underſianding and the paſſions reciprocally 
„ miſrepreſent objects, and ſerve to confirm 
„one another in their mutual miſtakes. I 
“% hardly imagine this idolatry took place ſoon 
<« aſter the creation of things, or. early in a 
* ſtate of innocence and nature. The human 
race would be pleaſed in the beginning with 
<« the freſhneſs and novelty of all around 
«© them. They would addreſs themſelves to 
„the good principle, in ſongs of thankſgiving; 
and as, during their artleſſneſs and ſimplicity, 
„ ſcarcely any natural evils, and no moral eyils 
appeared, they would not turn their thoughts 
„or adoration. to the bad. principle. Ta 
% indeed it is rational to ſuppoſe, that it 
« would be in the infancy. of an undepraved 
« world, as in the infancy of man. We ſhould 
«© be more governed by hope, a paſſion that 
«« attends the harmleſs and unpractiſed; than 
«© by fear, a paſſion that grows only from diſ- 
« appointments and experience. He 
«© when regular ſocieties were, by degrees, ſcat- 
% tered over the face of the earth, natural evil 
« increaſing with the improvements of art and 
% the fantaſtic elegancies of liſe, and moral 
evil ſpringing up from the refinements of 
% policy and the jarring intereſts of private 


{ 
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_ « perſons; and of nations, mankind betame 
© diſſatisfied. with the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, not apprehending they had brought 
theſe calamities on themſelves; endeavoured 
to fearch for the cauſe of them; and at laſt 
«© dreſſed up in their affrighted imaginations 
_ © that airy viſion of the malicious being. Thus 
< ſtands the origin of the opinion, whoſe 
progreſs I take to have been this 
+ When the difficulty of accounting ſor 
the phenomenon of evil was firſt ſtarted in 
the minds of men, they thought their God 
was enraged with them, beheving he had 
the ſeeds of peeviſhneſs within him as well 
* as they; and in order to mollify him, they 
worſhipped him under the particular con- 
ſideration of his angry actions. This was 
done in many countries by the worſhip of 
evil characters recorded in their hiſtories, 
which were thought to be emblematical of 
the wrathful agency of the Deity. In Tyre, 
and in Carthage, (a Tyrian colony.) they 
ſtill continue to offer human ſacrifices to 
SATURN , or Morocn, who probably Was 
once a cruel tyrant in that kingdom, and 
adored upon his death, to prevent hun from 
perſevering, in another lite, in the male- 
volent diſpoſitions he had ſhown to his people 
in this. The worſhip of Sa runs was after- 
wards interpreted to bear a general alluſion 
to the diſorder obſerved in the ſyſtem, and 
regarded only as a peculiar manner of ap- 
peaſing the anger of the one Deity. The 
* caſe was the ſame in Ægypt as to the worſhip 
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„ of Trpnuon, who, in his hiſtorical capacity, 


„„ was the diſturber of his country, as Osiais 


« was the benefactor of it; in his allegorical, 
« he was the burning heat of the ſun pro- 


“ ducing drought in their lands, and the anger 


<« of the Deity exerting itſelf in the puniſhment 
„of the world. But when men ſaw an un- 
« interrupted train of evils come in upon them, 
« inſtead of here and there an inconvenience 


or a miſchief as at firſt, they thought theſe 
„ different operations could not be derived 


from one cauſe; and to remedy the ſeeming 
inconſiſtency, they imputed the good effeds 
„ to one being, and the evil to another. Hence 
„ they implored the aſſiſtance of the one, and 


M6 * ag the reſentment of the other; never 


« reflecting, that however they might hope to 
< ſoften a being various in his temper, it was 
„ abſurd to entreat or expect compaſhon from 
« one perſectly malicious.” I am very much 
% obliged to you, SocraTEs, ( (aid 1. for 
« your unreſerved diſquiſition of this matter; 
„and ſince we have entered ſo fairly and in- 
« ſenſibly into the ſubject of idolatry, I wiſh 
« you would go on with it.” “ We are now 
“ (anſwered the philoſopher) returned to the 
“city, and my engagements call me to a ſym- 
« poſium with ALciniapes. But I flatter my- 
$ fell another opportunity will ſoon be'offered 
„ to us. And ſo we parted. 

Whether there was any weight in theſe 
reaſonings , thy penetration will inform thee. 
Thou wilt at leaſt judge from hence, how freely 


- SOCRATES diſcourſes on every point of moral 
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inſtruction and popular belief. For my own 
part, I was ſilenced, not convinced his 
arguments; or, if I were convinced, I was 
unwilling to be converted by them. 

The detection of error, Onsauzs, is as 
neceſſary to the confirmation of truth, as the 
contemplation of vice to the practice of virtue. 
And yet I queſtion, whether it be worth while 
to think ſor ourſelves upon theſe matters, to 
reform ſpeculative errors, and depart from re- 
ceived opinions. Such inquiries expoſe. a man 
to various cenſures. The diſcreet upbraid him 
with imprudence, the prejudiced with abſur- 
dity, the dull with affecation, and the bigots 
with impiety. In Greece indeed there is one 
circumſtance. attending theſe fiudies, which 
prevents the ill conſequences that might other- 
wiſe ariſe from them. For the philoſophers, 
not eſteeming the people fit to be admitted into 
their Arcana, lay it down, that truth is in- 
tended ſor private entertainment, rather than 
for public utility; as if it were like the water 
of the Choaſpes, whoſe refreſhing draughts 
oxy indulged. to none but the ſovereigns of 
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LETTER CIV. 


© Crxanver' to Smtrrs the Mage. 


* 


. not, wiſe SMrtrvis, that I fre- 
quently ſend thee my obſervations on human 
nature, and its efforts towards wiſdom in this 
country. Aſſure thyſelf, no place in the world 
affords ſuch variety as Greece. Thou, who 
art uſed to converte with a people contented 
with the wiſdom of ZoroasrteR, liveſt in per- 
petual calm. Thou canſt have no conception 
of the turns and whimſical fallies of the human 
mind, where full liberty is indulged. The peace 
which ariſes from an union of opinion, is like 
a dead ſtill fea; without danger indeed, but it 
ſhows not the ſtrength and nature of that ele- 
ment. In this place, if a man preſerve but an 
external regard for the gods, the principles of 
philoſophy and religion are mere matters of 
choice. He may take what maſter he pleaſes; 
or, if he like it better, (which ſome have 
affecied,) he may take none, and ſo have the 
credit of being ſelf-taught, and perhaps too 
of being the only follower, as well as founder, 
of his ſyſtem. 

There is a man of no ſmall note at Abdera, 
who to a knowledge of nature has joined that 
of mankind. By a conſtant train of reaſoning, 

founded on experiment, he attained the one; 
and the change of manners, that a courſe of 


„ 
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travels preſented him, gave him a ſufficient 
infight into the other. The reſult of this im- 
proved genius is ſomething extraordinary; he 
very much affeds ſolitude, but with no deſign 
towards ſerious ſpeculations; nothing is farther 
from him: he ſhuns men, not to avoid the 
gaiety of converſation and the impertinence 
of mirth, but becauſe he can enjoy himſelf 
better, and be merrier without them. Nobody 
laughs more heartily at a jeſt he has juſt heard, 
than this philoſopher does at his own ordinar 
reflections. His imagination affords him 
conſtant ſupply of ridiculous images; but if 
any of his neighbours interrupt his merriment 
by falling in his way, he turns the laugh upon 
them. It is to no purpoſe to tell him they are 
diſpoſed to be ſerious; that they expect his 
condolence for the loſs of their treaſure, the 
ſailure of a vintage, or the death of a relation. 
He knows no paſſion but one; and whatever 


turn of mind their fortune gives them, his is 


always to be merry. In ſhort, if he hears that 
an heir is born, or a family is extin&; if he 


be told of new honors conferred, or diſgrace 


falling upon a great man; of the ſucceſs of an 
army, or its defeat; his laughter is equally 
immoderate. This philoſophic turn has Hine 
thing ſo particular in it, that the whole town 


Nr to ſend for Hieeocrartes to cure him 
0 


his frenzy. The phyſician , upon his arrival, 
found him in the laborious employment of 
diſſecting animals, and was received with a 
oud laugh; which, however, was ſo far from 
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convincing him of his patient's diſorder, that, 
after ſome converſation with him, he turned 
back with indignation, and ſaid, he was the 


only man amongſt them in his ſound ſenſes. 
ou, my. venerable friend, whoſe com- 


poſed mind is as the ſerene brightneſs of the 
moon, wilt almoſt fancy this extravagant cha- 


racer is of my own forming. But I aſſure 


thee I have heard alſo of another maſter in 
philoſophy of a direct oppolite turn, who 


weeps at every thing which raiſes the mirth 
of the odd citizen. of Abdera. I cannot tell 


which of theſe two to prefer; and it is im- 


oſſible to 2980 both. But I think, if that 
earned phyſician had confined them together, 


till they had reconciled their ſyſtems to each 


other, he would have taken a reaſonable 


method of bringing them to. that moderation 


which thou art too well acquainted with, 


either to let the vice and miſery of our ſpe- 


cies: ſubjed thy mind to perpetual melancholy, 
or the vanities and ſollies of it be the materials 
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AnTAXERXEs the Kine to CLEAN n. e 
Tx; E ſatisfaction which you have given us, 
by your diligence and abilities in the diſcharge 
of your employment at Athens, hath been ſo 
great, that we have not only ordered our mi- 
niſters to ſignify it to you in their diſpatches, 
but beſtowed ſeveral marks of our royal favor 
upon you, as a Juſt reward of your faithful 


ſer wies... FF N 2% oth 

We do not doubt of the continuance of 
that zeal and induſtry which hath hitherto ap- 
peared 3 your conduct; and have therefore 
thought fit to intruſt you with an affair of the 
higheſt importance, which demands as much 
ſecrecy in the management, as ſpeed in the 
execution. You cannot be ignorant, that 
during the time of our royal father, the people 
of Bœotia, particularly the Thebans, were well 
affected to the Perſian cauſe, and, even in 
oppolition to the reſt of Greece, made the 
ſubmiſſion of earth and water, which was 
demanded of them; perſevering in their fide- 
lity to us inviolably till the unfortunate battle 
of Platæa. We have lately received undoubted 


intelligence, that notwithſtanding the change 


which happened at Thebes, ſoon after that 
action, and the general notion, that the ci 

is entirely devoted to the intereſt of Lacedæ- 
mon, there ſtill ſubſiſt great remains of the old 
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Median faction, who want nothing but en- 
couragement from us, and ſupplies of money, 
to take the government into their hands. Upon 
theſe grounds we direct you, that without the 
leaſt 1 or ſiaying for further orders, you 
ſet out for Thebes; and if you find things in 
the condition in which we have reaſon to 
believe they are, you muſt concert, with the 
deſcendants of TIdACENVESs and ArTAcinUus, 


_ (families well known for their adherence to 


our intereſt,) thoſe alterations in the ſenate 
and magiſtracy, which may bring that ſtate back 
to its former meaſures. It will then be eaſy 
for you to prevail, that we may be admitted 
into the Peloponneſian league, or at leaſt the 


 Bceotian confederacy; and that a proper place 
of arms, as the fortreſs of Elatea, may be 


rovided for the reception of the troops we 
Mal ſend to their aſſiſtance. We have or- 
dered our treaſurer TERIBAZzus to ſend you, 
by the ſhip which conveys this packet, re- 


mittances ſufficient to enable you to put our 


deſign in execution; and ſo not doubting that 
you will exert your utmoſt induſtry and abili- 
ties to accompliſh this important ſervice, we 
recommend you to the protection of 'Oro- 
MASDES. | Fo „ bn bd etl 
Given at Suſa the palace, the 22d of the 
moon Aban, in the 41ſt year of our reign. 
f | | * 
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_ + CLEANDER to Onsamss. _ 
I MET SOCRATEs very lately returning from a 
ſacrifice, at which he had been preſent with 
many others in the temple of Minerva. I 
efieem myſelf extremely tortunate, (ſaid I,) in 
Wu ws. you at a ſeaſon ſo opportune for re- 
ligious ſpeculations. You know OI which 
J have upon you; and though various things 
have paſſed ſince our laſt conference,, in the 
daily courſe of bufineſs and converſation in 
which we are engaged; yet I aſſure you, my 
thoughts have often recurred to the matters 
you inſiſted on.” After ſome recollection, the 
philoſopher began thus: That the beſt things 
are liable to the greateſt degeneracy, is a very 
evident maxim; becauſe in their original. for- 
mation they are furtheſt from it. The ſtep 
from one degree of imperſection to another, 
is not ſo ſtrik ing as the fall from perfect purity 
to abſolute depravity. The ſtate of religion in 
the world comes up to this obſervation. When 
it was ſent down from heaven, it was amiable 
as its divine author, agreeable to the conclu- 
ſions of reaſon, and the ſureſt ally of it; in 
a word, every way ſuited to that plan of action 
which is beſt for moral agents. But now it 
has contradted intricacy, and thrown off its 
hmplicity ; it has adopted ſeverity inſtead of 


cheerfulneſs; and though, according to the fair 
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exemplar engraven on the untainted mind, it 
was the Bis unfit, cover for the purpoſes of 
ilt, it is become the common inſtrument of 
iniquity and diſſimulation. Theſe are the cor- 
ruptions of weak heads and unfound hearts. 
The former have made religion an abſurd thin 
and the latter an immoral one. Like an uſeful 
medicine, it was ſirſi ſpoiled by the mixture of 
ſuperſtition, Which intoxicated the reaſon, and 


then vice applied it to poiſon the manners of 


mankind. Indeed, no thorough reformation 
in the practice of the world can be expected, 
unleſs the theory and foundation of virtue is 
regulated better; and While the belief of Po- 
lytheiſm prevails over that of the unity, it is 
impoſſible to eſtabliſh either. For till a juſt 
notion of the nature and attributes of Gop is 
8 taught, the only ſtrong baſis of moral 
peculation is wanting to ſupport the ediſice of 
moral conduct. Whenever that principle is 
inculcated, fictitious deities will be aboliſhed; 
and we ſhall perceive it to be with improve- 
ments in religion, as it may ſome day or other 
be with phyſics, effeds, before imputed each 
to a particular cauſe, will be aſcribed to the 
true general one; for the more we know of 
nature and morality, the ſimpler we find both.” 
« By way of introduction, (ſaid I,) SockartEts, 
to your thoughts on the riſe of idolatry, to 
which your diſcourſe has now brought you; 
let me aſk you, whether it is not probable, 


that Gop would, in condeſcenſion to human 
inſirmities, when firſt he ſettled man, that 


low and ſhallow reaſoner in the world, make 


* 
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ſome ſupernatural revelation of himſelf to him, 
in a manner that ſhould affect his ſenfes. I 
was going to have ſuggeſted the ſame remark, 
(anſwered he;) and it is from hence We may 
trace the origin and progreſs of that worſhip, 
which, though ſtruck out in the wildneſs of 
.barbariſm, has been confirmed by the ſober 
policy of legiſlators. For after Gon had put 
us on the right track, it is reaſonable to ſup 
poſe, he would withdraw all ſenſible mani- 
Fefiations of himſelf, and ſuffer the ſpeculative 
improvements of men to keep pace with their : 
practical. Nevertheleſs, tradition would be 
unable to maintain genuine and unadulterated 
ſentiments of him. The groſs conceptions of 
men Would ſtill be ſeeking after ſome viſible 
emblems or ſymbols. In ſuch circumſtances, 
they would moſt readily regard the ſun , whom 
they found to be the great diſpenſer of light 
and warmth, as the vicegerent of Providence 
in the ſyſtem, to whom the divine energy was 
more eſpecially communicated. _ would 
conlider the moon too as advancing the fruits 
of the earth by her milder and qualified beams; 
and in a ſubordinate degree would reverence 
the ſtars and planets. I would even carry this 
fondneſs of the early ages for ſenſible exhibi- 
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tions much farther. For becauſe the ſplendor 5 
of theſe celeſtial fires would ſometimes be Wy 


withdrawn from us by their neceſſary courſes, 
or concealed by clouds and tempeſts; it was 
not unnatural to have recourſe to ſymbols of 
our own making, and to addreſs ourſelves to 


ordinary terreſtrial fire. This would be indeed 
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me emblem of an emblem; and when once 


men were adding to their number, one may 
without difficulty conceive how ſoon the ge- 


nerality would be diſtracted with them, and 
fix their devotion on that object, which was 
deſigned only to raiſe the attention. In con- 
ſidering the ſeveral parts of the ceconomy, 
alter having paid ſo much honor to the-adtive 
powers, they could not neglect the ſubject of 
their genial operations, the earth. And fo, in 
_—_— of time, they fell down before the 
elements which compoſe the world, then 


lants and animals, in ſhort every thing derived 


m them, and adored the parents in the 
offspring. | | 


« Such would be religion in a ſtatc of na- 
ture, unaſſiſted by prieſis and temples, un- 
adorned by offerings and ceremonies. But 
when once the arts of life were growing in 
the world, the rude inventor of a plough, the 
firſt ſower of grain, the architect of a ſorry 
hut, would after their death be commemorat- 
ed in mournſul rites, and worſhipped out of 
gratitude. Encouraged by the invention of 
theſe arts, men would by degrees unite them- 
ſelves in a ſocial fiate. They would build 
cities, divide property, form communities, go 
out together to oppole their enemies. Hence 
legiſlators, magiſtrates, and generals would 
ariſe; and thoſe who , by their artifice or 
abilities, could gain ſuperior dignity and eſteem, 


would be followed by the vows and entreaties 


of the people into another ſtate, as ſoon as 
they were departed from this. An imagination 
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chat theſe heroes were capable of continuing 
their good offices to their friends in a future 


life, how je ne ſoever it may be ſuggeſted 


by the belief and deſire of immortality incident 
to all men, would be the more obvious, if 
any tradition 'were remaining in. the times we 
ſpeak of, that good ſpirits were formerly ſent 
down by Providence to watch the earth and 


its inhabitants, and open any peculiar com- 


miſſions to mankind. And now theology be- 
came more complicated eyery day. 
„The names of the ſun and moon were 
firſt beſtowed on a good king or queen as a 
compliment, to intimate, that they reſembled 
thoſe bodies in their beneficial effects. Afﬀter-. 
wards, when the adoration of deified mortals 
was to be advanced into popular eſtabliſhment, 
their names were given to theſe celeſtial lu- 
minaries, inſtead of the name of each luminary 
being given to them. It was ſaid too, that 
they reſided perſonally in different ſtars; and 
hence every country has adapted the ſphere 
to its diſtindt heroes. Thus the tranſition was 
very eaſy from one ſort of worſhip to the other. 
In more refined ages, the crafty legiſlator pre- 
tended, that his authority came from ſome 
old local hero, who had been raiſed into a 
tutelar god, either by the ſuperſtition of the 
worſhippers ſor his memory, or their pride 
in thinking they deſerved his particular regard. 
To theſe gods, both family and national ſagri- 
fices and prayers were offered, agreeably to their 
various hiſtqric tempers. We have already 
obſerved how, during the worſhip of the natural 
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divinities , they. profirated themſelves before 


the elements of the ſenſible or irrational ſyſtem, 


Analogous to that was the reſpe& ſhown to the 
elements of the rational or intellectual, which 
took its riſe from the human apotheoſis. Th 

adored juſtice, fortitude, eompaſſion, and thoſe 
good qualities of the mind that had exalted 
the characters of heroes.” © The oddeſt of all 
worſhip, (ſaid I,) is that performed to brutes 
by the Agyptians. I have taken ſome pains 
to inquire into it; and once I received a very 
ingenious and elaborate letter * on this ſubjet 
from a friend of mine, now travelling through 
the nomes of that country, whoſe parts and 


learning -I eſteem highly. But I ſhould be 


glad to know, whether your notion of it is 


| the ſame with that which has been taught 


me.” I thank you, (anſwered Socrates, ) 
for mentioning a topic ſo material to our pur- 
pole; for ſome time ago I queſtioned a learned 
Athenian who had travelled into Agypt, and 
received ſatisfactory information concerning it. 
Briefly then, it was indebted for its begin- 
ning to the animal hieroglyphics, intended to 
expreſs the hiſtories and powers of their an- 
cient deified heroes. Theſe pictured ſymbols, 
which were emblematical of their characters 
both before and after the apotheofis, being 
changed into living ones, that devotion, which 


was deſigned to be conveyed through the me- 


dium of the figure or animal to the god, was 
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at laſt paid ultimately to the animal. From 
hero-worſhip is derived an infinite; variety of 

gends and! fables, to diſguiſe the real objects 
of it; for, When men began to reaſon on theſe 
points, and applied their natural underſtand- 
ings to examine matters of religion, they 
thought it abſurd to deiſy their own. frail and 
imperſed ſpecies. The prieſts (who were 
originally appointed by the legiſlators of go- 
vernments and commonwealths to ſerve many. 
purpoſes of uſe to 11 ſounded an alarm 
at theſe inquiries, which ſtruck at the moſt 
lucratiye part of ſuperſtition. This oocaſioned 
their pretending, that the greater 22 
yu exp re oc ne attributes of the 

rſt cauſe And in Ægypt particularly, they 
invented the phyſical mythology 7 — 

tical ceremonies: to conceal the foihles 

and moral blemiſhes recorded in the hiſtories 
of their heroes and tutelary deities. Theſe 
accounts (returned 1) are very plauſihle, and 
coincide nearly wich What I have heard. But 
give me leave toy aſk your thoughts on the 
Ae iſo much agitated between the Greeks 
and Ægyptians, whether Greece | borrowed © 
gods from '/Rgypt, or Agypt from her. Se- 
veral treatiſes have been written on both ſides, 
and copies af them have been tran{mitted. to 
the learned in both: nations, Eunrpanus, the 
chief prieſt in the temple at Eleuſis, has 
22 great eredit by his performance in de- 

nee of the Grecian claims. I am told a 
prieſt of: Heliopolis has lately written an anſwer 
to him. TY 1 41 5515 Of 71165 ©1315 Th (HI 66 . 
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It is a diſpute (replied: the philoſopher) 
in which no man of ſenſe intereſts himſelf, 
and which concerns only thoſe formal anti- 
quaries who lay much weight on points of 
imaginary moment. To me it ſeems Wwrapt up 
in impenetrable darkneſs; and to this the for- 
geries produced on both ſides have not a little 


contributed. If I have any opinion on the 


fubject, it is this; fince it is generally allowed 
that Ægyptian colonies ſettled: here, I think 


it likely, that the ſcience of religious rites, 


of which is inferior to nothing but its im- 


and the characters of heroes "fit to be made 
gods, with the names proper to be given them, 
were brought from thence, and applied to 
perſons in our owtt country. Many reaſons 
might be offered in ſupport of this ſentiment; 
but 1 wave going into a detail of them; and 
thus you have my thoughts on the origin and 
progreſs of idolatry, a ſubhject, the curioſity 


portance. I have delivered mylelf openly to 
you, who are my friend; as ſome would ſay, 
dogmatically, and not after the manner of 
thoſe cautious converſations which 1 hold in 
public with the ſophiſts. eee 
If you would know why I profeſs not theſe 
things, and undeceive mankind, I anſwer it 


is againſt my principles to diſturb the religion 


of my country. Wife men in every age are 
acquainted with all that I have communicated 
to you: and when they meet with a fair © 
ortunity to work, or a fair diſpoſition in their 
neighbours to bear a reformation ,” let them 


ꝛealouſly endeavour to effect it; but gradually, 
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a not-at onee; but gently, and not forcibly, 
Let them addreſs Dee to the reaſon, 
without uſing ſuch methods of conviction as 
may {tir their; oN paſſions, gor excite the ſtub- 
bornneſs of; mankind! ” 8 None diſ- 
Wann while 1 Was loſt in admiration of hun. 
1 . nt o 6554438 plant ene 
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2 piety been to 


chamberlain, Which contains the melancholy 
news of MEcarrzus's death, and ſome friendly 
cautions with regard to my on ſaſety, na- 
endangered by the 5 my powerful 
enemies. Letz folicitous' for- my private! wel- 
tare than ſor that of Perſia, 4 poured: out 
ſupplications to OnouAsnzs, that he, would 
not permit the deteſted author of ill tur bri 
any further misſortunes on the empire v 


he ought to be ſatisfied with having deprived. 
ARTAXERXES. of his wiſeſt counſellor. I had 


ſcarcely time to recover myſelf from the im- 
prefion which this fatal event made upon mes 
when a bark; ſent expreſsly from Enboſins, 


own hand, -and:Tealed: "ES the royal ſignet; 
which enſoins me immediately to rephir to 
Thebes; to ſoment the practices of the Median 


frag bas. 
51 i 0 . e, ee 
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eee ie | Att, ie been 
12 HAVE roceived:; a e Hrnasrus the 


brought me n diff atch ; . Nn the kings 


laction in that Ki. 4 to thee, noble 
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itlelf than the manner of wordi „and my 
own deſignation ſor the buſineſs. In Thebans 


All, theſe circumſtances induce me to think, 
not only that thou wert unacquainted with 
it, but (that the whole is a contrivance of 
my enemies to remove me from a place where 
à five years“ reſidence enables me to perform 


For * (his poor flave) to diſpute, 1 ſhall 


o ATHENIAN 
ſeribe, I was not leſs ſurpriſed: at the order 


have been reputed. by the moſt ee 
people here, to have been, ever ſince the 
change in their government aſter the defeat of 
Mannoxrus, firmly attached to the Lacedæ- 
monians, Who have laid them under ſtricter 


ties by ſacrifici Platza laſt year to their re- 
y Fs 15 The kin 
and general terms , ng! me no particular 


gs letter i 0 drawn 1 in ſhort 


diredlions to what perſons I am to apply, or 


what offers” I am to make thoſe who ſhall be 


ready to aſſiſt me. It is likewiſe unaccom- 
panied with any letter or explanation from the 


miniſters, as thou knoweſt is conſſantly prac- 


tiſed in a buſineſs of this nicety and importance. 


the duties of my ſtation, to another, where 1 
have no correſpondence, and can hope for no 
ſucceſs... But as I ſhall always ceſteem the 

s orders, however obtained, too ſacred 


take a journey to Thebes in the retinue of an 
Athenian agent, who is ſent thither to treat 
of an exchange of priſoners. | From thence 
may expect to hear of me. In the mean time 
I preſume to hope, that, under the; ſhadow 
of thy protection, 1 may find a 2 Ne 
from the calumnies of my oppoſers. FLOP 
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ATHENIAN NEWS. 
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wy 4 3 n Fier 
Ihe plague is renewed at Athens, and ſpreads 
daily. The Peloponneſian forces aſſembed at 
Corinth under /Ac1s king of Sparta, but were 
prevented from invading Attica by the earth- 
quakes which have happened there, as well 
as in ſeveral parts of Eubœa and Bœotia. In 
* , pies of the fortifications 5 and ſome 
ublic buildings, icularly the Prytaneum, 
— Hg by — violence of the 
ſhocks. Iwo thouſand Athenians in ſixty 
gallies, commanded; by Nicias, after making 
an unſucceſsſul deſcent in the iſland Melos, 
paſſed over to Oropus, and advanced to Tan- 
agrum in Bœotia, where, receiving à rein- 
forcement out of Athens, they defeated: the 
natives, and ſet up a trophy. 
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He has accompanied me through the 


Delta; for having viſited Agypt a ſecond time; 
he now is taking another journey into the eaſt; 
in order to complete that noble work, which 
was read with applauſe at Athens ſome years 
ago; and to collect materials for a particular 
hiſtory of Aſſyria and Babylon, which the 
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world may one day expedt from him. There 


is a city of ancient ſame in Paleſtine,” lately 


rebuilt by the favor of our auguſt monarch , 
after it had lain in ruins for ſeveral years from 
its deſtruction under the later Aſſyrian kings, 
which he deſigns to ſee in his way. © 
In our return from the pyramids, we came 
diredly to Sais, a place of ſuch fame and an- 
tiquity that no curious traveller would omit 
„ it. The night we arrived there, the 

nd feſtival of the lighting of lamps was ſo- 

mnized, which is obſerved after a peculiar 
manner. All the houſes throughout the town 
of Sais are illuminated with rows of lamps ſet 


round the windows on the out-ſide, at Which 


time a great ſacriſice is perſormed to the guar- 
dian Deity of the place, to Which as many as 
can conveniently reſort from all parts of Egypt. 
But thoſe who cannot be preſent there at the 


celebration of it, negledt not, wherever th 
are, to ſolemnize the night, and ſo ſet out 


lights beſore their houſes. By this means, not 
only the tqwn, of Sais, but the, whole country 
of Agypt, is illuminated on that night. The 
Deity, in honor of whom the ſeſtival is kept, 
is called by the Greeks, Minerva ; but, if I 
conjecture right, with the Agyptians is no 
other than their Isis, who, as. have elſe- 
where hinted to you, is made univerſal nature, 
though differently ſpeciſied, and partially con- 


lidered, upon different occaſions, under the 


ſeverab powers and attributes which the Greeks 
aſcribe: to their reſpective divinities. The uſe 
of lamps and torches, both in religious worſhip, 


 & Mt Me as We. . . ˙ ˙ͤri [ces er ðͤ or 


LENUT ERB. 283 
and ſor the e aer er common life, were 


( the Agyptians 


and firſt received from them. But however 
that be, it is certain they had them very an- 
ciently in their religious revels and ceremonies; 
and the application of them to the myſteries 
of their worſhip, among other divine ſymbols, 


has rendered the ſymbol itſelf ſo ſacred in the 


hieroglyphics, that a lamp in that picture 
character implies the whole myſtery of the 
Egyptian religion. From the uſe of torches 
and lamps, thus introduced into their religious 
ceremonies, came the practice of burning them 
at the ſhrines of illuſtrious perſonages, whom 
the paſſionate devotion of their friends deſired 
to honor as divinities, and to rank amo 
perior natures; of the antiquity of which 
cuſtom a remarkable monument remains in 
Sais to this day. Mxncnznixus, the ſeventh 
king of the Memphite dynaſty, to ſoothe his 
rief for the loſs of an only daughter, erected 
or her a magniſicent repoſitory adjoining to 
his palace, and ordered a caſe of wood to be 
made in the ſhape of an heiſer, richly overlaid 
with gold, to incloſe her remains, intending 
thereby that divine honors ſhould be paid to 
her memory, and to graft her worſhip upon 
the reigning ſuperſtition of Rgypt. The heifer 
is as large as the life, in a kneeling poſture, 
and covered with a ſcarlet pall. Between the 

horns is ſet a circle of gold reſembling the 
rays of the fun. He appointed a certain number 
of prieſts to burn incenſe before it in the day- 


ay) originally their invention, 
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in the night, and ſettled a ſtipend upon them 
to continue the ceremony for ever: They con- 


ſtantly once a year bring out the heiſer into 


the open air, after the celebration of certain 
rites, which may be myſterious, but feem highly 
abfurd in the vulgar! account. For in theſe 
rites they are ſaid to ſcourge, a certain deity, 
whoſe name the prolane are not to know. The 
remains of the ancient palace at Sais are magni- 
ſicent. The temple of the Goddeſs, whom the 
Greeks call Minzrva;, contains the ſepulchres 
of thoſe ancient kings that were natives of the 
Saite nome. In the body of this temple is a 
magnificent ftone chamber, the columns of 
which: are carved in imitation of palm - trees. 


Here are ſeen ſeveral of thoſe obeliſls, which 


were the ancient repreſentations oſ the celeſtial 
divinities; and near to them is a ſtone baſon, 
or lake, che workmanſhip of which is much 
admired. An inſoription on the pavement of 
this teinple countenances the opinion I have 
advanced, that the Deity of the place is Isis. 
The inſcription runs thus: „Jam all that has 
„% been, that is, and that ſhall be, and none 
among mortals has hitherto taken off my veil.” 
AmMas1s, Who ſubdued Apries, the laſt. of the 
lineage of the Memphite kings, raifed a portico 
to this building, which for its height and dimen- 
ſions, and the largeneſs of the fiones that compo- 
ſe it, exceeds every thing of that kind in Ægypt. 
He placed about it coloſſal ſtatues and ſphinxes 
of a prodigious ſize. A little above the town 


18 1 the ſanctuary of OsiRIs, where 
+ the Saites maintain his ſepulchre to have been. 
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We paſſed from Sais to Bubaſtus, which 


is near the full extent of the Delta, part of 


the way by land, and part chr the cuts 
that communicate between the ſeveral channels 
of the Nile. It were endleſs to deſcribe to 
thee, CLxAM DER, the beauty and richneſs of 
the country; or to enumerate the many ancient 
cities and towns, which preſented. themſelves 


to our notice in the whole: way. But indeed, 


though all beſpeak the niagnificence and glory 


of this ancient kingdom, I know not any that 


affords a fight more pleaſing than the city 
where I now am. * It is ſituate where the 
Bubaſtic branch of the Nile. ſeparates into two 
channels; one of which — itſelf into 
the ſea at the Tanitic; the other at the Peluſiac 
mouth. Theſe ſtreams form a perfect peninſula, 
in which fiands the temple of Bubaſtis; the 
city itfelf lying part between theſe ſtreams, and 
art ſeattered on the two o e ſides of the 
ile beyond where the ſtreams divide. The 
ground on all ſides, whereon the bui 
of the city are erected, was raiſed by SesosTRaAs, 
and 3 by the Ethiopian king, to a 
rs ight than any other town in Egypt. 
e peninſula only with the town remains on 
the ns level it always was, and is joined by 
a narrow iſſhmus to the land, al — 18 


a viſta of thick trees of the tallefi growth, con- 


tinued ſor the length of three ſtadiums into 
the town, and leading through the forum up 

an aſoent to the temple of Mercury. The 
— of Bubaſtis, in length and breadth a 
ſtadium, is likewiſe encompaſſed with a-thick 
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grove, that caſts a delightful ſhade, and is 
reflected on the water. It has a ſtately portico, 
thirty cubits in height, upon which are figures 
and bas-reliefs of fix cubits; and round the 
extremities of the iſland runs a parapet of ſtone, 
adorned with much curious ſculpture. . The 
temple, with the plantations about it, lym 
thus in the middle of the town, and furrounde 
with the water, has a moſt beautiful effect, as 
ou look down upon it from the city, on every 
de. The goddeſs Burasrt1s is by the:Greeks 
called Diana, but is in reality Is1s, if one 
may regard the ancient infcription upon her 
pillar at Nyſa in Arabia. A little above the 
town begins that famous cut, which was in- 
tended for a communication between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. The digging of it was firſt 
attempted by Nco, the fon of PSAMMRETIchus, 
and twelve thouſand men periſhed in the work. 
Darvs, after him, made a great progreſs with 
better ſucceſs, but without completing it; diſ- 
couraged , as tradition goes, by the report of 
his ſurveyors, who apprehended it would, 
when finiſhed, let in the ſea upon the Lower 


 A#gypt; the level of the Arabian ler bang 
ta, The 


as they thought, higher than the 

Ægvptians ſolemnize their religious revels at 
moſt of their towns through the Delta ſeveral 
times. in the year. But thoſe are moſt fre- 
quented which attend the great ſacrifices per- 
formed at Bubaſtus. Great numbers of both 
ſexes come down the Nile at theſe times in 
boats together; and the men and women, 


beſides children, that are brought to Bubaſtus 


LETTERS.) ity 


on ocecaſion of theſe ſolemnities}/ are computed 
by the inhabitants to be ſeldom ſewer than 


ſeventy thouſand. Their muſic all the way is 


a ſtrange diſſlonance of flutes, crotala, bad 
voices, and clapping of hands. At every town 
by the water- ide they ſtand up to the ſhore, 
to give the women in the boats an opportunity 
of: calling out to thoſe at land, who never are 
at a loſs to anſwer them in the peculiar ribaldry 
of their 'water-lariguage. While ſome of the 
women are engaged in this ſcurrilous diverſion, 
the reſt are dancing, or making ridiculous 
geſtures. 1 f tr 3311 THY 10 i 1 yn” : N 
Strange it is, CLxAV BEA, and unaccount- 
able, that ſuch mean buſſooneries ſhould ever 


parative to the celebration of one of their 


greateſt ſeſtivals. But it has been the policy 


of our government never to interſere wi 
ſuch national extravagancies, as are merely 


W to the genius of the vulgar. For as 


theſe inſtitutions fall in with the natural bent 


of the common people, at the ſame time that 
they have the ſanction of religious ceremonies, 
there is nothing they would with greater diffi- 


culty give up. The Ægyptian prieſts could 

1 4 a ſurer 1e bor eſtabliſhing 
their on authority, than by accommodating 

the national rites to that ſtrong: propenſion to 

farcical pomps and revels, — 

prevails. more among the common fort than 

in AÆgypt-. The people thus gratiſied and 


amuſed, according to their on ſenſe of things, 


and indulged in all - their groſſeſt prejudices, 
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* 


preſume not to the ſuperior wiſdom 
of their teachers, ha allent with an implicit 
reverence to their didtates. | | 
I ſhall in a very few days let ſail from: Pe- 
en HxERODOrUSs will part ſrom me at 
Magddluai, to paſs over Mount Caſius, and by 
the lake Serbon into Paleſtine. That inquiſitive 
traveller has taken; abundant pains to examine 
into the learning of the Agyptian prieſts, and 
_ out all the recondite doctrines of their re- 
ligion; yet, after all, he has cauſe to complain 
of their myſterious refervedneſs. It is — 
ging enough, I have often heard him ſay, to an 
accurate hiſtorian, who is to treat of 3 
ligious ceremonies, that he muſt, in many 
N . , either aſſect the ſame myſierious ſecrecy 
himſelf, or oy ear to poſterity to have been ; 
a colledor of | eſs. * Wenden . N 
Adieu. LE M in innigen u. 
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HAVE ling On b day ys; noble ſcaibe, 
in 100 city; and whilft — the Athenian 
| 2 . J accompanied, was employed 

negotiating an exchange of priſoners, I en- 
. to procure the intelligence of. the 
general diſpoſition of the ſtate, and the reliance 
which can be made on che deſcendauts of thoſe 
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citizens' who were formerly in the Perſian in- 
tereſt. My inquiry was much furthered by 
CRATIPPUS,, who has lately removed hither 
from Sparta, in order to penetrate to the 
bottom of an intrigue * carrying on 
between Thebes and Corinth. I leave his 
own letters on that affair to fpeak his vigilance 
and induſtry; but I ought in juſtice to myſelf 
to add; that he concurs with me in opinion 
that my orders were grounded on falſe infor- 
mation. Thou wilt be able to judge how im- 
practicable it would be to attempt any change 


of government here, when Þtell thee, that the 


management of affairs is wholly in the bands 
of the Lacedemonian fuction- The ſenate is 
compoſed of their creatures; the Polemarchs, 
or chief magiſtrates of the city, Who are choſen 
annually, and the Boeotarchis , | or gowernors; 
of Beeotia, over which the Thebans claim a 
ral juriſdiction; are in the ſame intereſt; 

and the better to curb any attempts in favor 


either of Athens or Perſia, a garriſon is 


always kept up in the Cadmea:'' The Lacedæ- 
monians have much gained upon the aſſections 
of this people, by the ſeverities Which, for 
their ſakes , were inflicted upon the Plat&ans. 
Beſides, they are of all the Grecians the moſt 
difficult to be ſorced out of any intereſt and 


alliances in which they have been * A 


With regard to the remains of the Median ia 

tion, which in the king's letter are repreſented 
as conliderdble both for their weight and num- 
ber, it) is a) ſact well known here, that the 
chiefs amongſt them were delivered up by the 
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Thebans to PaUsAxAs, the Spartan general, 
who put them to death at Corinth, that the 
Greeks might, ſrom their example, be warned 
what puniſhment thoſe were to expech, who 
deſerted the common intereſt of their country 
to join with a foreign invader. This had the 


d eſſect; and the deſcendants of AnxTrA- 


GINUs: and TinAdckxNks are ſo far from ha vin 


any inclination to revenge the death of their 


anceſtors, that, had I applied to them, they 
would, in all probability, have delivered me 
up to the magif As I 3 
it cannot be the intention of my royal maſter, 
that I ſhould expoſe myſelf to danger, without 
any proſpect of doing him ſervice, I ſuſpend 
the execution of my orders, till I receive thy 
anſwer, Which 1 ſhall expect in this city; for 
the increaſe of the plague at Athens renders 
my removal thither extremely hazardous. If 
the ſupreme council think my further reſidence 
here unneceſſary, I deſire leave to take a pro- 
greſs to the celebrated temple at Delphi. 
The magiſtrates of Thebes have received 
an expreſs, with an account of the ill ſucceſs 
of DEMosrnENES, the Athenian, againſt the 
Atolians. That general had ſome ſucceſs on 
his firſt invaſion of their country; but the 
natives having aſſembled 'their forces; attacked 
his army in a] foreſt ſurrounded by mountains, 


(the paſſes of which they had ſeized)) and 


gave it a total deſej t. 
Potent lord, it is from | thee Fiexpet my 

chief ſupport, under the uneaſy ſtate of mind 

to which the calumnies of my enemies have 
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reduced me. The effects of their malice, in 
the objections they make to my conduct, are 


as weak as their malice itſelf is ſtrong. When 
they reproach me with having made no friends 
to Perlia, do they conſider, that for me to 
have concerned myſelf in practioes of that na- 
ture without particular inſtructions, would 
have been highly unwarrantable, and only 
brought ruin on my own head from all quar- 
ters, without advancing in one point the in- 
tereſt of AnrAXRRXES ? It is even more than 
probable, chat thoſe who now blame me for 
inactivity, would then have been as liberal 
of their cenſures againſt my intermeddling with- 
out orders, and have exerted” their beſt en- 
deavours to procure a diſavowal of my conduct. 
When they accuſe me of converſing only with 
the friends to peace, they ſhow their utter 
ignorance of my courſe of life at Athens; elſe 
they would know that I have acquaintance 
enough in both parties to diſcover the ſecrets 
of each; and that I form my accounts impartially 
from their different reprelentations. 
If PniluoN honors me with his friendſhip 

and Nicras condeſcends to take a frugal meu 
at my houfe, I have received civilities, on the 
other hand, from DRMOsruENERS and Epicenes; 
and not long before I left Athens, Creon ſent 
to aſſure me, upon occalion of ſome buſineſs. - 
which I offered to tranſact for him at Epheſus, 
that he harboured no malice againſt me for what 


happened laſt year in relation to the Iambics . 


BD a 63" See aboye, P. 77. 
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It was that unlucky affair, I am convinced, 
which gave, a color to the charge againſt me, 


of intermixing in the cabals of Nicias's faction. 


But if thou canſt excuſe an imprudence, to which 
the warmth of wine and jollity gave riſe, I can 


allure. thee, upon the forferture of thy patronage, 


Which I prefer far beyond any intereſt or con- 
cern of my on, that I will religiouſly avoid 
making myſelf obnoxious to any party ſor the 
future, except ſuch as the king's: ſervice ſhall 
at any time oblige me to act againſt. I have 
troubled thee thus far, out of that regard which 
every man owes to his reputation; ſor other- 
wiſe I defire not to be made the object of. court 
intrigue. Suffer me to retire in peace to my 
paternal farm, in the ſhady. vale near the 


temple of the Epheſian DiAx A; or quit the 


tumultuous forum of Athens, for the ſolitary 
groves. of the Bactrian Magi. Wrapt in their 
thickeſt ſhades, I may forget. the diſtracting 
cares of life, and the perplexities of buſineſs. 


The change will not only be for my quiet, 


but advantage; here I may learn to be an abler 
miniſter, but there to be a better man. 


- 
| x D 2 - gl F 
The 20th of the month Munychion. 
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þ * inſolence of the Ge is ineiutible 


CLAN DER. If they enjoy advantages peculiar 
to themſelves, this ſhould not be matter of 


triumph, ſinee they cannot be aſſured of their 


continuance. How ſpeciouſly was the — 
of Perſia guarded by the wiſeſt laws and ſeve 
diſcipline, when the eſtabliſhment ſuffered an 
unavoidable revolution to its diſadvan 4 
Crnus, the worthieſt of all princes, who had 
been educated in the ſchools of juſtice and mo- 
deration, was the neceſſary cauſe of this change. 
His 2 mind could never meditate the op- 
preſſion of his country, though the acceſſion 
of Media by inheritance, a vaſt kingdom under 
his abſolute ſway, and the additional conquered 
provinces, had ſufficiently enabled him to 
compaſs it. This accumulated power, however, 
devolved to a leſs worthy ſucceſſor ; and thou 
knoweſt the ſequel. . 
Liberty, which is the ſecure enjoyment of 
natural rights under the ſalutary reſtrictions of 
law, was long the inheritance of the Perſians. 
The prince, the ſatraps, and the people, were 
in ſubordination one to another; but their 
dependance was ſolely on the laws, to Which 
they Fw a common obedience. The prince 
was ſupreme, and enjoyed the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of royalty ; but —— an was not 
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exempt ſrom the rigorous diſcipline of a Per- 

lian education. In the reſt of the conſtitution 

(which is peculiar to Perſia) the rank of the 

citizens was determined ordinarily by their 

years ; and the duties, privileges, and honors 

of the ſtate were adapted to the particular ſtages 

of youth, manhood, and old age: but the 
ateſt ſhare of dignity: and power was re- 

erved for the laſt, to crown thoſe who had | 

ſhown a decent compliance with the laws, in 

= regular and laudable conduct through the } 

4 former. |. The next honorable rank was man- t 

4 hood, to which the citizens were admitted, 1 

$ 

e 

t 
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if they had paſſed their youth in obedience, 
military exerciſes, and honeſty. Thus recom- 
mended, being arrived at maturity of ſtreng 
and judgment, they were admitted into active 0 
life, pleaded as advocates, or preſided as judges; 1 
had the charge of the revenue, or employments 7 
of diſtinction among the ſoldiery; or bore arms fi 
in the loweſt capacity, as the ſtate required, 10 
according to the determination of the aged, 7 
who having paſſed thoſe offices with reputa- tr. 
tion themſelves, governed the inferior orders, * 
and regulated them by their counſels. Thus fir 
was every one engaged to ſubmiſſion and obe- Me 
dience to the laws, by the hopes of arriving thi 
one day at the adminiſtration of them, This of 
e tion kept the eager ambition of youth, mi 
and the cooler, but no leſs dangerous, de- the 
ſigns of manhood, in proper bounds, till age an- 
mitted them with ſalety to a truſt for which 
their habitual virtue and experience qualified 
them. Thus private, obedience to legal 
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authority was eaſily kept up, which is the 

reat bulwark of public liberty, and which 
free ſtates find much difficulty in maintaining; 
becauſe the reſtraint of it is miſtaken for ſlavery 
by. the injudicious multitude, who delight in 
tumult and irregularity, and conſider them as 
certain indications of freedom: e 
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This frame of government our countrymen 1 
had ſo * to be ſatisſied with, that 1414 
they never ſhowed any diſpoſition to innovate, 5 
but rather to confirm, and perpetuate it. To- . 9 
this end their wiſdom was extraordinary and a EY bt 


unparalleled; they had long known the neceflity 
there was of —— ſoldiers oy a — 
education; and therefore they had trained up 
their children from their infancy in hardineſs, 
exerciſe, and coarſe diet ſparingly dealtto them, 
which their keen appetite and ready digeſtion 
converted into nutriment, leaving no ſuperfluity 
for noxious humors: they were ſo far rom 
needing the evacuations of phyſic , that thoſe 
of nature were not frequent. They never 
tried the viciflitudes of ſwoln bodies and ema - 
ciating diſeaſes; their nerves were never high 
ſtrained by an heated blood, nor relaxed By 
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| indolence, but were gradually confirmed in 
| that ſtate which is beſt ſuited to the operations 
ö of the body, and moſt helpful to thoſe of the 
| mind, The Perſians had uſed themſelves 'to 


the method of diſciplining the youth for war; 
and the ſame wiſdom ſuggeſted to them, "that 
| Wt would require no leſs care to train them up 
| for ſociety and the duties of peace. Me think * 
it prepoſterous, ſaid they, to collec a large 
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body of men, and ſend them out to fight our 
battles, without regard to previous diſcipline. 
How then can we expect, that every thing 
that bears the form of a man ſhould be fitted 
for the manifold duties of ſociety? If we would 
ſecure our government, we muſt encourage 
the growth of moderation and juſtice amongſt 
the citizens; which having taken deep root, 
will not eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be eradicated 
by thoſe foul uſurpers , avarice, cruelty, and 


ambition; which firſt make themſelves maſters 


of the human mind, and then excite it to 
thoſe extravagancies that lay waſte the moi 
flouriſhing kingdoms. -- 
ett 2 of the youth in ſocial quali- 
fications was therefore agreed upon: but the 
rent was thought an improper perſon to be 
intruſted with it, leſt the children might receive 
any wrong bias from his ſentiments, his ex- 
ample, or his partial regard for them. Public 
' ſchools were appointed; and the wiſeſt of the 
Magi to preſide. and inſtruc the young Perſian, 
not indeed in muſe, in rhetoric, and the 
fictions of poets, but the ſimple qualifications 
of ſpeaking truth, and practiſing juſtice z where 
they were taught that veracity was always 
graceful, however unadorned; and learned as 
much to fear the practice of fraud, as the young 
Spartan the diſcovery of it. Their acutenels 
was. nevertheleſs employed, though not in 
b, 22 yet in tracing out falſhood and treachery: 
for this purpoſe intricate caſes were deviſed by 
their maſters, which they were obliged to 
_ unravel, and diſcloſe all the latent fallacy that 
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might ſereen an offender,” or prejudice the 
innocent; and to ſhow the due merats of each 
party in the caſe propoſee .... 
All the little differences: and quarrels, that 
ariſe among playfellows, were examined into, 
and decided by the ſtricteſt rules and forms of 


juſtice; where they had frequent occaſion to 


act the part of judge, accuſer, and criminal, 


under the inſpection of a maſter, Who never 


ſailed to put the ſentence in execution, ij juſt; 


if not, to puniſh the judge for his ignorance 


or partiality. Thus were they always ready 
to become any ſtation in the 1 that 
of a judicious magiſtrate, an honeſt and diſeern- 
ing advocate, an able governor, or an obedient 
inoffenſive citizen. Thus had they learned the 
ſocial duties before they had need” of them; 
ſor it was thought more ſalutary, that the 
manly carriage ſhould make ſome encroach- 
ments on youth, than that there ſhould be any 
danger, by the — — ſuch diſcipline, that 
the follies of youth ſhould be propagated into 
manhood, the public aſſemblies be interrupted 
with petulancy, and miſguided by ill-informed 
judgments; or the lives and valuable privileges 
of a people become the fport of a boyiſh levity. 

Thus the baſis of our eſtabliſhment was the 


virtue of the citizens; a more durable and 


ſubſtantial one than can be ſupplied by all the 
arts of policy, which ſometimes pretend to ſe- 


parate the publio good from honeſty, its na- 
tural ally and ſupport, or make uſe of a coun- 


terſeit appearance of her. But where ſhe reſides, 


ſhe not only guards the common liberty, but 
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enlarges the happineſs of each individual; ſhe 


ſtrengthens all ties, both natural and ſocial ; 
ſhe cements families; preſerves the filial and con- 
jugal aſſection pure; ſweetens converſe with hu- 
manity; heightens acquaintance into friendſhip, 
and ſets no bounds to the exerciſe of benevo- 
lence. The allies of a virtuous nation can 
ſteadily rely on its ſifelity, and its enemies 
are afraid of the vengeance of a people who 
are lovers of juſtice, and are always kindled 
with indignation and reſentment at the breach 
of it. 8 e e f EST | Fry 5 
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Rani OCHS TH SLE ITE FI SAt ds 
I DQUBT',,' Whether in the various fiates of 
Greece you will find one government of a 
more plauſible ſrame than that I have deſcribed, 
or more founded in nature. For nature has 
laid down a plan ſor us in moſt things; and 
the nearer approaches we make to her, the 
more we advance toward perſedion in our 


undertaking. Now the plan which nature has 


given us 


government is a ſingle ſamily; 


Which is indeed a little natural kingdom; and 


a kingdom of the greateſt extent can be looked 
upon as no other than a large artificial family. 
And it is very ealy to obſerve, that the an- 
cient Perſian government, in its paris and 


D Add att HI IF 1 A . 


economy , bore a very near reſemblanee to 
this original pattern. Perhaps you will be 
ſurprifsd that our unpoliſhed anceſtors, Who 
had neither arts nor literature amongſt them, 
and were ſatisſied with the ſcanty products of 
Perſia, which ſcarcely afforded them food and 


a covering to their bodies, ſhould have been 


fo ſucceſsful in their polity. Poſſibly their 
being uncivilized is the very reaſon of it; and 
their utter ignorance in the reſinements of po- 
lities made them more attentive to nature. Nou 
know, tradition informs us, that in the early 
ages of the world ench ſami ng — 2 
1 t community; and the head af it 
— a princely juriſdiction over all the 
branches. We will ſuppoſe then, that. a 
number of theſe ſmall princes with paternal 
power are aſſembled together, with deſign 
to agree upon terms of community; perhaps 
on the ſummit of a hill, in token of their 
eminence, whilſt their numerous progeny 
expected below the iſſua q their counſels. I 
will not take upon me to relate the debates 
which aroſe in the venerable aſſemhly but it 
is by no means difficult: to find aut the, reſult 


of them. | They perceived there was little de 


caſion ſor any thing new, towards forming 


2 
community, beſides the circumſtance of . 


together. It was agreed, that the fathers 

families ſhould retain the ſame axftharity over, 
and concern for, the whole, which each head 
before in his refpective family: that the younger 
men ſhould continue to he active and obedions 
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in executing the commands of the elder, 
whether in peace or war; and that the educa- 
tion of children ſhould now be their joint care, 
which hitherto had employed them ſeparately. 
Their children were ready to enter into ſociety, 
upon the advice of their parents; for they 
thought their welfare could not be more ſaſely 
lodged than in ſuch hands. The ties of obedience 
immediately became different. It was gratitude 
and filial duty (the bonds of nature) which 
before obliged them; but the obligations they 
then ſubmitted to, were more than nature 
had enjoined, and therefore they rightly ex- 
pected terms for their ſubmiſſion. "The authority 
of the natural parent was unlimited, becauſe | 
his affection for his iſſue was imagined ſo like- 
wiſe; but the artificial parent being more like- 
ly to deviate from juſtice, mutual conditions 
were ſettled, and laws obligatory on both ſides. 
Here you ſee the great marks and outlines of 
our ancient government in a very ſmall com- 
paſs; and all ſubſequent and future regulations 
were no more than methods uſed ſor the better 
eſiabliſhing-of this fbrrm . 
Though I aſeribe much to the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors, I will not deny that there was 
another cauſe which greatly contributed to the 
pow and continuation of our empire; for the 
erſians, not having then corrupted the tradi- 
tions they Had received from a diſtant but 
unknown origin, believed that :OrxomasDes / 
was' a'lover of peace and order through all his 
works, which in awe of him they induſtriouſly 


* 


cultivated and maintained. They knew that 


commotions and tumult were the delight of 
ARIMANIUS; and abhorred being the inſtru- 
ments of his will, Who had introduced diſcord 


into paradiſe itſelf, and deformed the creation; 
a work of ſuch excellency, that the Almighty 
did not produce it inſtantaneouſly , but in ſix 
ſucceſſive parts, that the everlaſting genii, the 


fatraps of his heavenly court, might contem- 


late its riſing beauty, and adore the Author! 
Thee religious ſentiments, which dawned 
upon us at the coming of Kxrouan, that an- 
cient prophet, were more clearly opened by 
the divine infirutions of Zzgnvax, and the 
eternal wiſdom of -Qushanc , till Zun- 
DUSHT's irreſiſtible beams s diſperſed « all remains, 
e e e Ne Rus 1 
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0044 book of the higheſt authority among, the bol. 
lowers of the Magi. 

'55 The reader will find, that in this and the other 
letters Where the Perfian religion is treated of, the ſen- 


N. are Po n e to "ow Hyde account: 
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TY VV A" ORTE 
Gonaras to CLrAnDER. From Ecbatana, 150 


I: is natural for any one whoſe reputation is 
attacked by injurious calumnies, and whoſe 
warmth is heightened by a conſciouſneſs of 
innocence, to lie under a perpetual uneaſineſs 
of mind, till his honor is cleared, and his 
conduct juſtified. This makes me leſs ſurpriſed 
at thoſe expreſſions of deſpondency and reſent- 
ment, which have occurred in thy late diſ- 
patches. From the firſt intimation I received 
of the ill humor ſomented againſt thee by the 
artifices of ſome men, and the weakneſs of 
others, I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to trace 
it to the ſource; and after diſcovering the cauſes, 
to remove the effects of it. I found the treaſurer 
grievouſly offended that thou haſt made no 
application to him in the courſe of thy em- 
ployment; and far that reaſon tranſmitting thy 
appointments with a ſparing hand. His en- 
terpriſing genius, which had uniformly declared 
itſelf for immediately embarking in the war, 
was of courſe oppoſed to the calmer and more 
conſiderate meaſures of Mec apyzus and myſelf. 
As he obſerved thy letters afforded no grounds 
for his extravagant projects, he fell in the more 
readily with the informations of Timocres, 
the Eubœan. Pleaſed with the flattering diſ- 
courſes of that vain rhetorician, and elated by 


the applauſe which he heard was given to his 
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A. ET/TERS.: a 


eonnſels by the younger ſatraps and officers 
of the army, he procured that letter which 
ſent thee to Thebes, whilſt I was employed 
in ſettling the affairs of my deceaſed friend, 
MecaByzus. At the ſame time ſo certain was 
he of the ſucceſs of his Theban alliance; or 
perhaps fo bent on thy ruin, if it miſcarried, 
that he propoſed to remove thee from Athens, 
aſſerting there were unanſwerable objechons 
to thy behaviour there; and that 'Tinocres 
ſhould be ordered to ſupply thy place. The 
king abſolutely refuſed to conſent to this al- 
teration, and took frequent opportunities to 
comment thy ſervices publicly. Soon aſter 


arrived thy letter, which gave a very clear and 


ingenuous relation of the ſtate of Thebes ; eon- 


ſirmed by the diſpatches we received at the 


ſame time ſrom CuArirpus. TERIBA bUs was 
then obliged, though with reluctance, to con- 


ſeſs he had been miſtaken in the advice Which 


occahoned the king's letter; and, in order to 
caſt the blame from himſelf, accuſed Timocrrs 
of deceiving him, who, he ſaid, ought to be 
well acquainted with thoſe parts of Greece. 
The Eubcean was ſummoned before the council 
of ſeven; but he found means to make his 
eſcape ; and it is firongly ſuſpeded, that the 
accuſation and eſcape had their riſe from the 


ſame quarter. Thou haſt reaſon to be ſatished 


with the ſhame which overwhelms thy ene- 


mies, after the defeat: of all their ſchemes; 


and thy eredit with the king and miniſtry is 
more eſtabliſhed by: this fruitleſs attack, 
if it had never been put to a trial. How far 
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104 ATHENIAN 
J engaged in nerd ſupport, I leave others to 
4 


inſorm you; but it would be injuſtice to the 
generous friendſhip. of Hypasees and IxrA- 
PHERNEs , not to aſſure you, that, had their 
own honor or ſafety been concerned, they 
could not have exerted themſelves with more 
zeal and aſſiduity than they did. The king 
himſelf told me, when I obtained his leave 
for your Delphi journey, that no diſguſt of 
any of his miniſters ſhould leſſen his regard 
for your merit; that the punctual payment of 
your appointments ſhould be his particular care: 
« and (continued our gracious maſter) I do 
„ not wonder this Theban buſineſs has given 
« CLeanver uneaſineſs. I too eaſily believed 
what carried a ſpecious appearance ; but 
© <. though my ſervants have ſometimes deceived 
me, they never yet had the art to make me 
perſiſt in my error, in order to ſcreen their 
4 o.. 23 | "6 Irons © POLES 
 'APOLLONIDES, the phyſician, was con- 
demned to the croſs, and executed Juſt before 
we. left Suſa. Thou knoweſt that his crime, 
for the ſake of the perſon concerned, muſt be 
Iightly touched. Zoyyrus, the youngeſt ſon 
of Mecapyzus, has left the court by night; 
and it is not yet known whither he is gone. 
He deſired to be made governor of Damaſcus ; 
which being refuſed him, on account of his 
youth and inexperience, though with a promiſe 
of future favor, he ſaid with great warmth , 
that this diſappointment, and his mother's guilt, 
rendered it impoſſible for him to appear at 
court with honor. ict men W 
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OxxrarnRES, the Mede, after having been 
obliged to leave Scythia by the king who at 
preſent fits upon that throne, as I gave thee 
an account in my diſpatches laſt year , has 


ſince wandered in diſguiſe through the pro- 


vinces ; and though we had frequent traces of 
him, he made ſo ſhort a ſtay in every place 
he came to, and took ſuch precautions to 
conceal himſelf, that we could never lay hold 
of his perſon till yery lately, when he was 


ſeized in p through the Upper Ægypt by 
1 1 pe pt BY 


PHARNAC e governor of Thebes. From 
ſeveral informations which I have received con- 


cerning him, there are grounds to believe that 


he was going to join AMYRTEUS in the fens, 
and was projecting t deſigns of bringing 
the Lybians a ſecond time into Egypt. He 
found means to deſtroy what papers he had 
about him, before he was ſecured ; but very 
large ſums of money were ſeized in his Dag 
gage, which were diftributed amongſt thoſe 
who were inſtrumental in apprehending him. 

Soon after he was taken, he wrote-a letter 
to the king, offering, if his life might be ſpared 
to make an exact and ſincere diſcovery of all 
the practices in which he had been engaged, 
and of the perſons with whom he had cor- 
reſponded; accompanied with ſtrong expreſſions 
of remorſe for his paſt conduct, and aſſurances 
of an inviolable fidelity for the future. The 
king was pleaſed to refer the whole affair to 
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„ Vide Letter XV. 
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his council of ſeven, and to be preſent himſelf 
when it was debated; as indeed it was very 


fully. | 224 
Ve conſidered that OxrArunkEs had been 
manifeſtly concerned in two deſigns of a very 
high and dangerous nature. The guilt of the 
ert „ indeed, conſiſted chiefly in holding li- 
centious and ſeditious diſcourſes; but in caſe 
any ſiniſter event had happened to the em- 
ire, or the king, there is no queſtion but a 
9 conſpiracy had broken out. 
The ſecond was nothing leſs than promot- 
ing the revolt of AniAzus, and the jundion of 
the Scythian forces with his. Wy 


There were likewiſe ſtrong reaſons to ſuſ- 


ect, that his views, at the time of his being 


eized, were full as pernicious and difloyal as 


ever. And it was very remarkable , that, 
wrong this long courſe of treaſonable practices, 
he had never once made application for pardon, 


or ſhowed the leaſt deſire of returning to his 


duty, till the moment that his life was in the 
power of a juſily exaſperated monarch. 
As to the diſcoveries, which he was in a 


we knew _— of his intrigues already for 
any advantage that could redound to the king 
and his government, by the prevention or 


defeat of them; and the being acquainted with 


the minuter circumſtances, and the names of 
more perſons who had engaged in ſuch eri- 
minal deſigns, might tend to open a ſcene which 
the tranquillity of the empire would require, 


and the humane diſpoſition of ArTAxERXEs. 


capacity of making, it was our opinion, that 


would rather chuſe not to be diſeloſed. For 
theſe reaſons we concluded, almoſt unanimouſly, 

that he was no fit object of the royal favor; and 
accordingly orders for putting him to death 


were ſent fo PBAANACs with fach diſpatch . 


and ſecrecy, that the advice of his being ex 


ecuted reached this place almoſt before: * 
condemnation was known, and at once put 


an end to all thoſe cabals and interceſſions 
which were forming hy his relations (who 
are of the firſt quality in the eee 
Media) to ſave him. 


I have ö to thee 
the reſult of a council held this night in An 


TAXERXEsS's apartments. It was reſolved una- 
Ny „that, conſidering the events of war 


oblige the king to take part very ſoon 


in 2 recian quarrels, orders ſhould be ſent 
to the governors of Aſia Minor to keep in readi- 


neſs againſt next year a body of ſixty thouſand 


men, to march at the firſt — and like- 
wiſe to the prefects of Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
to fit out a fleet of eighty galleys, with a pro- 
portionable number of ſeamen: We doubt 
not but the news of thoſe preparations will 
firike the Greeks with aſtoniſhment; but they 
are ſolely. intended to put our empire in a 
condition of taking ſuch a part in the affairs of 
its neighbours, as may be ſuitable : to its wann 
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IA put into my hands the other day, 


a very extraordi and remarkable piece of 


hiſtory, that the prieſts of Memphis had given 


him among the memoirs which they ſe- 


lected for his uſe out of their archives. The 
character of Hazra affords an example of many 
excellencies, which even the Athenian ladies 


might copy with great advantage to their 


condud. 
The STORY of HAZIA. 


Ses0sTRIS, willing to ſhow his ſubjects how 
far he had extended his conqueſts, brought 
-with him into Agypt numerous families of 
the Eaſt, inſtructed in the righteous doctrines 
of Keromar, Amongſt theſe was the houſe 
of Besacn, beloved for his juſtice and ſirict 
piety, and in the eſteem of men moſt worthy 
the protection of Heaven. But he was not 
exempt from the common calamity; he was 
led away captive with his family, which he 
had the mortification, before he reached Mem- 


phis, to ſee reduced to his daughter, Hazra, 


who was too young to be affected with her 
misfortunes, and himſelf, whoſe wiſdom and 
experience taught him to ſubmit to them. His 
two ſons, who were in the vigor of ! 
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and had been trained up to virtue and courage, 
had not yet learned how to ſuffer; and partly 
through impatience of the reſtraints they were 


under in their journey, and grief at the pro- 


ſpe& of 3 „ fell into violent diſorders, 
which might have admitted a: remedy, but 
they reſuſed to accept it; alledging in excuſe 
for themſelves, that they did not make a cow- 
ardly revolt from the ſtation in which Pro- 
vidence had placed them, but retired at its 
call to the ſeats of bliſs; from a life altogether. 
diſhonorable to themſelves, and unprofitable 
to the world. BasAcnh, upon his arrival at 
Memphis, found that his reputation amongſt 
his countrymen had ſtood him in ſome; ſtead ; 
as he was placed above the ordinary rank of 
ſlaves, and employed about the king's: houſe- 
hold. The death of his ſons, however, hung 
heavy upon his mind; and the conſolation he 
found in his ſurviving daughter, was much 
allayed by paternal anxiety for her welfare. 
He thought honorably-of his family, and wiſhed 
her an education ſuitable to it; but he deſ- 
paired of that, at a time when he with much 
difficulty procured her the neceſſaries of liſe. 
He reſolved, however, not to be wanting in 


that material part which himſelf could, ſupply; | 


he early implanted: in her boſom ſuch maxim 
as would be moſt ſerviceable when ſhe came 
to conſider her condition; the ſeeds oh humility, 
courage, and chaſtity. The forming of her 
mind was his peculiar care; nor did he.neglet 
inſtructing her how to expreſs it with propriety 
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the ornamental parts of a female addreſs; nor 
Was he folicitous whether ſhe attained them or 


not, ſince without them ſhe was leſs expoſed 


to obſervation. Nevertheleſs, the growing 
virtues he had ſtored her boſom with, inſen- 
fibly affected her whole carriage, and gave a 
E beyond the power of art, to her perſon; 

a graceful mien is the natural: reſult of a 
cultivated mind; and where that is wanting, 


the refinements of a court are only ſpecious, 


and want their proper foundation; they are 
artfully put on to repreſent ſuch qualities of 
the mind as are not to be found in it. HAzIA 
had a look of great modeſty, which is ſo ami- 


able in the ſex, and no wonder, ſince the 


had been trained up to that virtue. She had 
an engaging ſimplieity iniher countenance; for 
ſhe had been taught no artifice. Her converſa- 
tion was pleaſing , becauſe it flowed from hu- 
manity and reaſon. Her geſture and aſpect 
were eaſy and becoming, becauſe nature had 
not been wanting to her, and ſhe had been 
careful not to deviate from it. Had ſhe been 
introduced into an aſſembly of the higheſt 
Egyptian ladies, her behaviour would have 
given no oſfence; and had the aſſembly been 
ormed of ladies from different courts, though 
ſhe would have differed” ſomething from all, 
it is probable her carriage, which was moſily 
the reſult of nature and virtue, would have 
bid faireſt for their common imitation: 
The foreſight of BxsAch, her ſuther, and 
her own retired life, had not concealed: her 
from the notice of Menzra , « young gallant 
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at court, who waited an opportunity of doi 

a © ſervice to 'Hanaw, ch. — le 
might have ſome pretence of begging ſo ſimall 
a boon as one of the ſlaves of SBSOSTRIs. Ba- 
sacu, knowing the defenceleſs ſituation of his 
beauteous ward, was continually on the watch, 
and not a little troubled to find, that your 
Menern divided all his time betwixt thoſe 
walks which Hazi frequented , and an aſſi- 
duous attendance upon'Haman. His fears were 
too great not to aſſed the compoſure of his mind. 
Hazi perceived a ſurpriſing change, without 
ſuſpeding any additional ground for it; and 
would frequently retort his on precepts upon 
him. “ Father, (mne would ſay;) vou have 
taught me that misfortunes: are the beſt. 
* ſchool; that to repine is to upbrait>Hleaven; 
that the neceſſaries of life are ſewi and every 
« thing elſe may be. fupplied by cheerfuln 
and content. How 1s it that you retract 
vyour doctrines, and make me ſuſpett their 
reality? Will you ſhow me ſo in an e 
«* ample, as to yield! to your ſufferings ; and 
deprive me not only of your life, (to which 
your cares will ſohn put an end,) but even 
Jof the pattern and principles, which 1 have 
* only to rely upon; if Providence :thould 
make me an orphan as well as avllaye??” 
Besacu' was affetedi Beyond expreſſion with 
ſuch diſcourſe , and diſſembled his:cancern as 
well as he could; und whenever he perceived 
lis ' gloomy thoughts were likely 40 get the 
better of him; he whys retired from her 
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to reſt till it was late; and frequently. ſpent 
the time of ſleep in uneaſy reflections and broken 
ſoliloquies, wandering about the porticos and 
private walks of the galace, and at his return 
pretended he had been employed in ſome ſer- 
vice by the officers of the court. His melan- 
choly apprehenſions had taken poſſeſſion of 
im one evening, when he ſat down under a 
low dark arch , (which led to the apartments 
of che flaves,) ruminating on the miſeries of 
his country, particularly of his own family, 
and the diſhonor which ſeemed pointed at his 
daughter; when unexpectedly he ſaw a man 
glide acroſs the court, and make directly 
towards the king's apartment. At firſt he 
thought it was only a creature of his own 
melanchaly f imagination 5 becauſe he knew 
every . eee bounds of the court 
was at reſt at that hour, except the guards, 
who durſt not, without ſome good reaſon, 
move from their poſts. He indulged; his eu- 
rioſity ſo ſar, however, as to ſtep gently aſter 
him, and ſoon ſound he was not deceived ; 
he was near enough to perceive the man lay 
a poniard down at his ſeet, and with great 
facility looſen the bars of a window, with an 
inſtrument be had brought with him for that 
purpoſe. Brsacn apprehended nothing leſs 
than a deſperate aſſaſſination of the king: 
whereupon. he drew toward him with the 
utmoſt eaution, and, under favor of the ſhade, 
and the man's eager attention to his deſign, 
He got near enough to; ſnatch up the poniard, 
and preſenting it to his breaſt, 8 _ 1 lain , 
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© (ſaid he,) I will not ſuffer a great prince to 
« fall by 55 hands of an aſſaſſin. "The man 
fell trembling at his feet, and was going: to 
beg for mercy, when. the guards, who heard 
the outcry of Bzsacn,- flew towards them in 
an inſtant. Besacu delivered him into their 
hands, and returned home to his daughter, 
fully purged of his melancholy by this lucky 
accident; and with the greateſt cheerfulneſs, 
„ Hazia, (ſays he,) I hope you are now out 
„of the — of a danger which I durſt not 
„ ſo much as acquaint you with yeſterday. 
That courtier whom you obſerved in your 
„ walk, and about our lodging, thinks you not 
« without beauty, and A to aſk Haran 
“to oblige him with ſo ſmall a favor as one 
ol the Look ſlaves.” She was going to de- 
clare how much more eligible death was, than 
ſuch a ſtain, to her virtuous family, when her, 
ſather aſſured her, that by to-morrow ſhe would 
not be in the diſpoſal of Haran himſelf, if 
SESOSTRIS was not the moſt ungrateful of all 
princes. Upon which he acquainted her with 
the happy turn that his affairs were likely to 
take, which gave them both a moſt agreeable 
expedation of the event. "one OD 
The next day, upon examination, it ap- 
peared that the aſſaſſin had been hired to this 
deſperate undertaking by the remains of that 
party who oppoſed SxsosrRis at his return into 
Agypt, and had ſet the crown upon his bro- 
ther's head. So he expired in torments, 
ably to the laws of Egypt; and when his body 
was brought to the banks of the Nile to be 


— 
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tranſported for burial, the inquiſitors into his 
life judged him unworthy of a place of reſt, 
and left his corpſe to be toſſed by the waves, 
and expoſed to devouring fiſhes.. Sxsosrnis was 


acquainted with Besacn's/fidelity, and ordered 


Hakan to reward him, as one who had ſaved 
the life of his prince: He and his family were 
immediately declared free, and a ſmall em- 
ployment of ſome credit in the houſehold was 


conferred on him. BEsAc was well pleaſed 


with the ſecurity which freedom brought along 
with it; and his moderation was ſatisfied with 


an acceſs of fortune which raiſed him con- 


ſiderably above want, though not to that con- 
dition to which his ſervices might reaſonably 
lay claim: for Haran did not think proper to 
reward an action very liberally, the merit of 
which he intended chiefly to transfer upon 


himſelf. He greatly magnified his own vigilance 


and activity; he aſſured the king he had diſ- 
covered the whole confprracy ; and he put 
many of the nobles: to death, upon flight 


ſuſpicrons, or private reſentment. He pre- 
tended to have ſecured the throne to Sxsos- 


Tris, by cutting off all poſſibility of a future 
revolt, and conducted the whole with ſuch a 
zeal for his ſervice, at a time when there was 
ſome appearance of danger, that the king thought 
he could not ſufficiently recompenſe him: He 
made open profeſhons of his high eſteem for 
him, and fad, the enemies of Hanan were 
rebels to his crown; and his ſubjects could 
not better ſhow their loyalty , than by re- 


E verencing the man to whom he was indebted 
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bis Wing deen » Such at 


the court with terror, Who knew the warmth 


of the 3 1 r and increaſed the natural 
haughtineſs ARAN: he thought himſelf little 


leſs than divine, and the fubjes of SESOSTRIES 
approached him with as much awe, as a guilty 


mortal does the altar of che Gon whom he 
ſears to have offendet. * 


Bxsach could not but ae to ads an 


height Hanan had raiſed himſelf, upon the re- 
putation of a ſervice in which * elf had the 
greateſt ſhare; but he ſhowed not the leaſt 
diſguſt; he paid a reverence to his ſupemor 
ſtation without flattery,, which he could not 
pradiſe, though he Been a ſlave. However, 
as this carriage was not ſo full of oberſance as 
Haran expected , he ſeldom came into his 
preſence. He wanted not to enlarge his for- 
tune; and he tho 


gon will of the king. 
efore he had reaſon to know, that having 


merit toward a prince is not a ſufhcient guard 
eſs to him. 


ainſt thoſe who have free ace 

ARAN was eahly induced to believe that he 
had not Besacn's affections, becauſe he knew 
he did not deſerve them; and was confirmed 
in this opinion by the negled which he thought 
he ſaw in his behaviour. He had therefore 
been ſome time determined upon his ruin. 
How to eſſect this was ſome difficulty: diſloy- 
alty was a handle he wiſhed for; but all ſuf- 
picions of that kind would appear 
when charged upon Besacn. - He laid out ſe« 


ught himſelf ſecure in the 
ing. But it was not long 


veral contrivances in his mind to that purpoſe; 
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and opened himſelf one day on that ſubje4 


to Menzra, whoſe inclination for 'Besacn's 
daughter was now no ſecret to him. Menzrn 
immediately ſuggeſied a'method to him, which 
gained his approbation at once; for though 
it was exceedingly cruel, it was well diſguiſed. 
“ Thoſe people (ſaid he) whom the king 
« brought from the Eaſt, have, ſome of them, 
“ gained their liberty, and though they enjoy 
„ the privileges of ptians, they repine at 
the ſervitude of the reſt: they are altogether 
diſaffected, and wait for ſome change to 
their advantage. They are continually in- 
„ ſtilling difficulties into the people concern- 
« ing religion, in which they differ widely 


from the natives. They deſire nothing 
„ more than the extirpation of our ancient 


rites, and the venerable worſhip of our 
< anceſtors. If you would acquaint the king 
* of che danger to be apprehended from 
„ ſuch a party, he would give up the lives 
* of ſo many for the peace of his kingdoms; 
and your enemy would fall amo hs reſt, 
„ without being ſuppoſed to be ee 
aimed at.” "The bloodineſs of this proje 
was no obſtacle to Haran's thirſt of revenge; 
he applauds it highly, and goes immediately, 
to the king. O Sxsosrais, (ſays he,) the 

6; gods have given you an empire without 
40 


unds; may the days of your life be with⸗ 


„ out number! Your throne is now ſecured 
„ againſt its moſt dangerous enemies; the 
leaders in the late faction are entirely taken 
*oſſf; and I much wondered at the folly of 


te you throne, or attempt any thing t, 


« their firſt aim) woul 

ſubjects to vengeance, 
* ing their party. But I have lince diſcovered, 
„that their chief confidence was in the diſ- 
« content of thoſe flaves whom you have 
« brought from the Eaſt. They are very nu- 
40 
« 
« 
60 


ne have rouſed your 
inſtead of firen n- 


merous; and though at preſent low, and by 
no means erous, yet may not be ſo eaſily 
dealt with, if an rienced leader were 
at their head. The fecurity of the crown 
is my ſole intereſt, and the ſpring of my 
« ambition. I am alarmed at the Alt 
proaches of danger, and would even have 
the poſſibility of it anticipated. The king's 
anſwer was ſhort and determinate, that he 
confided in him for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
rebels. 101 
This was ſufficient authority for Haran; 
he formed a decree under the royal name, with 
accuſations highly aggravated againſt that mi- 
ſerable people, who were to be put to death 
wherever they were found through the king- 
dom; and the magiſtrates were ſtrictly charged 
with the execution. He immediately com- 
municated this to his:confident; © And now, 
* Mznern , (ſays he,) ſucceſs depends ſolely 
on ourſelves; and the firſt ſtep toward it is 
to ſecure Besacn in ſome ſafe place, left 
* he apply to the king, or by any means eſcape 
the general maſlacre.” — was glad to 


< their attempt, and could not eaſily conceive 
„what numbers they would raiſe to ſeize on 


their depriving you of liſe (Which was 
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remove ſuch un obſlacle to his vicious inclina- 


tions, and undertook the performance of that 


part. I know (ſays he) his conſtant walk 
„is northward of the city: he ſhall be ſeized 
this very evening by faithtul hands, and con- 
veyed down the river to that old caſtle which 


< ſtands were the Nile divides itſelf. ”> The 


propoſal was well received, and he went im- 
mediately to command the execution of it. 
MrxErn was in much anxiety for the event, 
till towards midnight, when one of the villains 
whom he had employed returned to inform 
him, that every thing was conducted with ſe- 
crecy, and that Besacw was under a guard in 
the caſtle. He no ſooner heard this, than he 
went to Besacn's houſe, and almoſt — 
an admiſhon to his daughter; © Hazra, (faic 
< he with a dejeded air,) it is neceſſity, and 
your extreme danger only, that could make 


„me break in upon your retirement at ſo late 


Dan hour. You muſt have heard that the 
court entertains ſome jealouſy of your nation; 
“ and at the hazard of my life I will venture 
* to inform you, that it will not be appeaſed 
* without ſhedding of blood. Bxsacn, your 


* father; is apprehenſive of it, and is fled, 


* flattering himſelf that your weak ſex would 
be your protection; but I myſelf ſaw the 
decree, which enjoins a general flaughter 
* without any exemption.  'The hazard I run 
“in this diſcovery ought to merit your con- 


* fidence, which, if you pleaſe to repoſe in 


me, it may be your preſervation. I can 


« lodge you near the king's apartment till the 


, 
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execution be over, with the greateſt privacy 


« and ſecurity to your life, and honor; and 
« will afterward procure your pardon, or the 
« means of eſcape.” | Hazra trembled at this 
account; ſhe knew not what part to. ſuſpect ; 
and her father's not returning ſeemed to be a 
confirmation of it. She wept bitterly at the 
apprehenſion of ſuch a flaughter of innocent 
people, to whom ſhe was allied; beſides the 
uncertainty of her own and her father's ſafety. 
She had no inclination to put herfelf into the 
hands of MeneTna; but there was little room 
for deliberation, when ſhe had no other pro- 
tection at hand: ſhe accepted, therefore, the 
offer of being lodged near the royal apartment, 
which ſeemed to preſage nothing diſhonorable: 
She was not diſappointed to find that he made 
her frequent viſits there, and teaſed her with 
a paſhon to which ſhe was little difpoſed- to 
altend. However, ſhe bore it with indifterence 
at firſt, -becauſe ſhe knew the palace was her 
ſanctuary, and the guards, poſted at convenient 
diſtance, might eaſily be alarmed. But when 
Menera magnified her obligations to him,; and 
talked to her as one indebted to him for her 
life, ſhe could not bear to be upbraided with 
a favor for which ſhe could make no return. 


Her condition grew exceedingly irkſome; and, 


at the peril of her life, ſhe reſolved upon an 
expedient to alter it. There was a fpacious 
gallery adjoining, adorned with the ſtatues and 
effigies of ancient kings and lawgivers, and 


furniſhed with ineſtimable volumes of prieſis 
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and poets, the improvers of human ſociety. 
Here Sxsosrnis ſpent ſeveral hours every day, 
ruminating upon the duties of a prince and the 
arts of government; and while he was thus 
engaged, HAzIA had the boldneſs to break in 
upon his retirement and throwing herſelf pro- 
ſtrate, in the utmoſt confuſion, and with ſome 
extravagance of geſture, O king, (ſaid ſhe,) 
« famed for your greatneſs of ſoul more than 
* conqueſt, do not ſtain your glory by deſtroy- 
ing the life of a helpleſs virgin! I am the 
daughter of Besacu, who aſk mercy of 
„ SESOSTRIs. - Do not ſhed the blood of him 


 _ &. whoſe fidelity preſerved _ from the hand 


« of a vile aſſaſſin. The king was diſturbed 


at her appearance, and ſaid, © Lady, your 


mind is diſordered; your own tnelancholy 
< creates your difireſs. Besacu and his family 
* are ever entitled to my favor.” He im- 
mediately withdrew, and ordered that Bzsacu 
ſhould give an account of this interruption. 


Hakan was greatly alarmed at the news of this 


incident, and going infiantly to the king, took 
the advantage of his opinion, that HAzTA was 


diſtracted, and told him, ſhe was put under 


Poe care till her father's return, who was 
aid to beabroad. The king was tolerably well 
paciſied with this account. A report that Sx- 
sosrnis had made inquiry after BEAR, had 
now reached the ear of thoſe who had him 
in cuſtody ; which ſo terrified them, that they 
fled with great precipitation, and left him 
to his own diſpoſal ; which he no ſooner 
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obſerved, than he ſeized the opportunity, and 
returned to Memphis, where all occurrences 
during his ſhort abſence ſoon came to his 
knowledge. He repaired immediately to the 
king, and aſſured him, that the interruption 
of his ſacred retirement from his daughter, 


was the effec of her well- grounded ſears; that 


ſhe had reaſon to apprehend the worſt of ills 
from the undeſerved malice of his enemies; 
that himſelf had juſt been releaſed from priſon, 
where he had ſuffered great hardſhips, and 
expedted 'death, without knowing fr what 
crime, or by whole order. Nor do I ex- 
4 pect to prolong life by this eſcape, (added 
1 he) your royal decree, which" pronounces 
«* alFyour eaſtern captives rebels, and deftines 
them to deſtruction, includes me in that 
„number; and 1 willingly ſubmit to ſuffer 
« with my countrymen, or rather would ſuffer 
« for them, ſince I have too much reaſon to 
« believe myſelf particularly aimed at, and 
„the ſole cauſe of their-calamity. ” oo 
Sxsosrnrs till now was ignorant of BxsAcn's 
relation ta that people. pon this informa- 
tion, his face glowed like fire; his indignation 
ſhowed itſelf in all his geſtures; his eyes ſhot 
forth beams like thoſe malignant fiars that 
threaten the world with deſolation. He per- 
ceived, that he had been abuſed by his fa- 
yorite; he ſaw plainly the malice of Haran; 
and his abhorrence of him was raiſed in pro- 
portion to, the abuſe of his confidence, He 
ordered him to ſpend the remainder of his 
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life in that miſerable ſtate from which BEsAcn 
had eſcaped. He ſoon found how indifferently 
his preſerver Bxsacn had been recompenſed 
ſor his ſervice; and to make him fatisſaction, 

aſſured him, chat the higheſt honors and wealth 


of Memphis were open to him. But Bxsach's 


moderation would not be prevailed upon to 
accept of an 8 thing, but a ſmall territory near 
Thebes ſor his captive countrymen ; Which 
their poſterity % exyoy , and live ſeparate 


from the natives of t in the worſhip of 


the true God. The hiſtorians add, that Ses0s- 
ais was ſo captivated with the beauty and 
virtues of 'Haz1a , that he raiſed her to the 


throne of Egypt; and that the blood of that 


eaſtern lady flowed'in the veins of the For 
tian W ae. ee eee * 
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N = 6 7 See "ue. xlvii. 
68 The intelligent 3 cannot dut finda a 
lauce between this ſtory and that of, Eſther. 
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c aka te 
me 
nenn mm enen SIG 115110 
xk (0 HyYpasess. From Delphi. 
TINUED at Thebes till a letter from th 
chief ſcribe, gave me full information, of the 
cauſe, as well as deſeat, of my enemies de- 
my ſavor, and the fortunate effects; of that ge- 
nerous protection Which INTArRERNES and thy- 
ſelf aſſorded to an old dependant in the time 
of his diſtreſs, have reſtored me to 
ſpirits, and tranquillity. 
I ſet out immediately on 
pedition, accompanied 
nian; and ARCHIAs. a Theban, an old man 
remarkable piety and ſimplicity of manners. 
The former is, like myſelf, induped to take 
this journey merely through motives. of plea- 
ſure and curioſity. 
converſation, and equal vein of good humor; 
render him the belt travelling companion 1 
ever met with. The latter goes to conſult 
the oracle. on domeſtic concerns ,, and by. his 
acquaintance in thofe parts of Greege ; ſecured 
to us a favorable. reception at the houſes of 
our hoſts on the road. After croſſing the river 
Cephiſſus, we entered Phocis ; and 
approached Delphi, paſſed. the ce 
valley Where LAIus Was killed by his ſon 
Oxbirus. It lies on a deſcent, and is % 


afford room ſor a ſingle 


my Delphi 
y Pnoctxs an Ath 


agreeable turn of 


„as we 


lebrated 


narrow as ſcarcely to 
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man or horſe. The ſepulchre of the Theban 
king, and a domeſtic who was murdered with 
him, are erected in a ruſtic manner with piles 
of ſtones on one fide of the road, The city 
of Delphi ſtands on the ſouthern declivity of 
Mount Parnaſſus, Which, by an old tradition, 
is ſaid to be ſituated in the middle of the earth. 
It is ſurrounded with precipices, which form 
at a diflanee a perſpective rough and wild, but 
romantic and agreeable; ſo that the place, not 
content with the ſanctity and reverential awe 
inſpired by the fhrine of its god, has all the 

advantages of natural ſtrength to defend it 
from ſacrilegious violence. Our firſt viſit was 
to TuEAcENEs, a prieft of the temple, to whom 
ProcLes and myſelf were introduced by An- 
cus His houſe will be our lodging whilſt 
wie ſiay here; and, without any diſreſped to 
the curioſities of the place, his converſation 
is my chief entertainment. He has the care 
of the ſacred records, which he has brought 
from a ſtate of conſuſion into excellent order. 
His learning 1s extenſive, but ſolid ; rendered 
uſeſul by the readineſs with which he com- 
municates it, and amiable by the fingular 
candor and modeſty which accompany it. He 
| ſpeaks of his religion in ſuch a manner as to 
ſupport the N of his ebe , yet with- 
out offending thoſe who claim a right to think 
and talk of it more irvely: In the morning 
one of the Periegetai, whoſe proſeſſion is to 
ſhow the antiquities of the place, made us an 
offer of his ſervice, which they do to all ſtran- 
gers immediately after their arrival. We 0 
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with taking a general ſurvey of the city, Which 
is divided into three parts; 1 town, _ 
the middle one, where the temple ftands, and 
the lower town. The city in general is but 
indiſſerently built; the ſtreets are narrow and 
irregular, many of them Wee round the 
craggy paths of the mountain. If. being em- 
played: in ſacred offices contributes towards 
rendering a people virtuous, thoſe of Delphi 
are eminently ſo, ſince the ſervice of the temple 
finds huſineſs for the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants; and no ſmall profits. ariſe. to them 
from the vaſt concourſe of ſtrangers, who come 
from all parts to confult the oracle. Our guide 
afterwards led us to a theatre, and the portico 
called Leſche, where are three pictures of 
PoLyYcNnoTus-, dedicated to Arorlo by the 
Cnidians. The ſubject of one is the taking of 
Troy; of another, the embarkation of the 
Greeks for their return; of the third, the de- 
ſcent of Uxysses into hell, as deſcribed in the 
Odyſſey of Homer. The ſecond of theſe pio- 
tures alone contains above one hundred figures, 
whoſe names are marked at the feet of each; 
which uſeful invention greatly aſſiſts the ſpec- 
tators to underſtand the deſign of the painter. 
We ſtaid ſo long to admire the variety of eoun- 
tenances, habits, and attitudes, expreſſed with 
that truth of deſign and force of coloring. pe- 
culiar to the works of PolxeNorus, that the 
evening inſenſibly wore upon us. We returned 
to Tuxacenss to ſupper, and'deferred our viſit 
to the temple till next. Yor 
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This magnificent edifice was built in the 
_ fAfty-eighth Olympiad, (after the firſt temple 
had been burnt) at the common charge of all 
Greece, under the direction of SpinTHARUs of 
Corinth, who engaged to finiſh it for three 
hundred talents. 'Such was the veneration 
aid to the deity its protector, that foreign 
tes, as well as private perſons, contributed 
towards carrying on the work; particularly 
Amasrs king of t, and the Alcmeonide, 
a noble Athenian family, who were baniſhed 
their native country by PisisTRATUs, and came 
to ſettle at Delphi. The front is of Parian 
marble; the reſt of the edifice is built with a 
hard white ſtone called Porus. The pediment 
of the principal front is ornamented with ſculp- 
tures, repreſenting Latona, Apollo, Diana, 
and the nine Muſes. In the pediment of the 
weſtern front, are Bacchus and the Menades. 
Theſe ſculptures were begun by Prax1as an 
Athenian , and after his death ' finiſhed by 
another Athenian named AnDpROSTHENEs. | As 
we entered the porch , we took notice of the 
fentences of the ſeven Grecian ' wiſe men, 
© Know thyſelf, &c.” left there by each of 
thoſe philolophers, in their hand- writing , 
when they viſited the temple. In the ſame 
place is a brazen ſtatue of HoukR; in the pe- 
deſtal is inſcribed an oracle, bidding him 
ware of an enigma, which, according to an 
old, but perhaps fabulous, tradition, was the 
occaſion of his death, through vexation that 
he could not interpret it. The columns within 
are hung round with the arms and enſigns taken 
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at Salamis and Plates. | It was, thou mayeſt 
imagine, my noble friend, the moſt wor "hong 
circumſtance in taking a furvey of the py) 
to ſee fo many eternal monuments of the ( 
cian victories over us conſecrated ſolemnh 
the deity of the place, and deſcending to bol. | 
terity; as indelible marks of their "triumphs 
and our — I beheld with concern the 
ſtatues of MirriApzs, and the ancient heroes 
of Attica, Cxcrors and Paxnion, carved: by 
PnrDrAs out of the booty taken at Marathon. 
When I went on further , and our guide, in 
mpous language pointed to the palme tree 
of bronze, an T7 Mrxzsva ,” ſent hither 
after Cimon 8 nd the gil it was with difficult, 
that 1 repreted m lighs,, and checked'my ju 
warmth. But I with ſecret pleaſure the 
trophies ſet up by the ſtates of "Greece for 
their conqueſts over each other, which in ſome 
degree obliterate the memory o theſe loſſes, 
or at leaſt render them more fu rtable. 
There is a chapel juſt finiſhed out of e riches 
8 by the Athenians in the Preſotit "was. 
eaks of ſhips ; brauen bucklers /\ and arms 
ſtained with bledd, are hung round che tides; 
and an inſeription on a marble tablet mme. 
morates the battle of Naupackus % and the 
praiſes of Puonufo, he thenian ddmiral, 
with la recital f the names of the vanquied | 
cities, Corinth, Sparta; and Megara 
The temp le is in l parts embelliſhed; With 
innumerable preſents” —  Conimolnweulths', 
anne 4334 4.8 A lo 109" 135 £ 1 act 
42 Letter Avi, | 
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princes, and private perſons, which I ſhould 


tire thee. tõ deloribe particularly. Deluded men! 
as if even the protedion of their own gods, 
ſuppoſing them real, could be obtained by the 
ambitious, the deceitful, or the covetous, for 
a ſilver. vaſe, if an embroidered robe; or as 
af! the pious, the humane, and the juſt, ſtood 
in need of ſuch | corrupt recommendations. 
Cnoxsus, king. of Lydia, Was, during his 
reign, the molt generous, adorer ofi the Delphic 

di; they ſhowed a, golden lion, ſeveral ſa- 
orificingutenſils finely emboſled ; and bracelets 
ſet: with. jewels , amounting, as they, told us, 
to the value of two hundred and fiſty-four ta- 
lents, Which he ſent hither at different times. 
There gan be no ſtronge 1 example than his of 
the fatal Slack of e piety. The prieſis, 
not conten ted with amufi ng that unfortunate 

prince by, dark and myſterious anſwers, hur- 
wm him on, by one fatally, ambiguous, to 
the, imprudent ſtep of paſling. the river Halys 
10 attack our great Cyavs,. which coſt, him bis 
kingdom. At was with good reaſons, that after 
his captivity he ſent to repwach the god. with 
w, ungrateſully, deceived a monarch ,who 
was. his ; fi eateſt beneſador.,,.,; Thou wilt not 
wonder that, the riches the place haye often 
expoſed it to hoſtile fury. Not, to. enlarge upon 
the attempts of Daxabs and Ernznbs in old 
times, ſufſice it to. lay,;that, mo, temple Was 
Here the, C Clans in the e 


Olym and th at the.. unſucceſsfu attack 
made 4 & a detachment of XERXES'S army was 
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attended with too remarkable circumſtances to 
be ſoon ſorgot. Aba 933 10 4311934z8b gin a: 
By the particular. favor of Tizacantsy we 
were: admitted to take a ſhort ivniews of; the 
ſandtuary. The chaſin in the earth, from 
which POLLO- reveals kis praphetic 3 
is always, coverell: with * tripod , a kind ob 
hdllew table Witbahree feet,; on whichi- the 
Pyrhia is placed ina ꝑaſture the mot eon- 
venient to receivethe inſpiring vp. Alcur- 
tain made of a-ſkingowhich they call: thel hide 
ol the monſier - Python nden 
virgin ſpom prophane eyes: | : c Ed! ite Joi 111 
, A8--wewentoout-lofithe ;temple,. weiiob- 
ſerved a venerable. old mangiwho»looked like 


one of theanferior procſts, ml with par- 


ticular gravity in admndnyhing ſome binds to 
retire, owhorhad; TBA > upon the: 
columns; and ſtatues at the entrance. He told 
them, that he ſhould be extremely concerned 
to be inſtrumental ind che death of animals, 
whoſeyuarious: th ſoretold to mankind the 
unerring Sie immonal gods The birds. 
ſcaniadatiol take no »hotice of «this: [pathetic 

arangue, and continued their chirping upon 
ws the old prieſt, with great — 2 
took up a bow and arrows: that lay by him, 
and exerted his {kill in archery ſo eſfectually, 
as ſoon to diſperſe theſe prophane moleſters 
of the temple. My friend Pnoclxs and myſelf, 
who with no ſmall difficulty had — 
our gravity at the cs ſtories / of our 
conductor, could not, upon this occaſion; help 
alking him, with a ſmile, the office of this 
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prieſt, whai ſeemed. to have ſo large a ſhare 


in the any of the far-ſhooting  Avyoiro, 
his IEAGENES ,": Who accompanied 

e him by ſaying, that though by 
— ſounding) title v Tg Og, guardian 
of the gold of the god, he might ſeem to be 
of high conſequence; amongſt them, his em- 
ployment was really no other than to waſh the 


pavement of the temple with water from the 
ſountain Caſtalia; to fill two marble urns, 


which ſtand at the entrance from that ſpring; 
to place branches and orowns of freſh laurel 
in proper places; and to perform thoſe cere- 
monies towards the birds, of which we had 
Ni of rin bose 15 
Thou, my noble friend, who adhereſt to 
the law: delivered by ZoroastER, with a zeal 
and ſincerity becoming its primitive profeſſors, 
mayeſt {mile at theſe extravagancies of the 
Greek ſuperſtitions; but thou wilt have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at them, when thou 
conſidereſt, that from the earlieſt ages the 
artful and deſigning have concurred to keep 
the credulous multitude in ts) - of 
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LETTER CXY. 
 Hypasyss to Creanvan, 


jy 61s wilt be ſurpriſed to hear, that On- 
SAMES, Whom thou ſuppoſeſt ſtill aged in 
the myſterious learning and ſtupendous works 
of t; or whom perhaps: thou flattereſt 
thyſelf to be preparing for a viſit to thee, in 
order to crown his obſervations. with the 
more humane ſtudies and finiſhed arts of Greece; 
that the contemplative, the inquiſitive On- 
SAMES has put an end to his curious voyage 
and is returned to Suſa. Such was the will 
of the wiſe AnTaus, whole commands our 
young friend has always been accuſtomed to 
obey, from a readineſs ariſing not only from a 
principle of duty, but from a conſtant experience 
of their being the kindeſt, as well as the moſt 


reaſonable. — he flew back to court 
as 3} 


with ſuch ſpeed, e had known that the 
moſt accompliſhed princeſs there, and the 
greateſt ſucceſſion in the empire, waited his 
arrival. CFF 

The friendſhip which has long ſubſiſted 
between the families of Anræus and 3 
ave OnxsAMEs frequent opportunities of ſeein 
a beauteous 9 — he went . 
his travels. He ſaw and ee 
intent on the purſuit of ſcience, he formed 
no other than the diſtant hope of F 1 
himſelf one day to deſerve her. Stzamnes, 
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in the mean time, deſcended from a long line 
of Hyrcaman ſatraps, which, by: the loſs of 
two noble ſons, he ſaw ready to end in 
humſelf, turned all his views upon his beloved 
Parmys; and was looking round, among the 
reat families of Perſia, for a youth to adopt 
Into his own, and make happy in his daughter. 
Nor could he long be in ſuſpenſe; the heir of 
Anræus ſoon fixed his choice. Educated under 
a father whoſe virtues have placed him at the 
head of the ſupreme tribunal, and whoſe elo- 
quence prevails in the council of the great 
king, as thou telleſt us that of PerrcLes did 
in the Athenian aſſembly, OnsAuks v 
kept his eye, not on the dazzling honors whicl 
are to deſcend to him, but on the glorious 
methods by which they were acquired; and 
while he attended only to the improvement 
of his mind by the converſation of the wiſe, 
was not conſcious that he was obſerved: and 
admired by the great. But as ſoon as ever 
this alllance was known, the public had but 
one voice about it; and the univerſal approba- 
tion it meets with, is a teſtimony to virtue 
and good ſenſe worthy of a leſs degenerate 
age. The mighty AnTaxenxes has indeed led 
the way, by breaking through that frugality 
in beſtowing honors, which, thou knoweſt, 
he ſo wiſely obſerves, and continuing the 
dignities of .Stsamnss to his ſon-in-l w. 
It was the day beſore the marriage, that, 
accompanied by the polite 244 
(whom the good taſte of Ons Aus had diſtin- 
guiſhed early among the ſages in the Badrian 


ſchools;) I found him not at all elated at this 
near proſpect of 
uſual; in thoſe ſtudies: which form the patriot 


and the ſtateſman. ' The archives of the em- 


pire lay open beſore him; he propoſed ſe- 

veral queſtions with that ingenuous vehemence 
_ which ſo well becomes him; nor would he 
ſuffer us to leave him, without one ok thoſe 
friendly debates which I have often deſeribed 
to thee among the chief pleafures of my Bac» 
trian retirement. rn e 1 
Let us not imagine, my dear CLuranDER, 
that a young man, who comes into the world 
with ſuch diſpoſitions, comes into it too early. 


0 1 1 
r 


It might be a fatal experiment in moſt great 


families; hut how few at his age have lived 
and thought like him? We ſhould rather eſieen 
it a peculiar ſelicity, that he is at once carried 
over that dangerous term of life , whereitt Tuch 
numbers of our noble youth loſe all the-ſquits 
of their education, and receive a taint: which 
affeds their whole future conduct. It is: ſurely 
very unaccountable, that a 'courſe of luxury 
and riot (ſhould be held a neceſſary ra- 
tion to a liſe of virtue and honor; the 
inſtructions and company of philoſophers be 
conſidered as an impediment to our knowled 

of the world. But-OnsAuks will be a ſtriking 
inſtance of the abſurdity of theſe maxims. Nor 
need his learned friends apprehend that the 
man of letters will be loſt in the man of the 
world. Inſtead of abandoning the arts he 
loved; he will ſhow how much they adorn 


the higheſt ſtations; nor will his increaſing 
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acquaintance among the great drive from his 
heart the companions of his ſtudies. He will 
not be the leſs their friend, becauſe he is in 
a ſituation to be their patron. | | 

May the power which watches over the 
fate of the empire inſpire our riſing genera- 
tion with an emulation of theſe virtues! So 
ſhall the honor of the Perhan diſcipline be 
reſtored; and we fhall be able to oppoſe an 
equal band of heroes to thoſe ſhining genii 
among the Greeks, who make thee tremble 
ſometunes for the throne of Alia. 


"LETTER GX VI 


Cnarirrus to CLEANn ER From Sparta. 
| } * HEN. we were at Thebes . ee my 
CkEAN DER, our converſation turned very much 
on the ſtates of Greece, and thou wert parti- 
cularly inquiſitive after the policy and manners 
of Lacedæmon. I related to thee at that time 
fome obſervations I had made, and promiſed 
to ſend them, on my return to Sparta, more 
accurately drawn * writing. It is indeed 
an unhappy circumſtance, that thou art pre- 
vented from viſiting this ſeat of military virtue 
and unadulterated good ſenſe, as well by the 
laws of the republic, as by that jealous and 
inhoſpitable temper which is the offspring of 
civil war. I parted from thee with uncommon 


LETTERS. 


reluctance, as I knew that the diſcovery of 
one of my letters 7* laſt year in Athens, had 
reduced us from an open, cheerful ,' and im- 
proving: converſation, to a dry, timorous, and 
reſerved correſpondence. I ſhall write to thee 
indeed at *. wer. with more freedom, not 
only becauſe the city where thou now reſideſt 
enters not into the ſeuds and politics of Greece, 
but becauſe the ſubject, on which thou deſireſt 
to be enlightened, requires an explicit per- 
ſpicuity. Wh 
moſt curious circumſtances attending the moſt 
celebrated oracle in the world, let me entertain 
thee with the inſtitutions and commonwealth 
of that lawgiver, whom the ſame oracle pro- 
nounced a god. So great was either the re- 
putation of Lrcuncus to command this teſti- 
=—_— or ſo great his art in procuring it. 

The country of Laconia has often changed 
its name and its poſſeſſors. It was called Le- 
legia, from king LeLex; Oebalia, from OzBa- 


Lus, the ſather of Casror and Porzux, (whoſe 


amicable and united government produced the 
known fable concerning them,) and obtained 
the appellation it now has from king LAcx- 
DEMON. It was held firſt by the Achæans, with 
PeLoyPs at their head; next by the Sparti, who 
were governed by Cabuus; then 


race of HzxcuLEs, from whom the inhabitants 


of our days are derived. There is ſomething, 
methinks, ridiculous enough in the tedious 
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and grave hiſtories recorded of theſe men. 
Doubtleſs the craggy territory of Laconia fared 
like other. parts of Greece, when wild and 


uncultivated. During the early ages, the lands 
that lay near the ſea-coaſis were an harbour 


ſor pirates, Who put themſelves; under the 


guidance of a general or petty prince, and 


plundered: the more fruitful, and 1 
the more inhabited, parts of the earth, wi 
the greater reſolution, as they imagined no 


man would purſue them to the barren rocks 


that protected them. Such were the Achæi 
and Heraclidæ, the ſirſt lords of the ſoil, and 
boaſted anceſtors of ſo poliſhed a polierity; : 
ſavage robbers in their original, improved by 
foreign colonies, and eivilized - a range 
concurrence: of whumnbeal events. 


The city of Sparta (ms lay) owes its riſe 


to king LAUEDE MON It is of a round ſigure, 
without walls or a citadel. The houſes are 
built with ſingular. ſimplicity; ſor the only 
tools allowed by law ſor building, are an axe 
and a handrſaw. The Euratos runs along the 
eaſt ſide of the plain in Which it is ſituated, 
and often lays walte the country by its inunda- 
tions. It is ſurrounded by hills, on one ſide 
rough and inacceſſible; on che other, varied 
by caſcades and torrents, which fall into the 
river, that winds unpetuouſly through the valley. 
The very manner of the oo is uited 10 the 
hard temper of the people. aH 2191 
No republic has been more e Oy its 
Cork than this. At firſt it was a monarchy, 


and continued in that ſtate till Paoctzs and 
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EURYSTRENES , che ſons of AnSronuajes, They 
ruled it jointly, and from them two kings are 


entailed for ever on Lacedæmon. All laws 


were made and cancelled at their will; all 
magilirates were created at their pleaſure, and 
accountable to them. Things went on ſmoothly 
in the ſame channel for many years, when 
_ Evunvymion, through a weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing, or a mean affectation of popularity; leſſened 
his own power, and made room for the efforts 
of ſedition. The kings were afterwards! de- 
ſirous to remedy the confuſion ariſing from the 
folly. or vanity. of their predeceſſor, and at- 
tempted to reſume their former authority. But 
the people contended for their imaginary rights 
with ſuch violence, that in a riot they killed 


one of their princes, the father of Lxcuncus. 
Nothing was able now to reſtrain their fury; 


they inſiſted on a chimerical equality of ranks, 
and overthrew the diſtinctions and neceflary 
ſubordinations of ſociety. | Every man who had 
the leaſt knowledge of the laws, invented 
ſubtleties.to evade them, pretended to interpret 
them, and would have. impoſed his private 
ſenſe ſor the public opinion. In this captious 
N „the ſlighteſt offence from the ma- 
giſt 


obſtinacy, and raifed the infolence of an ,ex- 


aſperated multitude,, LycurGus alone ven- 
tured to oppoſe the torrent with equal ſpirit 
and, abilities; nor did the loſs of an eye affect 
him, Which in a warm debate was ſtruck out 
by the fadtious ALcanvear. He began with 
concerting a ſcheme among his friends for a 


te confirmed the abſurdity, increaſed the 
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thorough reformation; then formed a council 


of thirty among the principal citizens, and 
ſtationed a — of ſoldiers in the forum, to 
prevent an inſurrection; rightly judging, that 
a violent diſeaſe required as violent a remedy. 
When this was done, and the commonwealth 
had given him a power of new-modelling the 
conſtitution, he eſtabliſhed a ſenate with the 
kings at their head; and gave laws to the people, 
which, without being committed to writing, 
he has contrived to engrave on their hearts 
by the rigor of education. They are recorded 


no where, except in the verſes of TIERAN DER, 


who has reduced 'them into the meaſures of 
poetry. Their number is not large; for, as 
CHARILAus very ſmartly ſaid, They who uſe 
„few words can want but few laws.” Forti- 
tude and a contempt of pleaſure are principally 
inculcated there. Booty citizen is obliged ſindly 


to conform to them; ſor which reaſon Pau- 


8ANTAS thought Sparta anſwered the trueſt no- 
tion of a free government, when he pronounced 
„it to be © the empire of laws, and not of 
© men.” As Lycurcvus had travelled into all 
parts of the world, he had great opportunities 
of comparing the practice of different legiſlators. 
He examined the different inſtitutions of Mi- 
Nos in Crete, went into Spain and Africa, and 
even converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in 
India. From Ag 
ing the ſoldiers. a diſtin& body from thoſe who 
were occupied in the labors of the tillage ; and 
aſter he had compounded the beſt ſyſtem which 
,- the wiſdom of others or his own could invent, 


t he took the hint of mak- 


— 


2 2e 


g. my © oo My wa 


he ſorbad the laws of all ſtates, that differed 
from Lacedæmon, to be commended; or even 
mentioned in Sparta. It is owing to the ſame 
caution, that no citizen is ſuffered to travel 
into foreign parts. On being | aſked by ſome- 
body, why he gave an ariſtocratical, not a 
pular turn to the conſtitution, he bad him 

« go and try the experiment at home.” The 
ueſtion was a very odd one, in a city that had 

uffered ſo much from the fury of the people. 
Lrcurevs died at Delphi by voluntarily ab- 
| fiaining from food, becauſe he had ſolemnly 
obliged his countrymen with an oath to obey 
his laws till his return; a thing which he never 
intended. Satisfied that he had lived ſuffi- 
ciently for his country, he choſe to leave the 
world, when he was old, with an intrepidity 
agreeable to his ſtern character; and thought 
it unbecoming a great man to die timorouſly 
and weakly, or to outlive his memory and 
parts in indolence. His citizens pay hum di- 
vine honors in a temple they have built to him, 
not ſo much out of regard to the ſenſe: of the 
oracle, as to the dictates of their own grateful 
While he was in Ionia, he recovered Ho- 
MER's poems from the deſcendants of Cazornt- 
Lus , and publiſhed them in Greece. In Crete 
too he put himſelf under the care of TuALEs, 
a writer of Lyric odes, and was inſtructed by 
him. It appears that he had ſome taſte for 
polite literature, though he has carefully ex- 
tinguiſhed the love of it in his commonwealth; 
for it is remarkable, that their diale& is fo 


h ATHENIAN 
uncouth, and the people are tauglit by the 


law to be ſo ſparing: of words, that no man 
in Lacedæmon ever raiſed his fame as à poet. 
Arcwan is the only exception to this remark; 
and he, by a ſurpriſing ſtrength of genius, has 
made Menſelf admired over all Greece. The 
beauty and juſtneſs of his ſentiments: are the 
more ſiriking, as the words which clothe them 
are inelegant. Beſides the ſuppreſſion of ſu- 

erfluous diſcourſes, and the, entertainments 
of the theatre, there is nothing tends ſo effec- 
tually to damp all attention to letters among 
the e as that inſtitution of Lycundus, 
by which the magiſtrate is made the hcencer 
of every ſprightly and literary, as well as po- 
litical compoſition; and the right of judging in 
matters of taſte is unnaturally transferred from 


the impartial voice of the public, the beſt and 


only arbiter in thoſe caſes , to the thrones of 
the: Ephori. Such are the fetters laid upon 


wit in Sparta, both by the roughneſs of their 


language, and the genius of their policy. 
They contemn the refinements of ſcience 
and ſubtle ſpeculations: they pretend, that no 


ſiudies are encouraged here, but thoſe which 


ſtrengthen the underſtanding , without per- 
plexing it, and poliſh the manners, without 
enervating them. It is their opinion, that we 
are born for action, and not theory; and for 
the ſervice, rather than the entertainment of 
mankind. Oratory is not only neglected, but 
abhorred in Sparta. They have no idea of what 
it is to be copious, and baniſhed CernisoPRON 
| for faying, © he could talk a whole day upon 

5 . any 


4» 
1 
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* any queſtion.” A rhetorician told one of 
their kings, that eloquence was the moſt ex- 
cellent gift to mankind; he anſwered, '** You 
« do well to fay ſo; becauſe when you are 
« commanded ſilence, you are uſeleſs.” The 
ſententious brevity, and exquiſite poignancy 
of the Laconic way of talking, are grown into 
a proverb. They laugh dt the artful turns and 
round periods of the Athenians, and teach their 
children from their infancy to comprehend - 
much in a ſhort phraſe ; to expreſs at once 
their whole meaning, ſo as to vie, in the 
manner of conveying their thoughts, with the 
quickneſs of thought itſelf. Thus the Spartans 
are {#nd of dexterity, not only in the exerciſes 
of war, but in thoſe of the underſtanding. 
They have the moſt exalted notions of liberty, 
and define it to be a contempt of death, with 
the love of virtue. Juſt before the invaſion 
of Greece, Bonis and SytrTHEs went to XERXES 
to be puniſhed in the name of their city, 
agreeably to the commands of the oracle, as 
a ſatisfaction for the murder of thoſe meſ- 
ſengers Darrvs had ſent to them. The king 
was pleaſed with their bravery, and generouſly 
ſorgave them: he then aſked them to continue 
with him, and commanded Inparnes to make 
them large offers, and preſs them very warmly. 
But they fieadily refuſed , and told Invaanes, 
„He knew what it was to be a ſervant, but 
« was ignorant of the bleſſings of liberty; ſor 
< if he had taſted it, he would have adviſed 
* them to maintain it, not * with the 
2. „ 8 
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« weapons of a ſoldier, but, for want of them, 
„with a ſpade or mattock, or any inſtrument 
« of defence they could meet with.” No 
freedom of diſcourſe is allowed any where but 
in the ſenate or the aſſembly. It is eſteemed 
an impertinent curioſity to diſcuſs ſuch points, 
except in thoſe places which the magiſtrate 
ordains, or on thoſt occaſions which the con- 
ſtitution marks out. A man would be branded 
with infamy for a minute examination into the 
affairs of his acquaintance; or even attendin 
a court of juſtice, if his own buſineſs did not 
call him there. 3 

Thou, my excellent friend, who art prac- 
tiſed in the ways of men, muſt have ceaſed 
long ſince to be moved by the tranſports of 
_ admiration: but art thou not pleaſed with 
diſcovering that there is one community in the 
world, where every individual confines his 
attention to that which properly concerns him- 
ſelf? Free from a love of ſcandal, and all idle 
inquiries into the manners of their neighbours, 
(a paſhon which leads to public calumny, not 
private reproof, and increaſes the impudence 
of bad men, without checking the progreſs of 
vice,) no Spartan finds his time hang heavy 
on his hands. Engaged for ever in laudable 
purſuits, their your is a ſtate of temperance 
and exerciſe; their manhood of military ſer- 
vice; their old age is ſpent in an healthy and 
full enjoyment of their faculties, in the ad- 
miniſtration of the laws, in applying their 
experience to the education of others, and in 
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the agreeable reflection, that, during the 
courſe of 8 life variouſly oenupied, they have 
ſcarcely paſſed an hour, unproſitably to them- 
ſelves or their country. e 29 ics 
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M. excurſions from Athens are, I hope, 


by no means uſeleſs to the king's; ſervice, I 


enlarge my knowledge of che diſpoſitions and 
government of the Grecian ſtates. I. tranſmit 
my obſervations upon the manners and duriofi- 
ties both of art and nature, which occur inqthe 
places I paſs through, to the miniltexs}of-the 
ſublime court; and I endeavour, at the: ſaine 
time, not to negledt the affairs of that oity 
which is the particular ſcene of my employm 

A meeting of the Amphictyons, or ſtates 
ene of Greece, now held at Delphi; af- 
ords me a fair occaſion to lay beſore thee 


ſome account of their origin, form, and bu- 


lineſs. They are a part of the Grecian con- 


ſtitution, to which the Perſians have bit little 


attended, and with which it may be highly 


advantageous, not to ſay neceſſary, for them 


to be better acquainted, in their future ne- 
gotiations here. This celebrated aſſembly re- 
ceived its name, as well as inſtitution, ,um 


ent. 
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Aurnicr rox, an Athenian king; who; ob- 
ſerving that the ſeparate intereſts and diſſen- 
fions Which prevailed amongſt the Grecian re- 
publics, expoſed them to the invaſions of their 
more powerful neighbours, wiſely exhorted 
them to unite, by deputies, in one common 
body, which might, in times of danger, con- 


cert the beſt meaſures ſor their mutual ſaſety, 


and prevent, by its ſalutary influence, the ill 
effects of private animolities and disjointed 
counſels. As he was a pious as well as poli- 


tical prince, he put the temple of Delphi, and 
the ſacred territory, under the care and pro- 


tection of the Amphidyonic tribunal ; wiſely 
thinking, that the public defence and public 
religion ſhould be matters of a general concern 
to the Grecians, however divided on ſubjeds 
of leſs importance. Acrisius, who reigned 
ſeveral years after at Argos, is reported to . 
increaſed the privileges, and regulated the 
laws, of the Amphidtyons; and is for that 
reaſon eſteemed by ſome a ſecond founder. 
The ſtates which enjoy the right of ſending 
deputies to this council, are at preſent twelve; 
the Ionians, Theſſalians, Bœotians, Dorians, 
Perrhœbeans, Magneſians, Locrians, Oetians, 
Phthiotians, Maleans, Phocians, and Dolo- 
N but it is probable, that as ſome may 
ave forſeited that diſtinction, and others been 
admitted in later times, who were not ori- 
ginally included, the number has not been 
always the ſame. The aſſembly meets in the 
a and autumn of every year, either at 
phi or Thermopylæ; and every city amongli 
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the people who compoſe N chuſes two Wen 
bers, the one called the Hieromnemon, 
the other the, ene to repreſent it. The 

ſormer is elected by lot and. has the. honor 
to be preſident of the cguncil in his turn, to 
gutber, the voices, e decree.,. and 
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Acragallide, beſides other inſolences, plun- 
dered the temple of Delphi, and diſregarded 
the orders of the Amphictyons; upon which 
that body, aſter taking the advice of the oracle, 
declared war againſt them in the name of all 


Greece; defeated their forces, reduced the 


whole nation, as polluted with ſacritege and 
impiety, to a ſtate of ſervitude, and devot- 
ed their country to the ſervice of the god. 
In the accommodating way, their endeavours 
have not been leſs ſucceſsful than in the mi- 
litary; for when the Spartans and Argives had 
haralſed each other by a continued war for 
many years, they referred their difference to 
the arbitration of the Amphictyons, who 
without taking upon them to determine the 
juſtice of the cauſe on either fide , ordered 
them to bring it to a ſhort: iſſue by a combat 
of four hundred men, choſen out of both 
armies. Of late years they have intermeddled 
leſs than uſual in the great affairs of Greece, 
and held their meetings chiefly for form ſake; 
their chief buſineſs at preſent being to ſettle 
a tax upon the Grecian ftates for ſome addi- 
tions and repairs to the temple of Delphi. 
The end of their inſtitution was certainly to 
keep up a good underſtandig in a nation com- 


poſed of ſo many different governments and 


jarring intereſts; and were the leading re- 
publics diſpoſed to accommodate their diſ- 
putes , overtures towards a n 
not be ſet on foot any were, with greater 
weight and propriety, than in this aſſembly. 
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I rejoice to hear of the vigorous reſolu- 
tions of our potent monarch. Another year 
can hardly paſs over, before ſome criſis may 
offer itſelf, which may induce him to employ 
the forces ſo wiſely ordered to be got in readi- 
neſs. I have now diſcharged the duty I owe 
the-king, as his miniſter in Greece; but it is 
a duty no leſs incumbent on me, to acknow- 
I the protection I received from thee, noble 
ſcribe, againſt the aſperſions which the malice 
of enemies would have thrown on my reputa- 
tion and conduda. Hard is it for a man who 
is ſtruggling abroad, amidſt difficulties and 
hazards, in the ſervice of his prince, to be 
expoſed at home to the flander of the malicious, 


the reports of the credulous, and the judgment 


of the ignorant. But thou, generous Gonrras, 
proceedeſt not on the common maxims of 
courts; thou art no leſs ſteady in protecting 
merit, than ſagacious in diſcovering it; and as 
thy recommendations to preferment are never 
intended to ferve a baſe unworthy end, thou 
ſcorneſt to give up a miniſter who ſerves faith- 
fully, through motives of fear or intereſt, May 
the chronicles of Perſia, which tranſmit down 
thy fame to poſterity, as a. wiſe, an honeſt, and 
an able miniſter, when they record CLeanver, 
the Ephehan, among thoſe who had the honor 
to execute thy commands, mention him as one 
who was a follower, not of thy fortunes, but 
of thy-victues | Farewell. $ 
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"Mattos a Lerrens from Athens. 


Oba! loſs in Ætolia is bt deb 04: for” 
the number of citizens, which did not exceed 
one hundred and twenty,” but for the quality. 
and valor of the ſlain.” They were, + of 
them, of the beſt famihes in Athens, and 
diſtinguiſhed by their experience and gallantry. 
DemosSTHENES, our general, has n blamed, 
with reaſon, for quitting the ſiege of Loucas, 
which he was in a condition of taking, 
comply with the perſuaſions of the Meſſeoiians, 
who flattered him with the hopes of making 
an eaſy" conqueſt of Ætolia. Since his defeat: 
he has reſided at Naupactus, and lately obtained 
a reinforcement of a thouſand men from the 
Acarnanians, to ſecure that important place 
(whoſe fortifications are of à large extent) 
againſt the attempts of EuxTLOchus, the 
Spartan. We have lately received diſpatches 
from him, which bring us an account, that 
EuryLocuvs, with three thouſand Lacedzmo-' 5 
nians, having marched through Locris, and 
joined the Ætolians, laid waſte the country 
about Naupactus, and fet fire to part of the 
ſuburbs; but they no ſooner heard that fue- 
cours were arrived, than they retiree” into 
AÆtolia, without receiving any advantage from 
this expedition, except recovering nnen 
for the Corinthians. But it is imagined they 
have a deſign on foot to attack Argos Wa 


Acarnania. Our advices from Si 
us, 2 CARNEADES, our . ami Js ke 
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killed in a ſea-fight againſt the Syracuſians, 
and that Pachzs, who ſucceeds him in the 
command, has taken Meſſina. We have not 
received ſo much damage from the ſettlement 
of the Lacedæmonians at Heraclea as was ex- 
pected; for the colony, inſtead of being ſtrong 
enough. to make deſcents into Kubcea , is much 
haraſled- by the continual incurſions, of the 
Theſſalians, its neighbours. ., The worſt of our 
misfortunes is, that the plague ſtill continues. 

The ifland of Delos: has been puriſied by 
order of the people, and the quinquennial 
ſeſtival 7*, formerly celebrated there, revived 
with great pomp: and ſolemnity. Nicias was 
appointed to conduct the chorus of ſingers and 
dancers, and preſide at the performance of 
this pious work, and has. acquitted himſelf in 
the charge to every body's. ſatisfaction; having 
ſet up a 2 palm-tree in honor of the god, 
and — a large neee of e to the 
leryice: of the temple, 

An Amphicyonic council is Jikerwiſp eftabliſh- 
ed, compoſed — en l chis cutys and the 


41 8 * 7 #* * , 


4 A ende aus Daun from the ends or this 
council} not the leaſt; truct of which is to be found in 
any ancient author, to call in queſtion the genuineneſs of 
our letters. But obſerve , reader, how luckily all cir- 
cumſtances conſpire to eſtabliſh their credit. The curl of 
Sandwich has, amongf other valuable fruits of his travels, 
enriched the literary world with an original ſtate of the 
accounts of the temple, made by theſe very Amphidtyous, 
in the 100th, Olympiad. The marble was found; at Athens; 
and Dr. Taylor .has illuſtrated and ſupplied it with a great 
deal & learning and critical Tagacity. See his un n 
on the Marmor Sandvicenſe/ ” . 7, 64 
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i lands of the Ægean; who are to have Ihe 
direction of all matters relating to the temple; 
to regulate the expenſes of the games and ſa- 
oriſiees, and ſettle the quota of money wee 
each ſtute is to contribute een n | 


5.6 \pyled £54 

Os WY) 3 | | Wer 

2 E T 11 E n cxv III. 
non 


Ahr ros to o Clem. From . | 


11 e e #111 4565 ; 
E 9 . erte üer 
with ſome ſcattered” remarks on the manners 


of the people I converſe with, and dwelt only 


on the 6 outlide of things. Let us now penetrate 
into the receſſes of their policy, and the pe- 


cullar firdkes of wiſdom which diſtinguiſh it“ 


I enter on the taſk of anatomizing their confti- 
tution with pleaſure; as it is in further obe- 
dienee de thy commands, and compliance with 
my 6wh ——— And though, like other 


anatomies, it affords more trouhle thun en! 


terlain ment in the execution; yet in the eloſe 


e prbäuces very üfeſul matter of relleckion; 


whietqnight de drawn' out by thy activiby and 


4A PEAPinEo vonfequences"e «the 2 l import- 
antes te Thysehunffrf ez ee 
* One at arm and —— Urcuncus was; | 


Proferve' the commonwealth, he founded; 


Civil feuds. Tol chis end He" removed, 
every internal eanſe of Hommnotion g by divid- 
aced mon into thirty thouſand equal lots; 


and of theſe, nine "thouſand re in the hands 
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of the-Spartans. The culture of them brings 


forth a very ample proviſion for the neceſſaries 
of life; and their care, thou knoweſt, extends 
not to its ornaments. The number of citizens 


correſponds exactly to that of the - portions of 


land, which are never to be increaſed or di- 
miniſhed. Thus, not a man in the ſtate being 
more powerful than another, the legiſlator has 
left no fuel. for future animoſities. By means 
of ſo excellent a meaſure, and the excluſion 
of foreign commerce in the abolition of filver 
and gold, he has fixed the republic on the 
moſt ſolid and unalterable foundation. This 
laſt law, which forbids the current uſe, of any, 


except iron or leather money, is conceived 


with the utmoſt art, and in the ſpirit of a 


great politician. For, beſides that it hinders 


the introduction of thoſe vices that are the 


ordinary companions of an extenſive trade, 
had he neglected to eſtabliſh it, be would ſoon 
have found, notwithſtanding his caution in 
the Agrarian, that ſtill one door was open to 
ſedition;; Without this inſtitution, that law 
muſt, have operated ineſſectually; ſince the ba- 
lange of money | being diſtinc from that af lagd, 
would, wy the increaſe. ol riches, in procels 
of time, have exceeded it; ſo that an unequal 


diſtribution of property remaining, the ſeeds 


of -contention would have remained with it; 
and Whoever had raiſed a lar ge perſonal, for- 


tune in traffic, might have been able to diſ- 


* 


turb the commonwealth by fadion : 
The legiſlator, after having prevented all 


occaſion af tumult from within, imagined they 


LEER. 50 


would be able to repel any from without by 
their union. The Helots, however, have made 
ſeveral ſtruggles for” their liberty: they are a 
nation of flaves, (to which a number of con- 
quered Meſſenians has been added ſome years 
fince,) and receive the moſi cruel uſage from 
their maſters. They are of great ſervice in war 
as well as in the tillage, which is intruſted 
wholly to their induſtry. Every Spartan is at- 
tended by ſeven of them in the field, and they 
have fought ſometimes ſo valiantly, as to have 
been prefented with a crown of olive and their 7 
freedom by the ſtate. Their multitudes are ſo "28 
conſiderable, as that now and then in harveſt . 
time, the youth are ordered to go out and th 
maſſacre the reapers, when they are return- 
ing from their work in the evening. 80 in- 
famous and ſavage a cuſtom took its riſe from 
the apprehenſion of an inſurrection, and is 
thought a neceſſary adt of policy and ſelf- 
defence. rt 12 an £prornyt 
As to the magiſtrates of this ſtate, they are 
few; becauſe it is neither vicious nor populous. 
Thirty members compoſe: the ſenate, which 
is equal to the kings in power. They are 
choſen by the votes of the people , not by lot; 
and continue in office during life, if they ſhow a 
regard to virtue and the public good; for good 
morals. are eſteemed ſo eſſential a qualification 
to a ſtateſman, that if a bad citizen gives an 
opinion which is generally approved of, it is 
entered on their journals, as the advice of | 
ſome better man, and not in the name of the 


mover. No one is admitted into this venerable 8 
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council under the of ſixty, nor unleſs he 
be diſtinguiſhed for his merit, and has offered 
himſelf a candidate. They are judges in capital 
cauſes, and take much time to conſider of them; 
becauſe an error once made in a matter of 


liſe and death is not to be amended. They 


debate on every point of public buſineſs, and 
propoſe their reſolutions to be confirmed by 
the aſſembly. They are accountable to none, 
and all the offices of the fiate are intruſted 
to them. 155 en 31111508 e 
The kings are taken out of the two bran- 
ches of HencuLes's: family. They muſt be 
educated in the Spartan manner; and no ſinall 
weight is laid on their bodily perſections, ſuch 
as tallneſs and ſtrength: for it is not long ſince, 
that the wiſe Anchipauus was fined in a round 
ſum for marrying a ſhort wife, They told him, 
his poſterity would : degenerate from their 
great anceſtors.” In the beginning of every 
month they take a ſolemn oath to maintain the 
FROM They adminiſter the holy rites, and 
have a tithe of all ſwine, that none may be 
wanting for the ſacrifices. They are ſole judges 
in caſes of adoption and the highways. A 
double portion is aſſigned them at the public 
meals, where they are required to attend; con- 
ſtantly, and dine at a ſeparate table: one of 
them was puniſhed ſome years ago for eating 
at home with his queen. A palace is appro- 


priated to their uſe, and all outward marks 
of reſpe& ſhown them. Their powers, however, 


are very limited in times of peace; for each is 
ſubject to be tried by his brother king, the 
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ſenate, and the ephori, although they are in- 
dulged in appealing to the aſſembly, and fuch 
you are determined only after mature deli- 
beration. In war nothing can be more ex- 
tenſive than their authority. Either of them 
may be ſent out at the head of the army, and 
performs all the offices of a general without 
control; and though he has counſellors ap- 
pointed him, it is in his own. breaſt to follow 
their advice, or depart from it. The family 
and relations of the kings are treated with no 
more regard than other citizens; but the he- 
reditary right is ſo ſecure, that notwithfiand- 
ing the father ſuffers exile for mal-adminiſtra- 
tion, the puniſhment reaches not to the fon, 
nor is he excluded from the ſucceſſion. | 
Ihe people are divided into fix tribes, and 
diſtinguiſhed by their dreſſes, ſandals, and 
way of wearing their hair, from all other Gre- 
cians. The great popular aſſembly of Laconia 
is compoſed of thirty thouſand citizens, diſ- 
perſed into every city and diſtrict of the coun- 
try: the leſſer, of the Spartans, which meets 
on every occaſion, while the other is never 
called together, except on the important ſub- 
ject of peace or war. The place where the 

receive the propoſitions of the ſenate, on whic 

they are not ſuffered to debate, lies between 
the bridge Babyca and the river Cnacion , 
near the Perſian trophy. They do buſineſs in 
the open air, and blame the Athenians for aſ- 
ſembling in fine buildings adorned with elegant 
paintings and ſtatues; becauſe they imagine that 
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the welfare of the ſtate may often ſuffer from 
ſuch ill-placed magnificence ; as it tends to 
captivate the ſenſes, and diſtract the under- 
ſtanding, which ought to be better employed. 
Their deciſions in former times differed ſo much 
from the ſenate, that Pol r Don and Tnkorou- 
ePvs' enacted an unconſtitutional law, which 
has been ſince cancelled, that whenever the 
„ people gave a wrong vote, the kings and 
« ſenate ſhould have a power of over-ruling it.” 
The ſtrength of the people increaſed to fuch 
a degree afterwards, that the ſame Tnxorourus 
was forced to allow them the creation of the 
four Ephori, who are guardians of their in- 
| tereſt; and, though deſigned only at firſt to 
ſhield the people from the ſenate and the kings, 
have ſince uſurped an abſolute juriſdiction over 
all. This king was blamed by his queen for 
conſenting to weaken the royal authority. But 
„ (ſaid he) it will be now more ſolid, and 
_© conſequently more laſting.” The Ephori con- 
tinue but one year in place, and no man can 
- be elected into that office a ſecond time. They 
ſuperintend the treaſury, judge in civil cauſes, 
execute the royal office in the abfence of the 
kings, preſide at the games and on all feſtivals, 
as well as in the aſſemblies of the people. 
They have a ſhare too in the management of 
the ſenate, and are alone exempted from paying 
an external reverence to the reigning princes. 
The authority of recalling generals from the 
army, or any of the public officers, is veſted 
in their hands, and in their diſpatches to 755 
e ey 


tk Tran! wy 
they uſe the ſcytale 72, which is an artful manner 


of conveying' a letter into foreign countries, 
without à poſſi bility of its contents Doing diſ- 
covered, except by the proper 282 In f 
word, they are fc — as to diſ 
rewards or e at their plesture; oſt 
the ſlate is not ſecure from the exerciſe'of their 
| 2 unleſs they are divided by jealouſies. 
eſe are the chief magiſtrates on whom the 
motions' of the republic depend. And now 
Cruaxpkx, pauſe 's moment to admire the 


wiſdom of Lycynevs; for the equality of eftates 


conſines the power of the governors; and the 
low rotation of Honors: 7 ins the ambition 
of the aſpiring.” Theſe are the nevef-failing 
ſources of the Spartan tranquillit : 


There are other inferior officers; who in- 
ſpect the exerciſes of thie youth, the manners 


of the women, the behaviour of the citizens 
in public” places, and ſettle the dead 7 
and te weights und n 


e 


pieces 
thickneſs and 5 One they — — ns wad, — new 
was delivered to him. So, when they had ary thing 
communicate to him, they a. long narrow, — 525 


parchment, and win it about their 
cloſe under another, they 2 their nend ae 
fdes of it; Then they took off the parehment and ſemt it 
to the officer, Who, applying it to his ow] Z s, 3 ex- 
actly reſembled theirs, the. 8 olds fell n 

as at the writing , and the characters were rea 10 ae 
Vide Plut in 'Vit, Lyf * Aul Ce kb, xvii. c. 5 * 
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revent the Spartans ſrom converſing with them. 

he Pythu are ſent to conſult the oracle on all 
emergencies ,,, and are permitted to dine with 
the kings. One of them. conſtantly attends the 
ſenate. The Hippagrete.are three in number, 
and elected by the Ephori. It is their bulineſs 
to lit at the head of the public tables every day, 
and ſend a proper ſhare of the meal to ole 
who abſent themſelves, at a ſacrifice or chaſe, 
the only lawiul reaſons of abſenting. They 
chuſe out three hundred; of the braveſt ci- 
tizens, and ſorm them into a body, which. is 
ſupplied. by new ones, as any of them. fall in 
war, or are excluded ſrom the company, be- 
cauſe of their age. Tbeſe are they who fought 
with Lzonivas at Thermopylæ; and the cuſtom 
of giving them precedence over the reſt of the 
army was wiſely inſtituted by LYycuaeus, as 
an admiſſion into it raiſes great emulation amo 
the ſoldiers. In a 2 r 
beſore the king in the centre.  Panarcnus 
ſtood as a candidate, a ſew months ſince, to 
ſupply a - Vacancy, in this troop; and upon 
finding he was not choſen, he went out from 
the. preſence of the;Ephori with much ſeemi 

Fenz and in a fit. of laughter. They called 
him back, and inquired the reaſon of it. He 
anſwered, he could not help congratulating 
« the ſtate in filence, on being poſſeſſed of three 
hundred braver and better citizens than him- 
« ſelf.” At the laſt Olympic games, another 
Spartan being aſked, whether his victory there 
would be of any ſervice to him, he replied, 
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Ves, for it would recommend him to a 
« ſtation before the king in battle.“ The ſta- 
tues of the gods are all in armor, to intimate 
that the people place their confidence in mi- 
litary force. Their ſacrifices; are made with 
uncommon ſrugality; becauſe they im 
the Deity 1 1s more moved by the 3 os _ 
the incenſe. of the worſhipper. "The. only 
prayer they offer up at the altar is, that 1. pw 
„ may; recelye good things for. their good acy 
« tions.” They bury, the, dead. in the city, and 
the tombs are; placed in the precinds, of the 
temples. All mourning ceaſes in eleven days. 
No one is allowed an wee on his mor 
nument, except he dies in the field, 1 Wh order 
to appropriate a kind of oh ious re to the 
ſepulch 3 the valiant. The neare tions 
of the ſlain judge, from thoſe parts, of jl body 
where he has. received his wounds, ener 
he deſerves an hongrable Fs hey 17 
Their treaties; of peage arp angraven on 
ſione pillars, and — F e b AY ans 
deputation ſent to, the 
legiſlator); has conn __ KO 25 
vanquiſhed with Ienity, and to forbear plun- 
dering the dead bodigs. They ſet ſo much an 


higher value on a victory. gained by gen 


than by force, chat in the former caſe. they 


ſacrifice an ox to Mans, and in the latter, no 


more than a dunghull. „Der. Pa; little 
attention to, fleets, -; 


ich is the 
conſequence. of a Want of, 12 15 | For the 
ſame reaſon it is with, difficu liy. = 1255 
0 for carrying: on a, War, tho! 


they 
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have ſcarce any need of it, ſince every Spartan 
ſerves in the field at his own Gy and 
as to the troops of the allies, they are paid by | 
their own” maſters. Whenever they have 
wealth in poſfeſſion, it is preſerved in their 
temples, or depoſited w with” ver are 
the Arcadians. | 

No ſettled numbbr of weop * 1s maintained 
by this ftate ; and one lofchein kings being in- 
terrogated about it; ſaid, 6 Tt was no matter, 
4 they were ſufficient” o defeat! an inſolent 
« enemy.“ There ts ſomething very becoming, 
as well as very religious; in the 'ceremonies 
they uſe Wo time of wars" The king; when he 
Is going out ſacrifices in his own ſamily to 
Jupiter Sa, , and the fire remains uner- 
tinguilhed on the altar till his return, when 
he makes an 'offering of the ſpoils to the god. 
Before every action he ſacrifices to the muſes; 
then each man püts à gürland on his head, 
combs” his Hair, and the vtrumpet ſounds to 
the önfet! In trutH ,/ 0 ftate of Greeoe'equals 
this le in ther Art wf War, for they are 
tuully emplyye@ in tuöle exertiſes Which 

are the repreſentäffen fit 
th "Phi the Licedemonitins IE nation of 
ſoldiers) trained AD military life, in order 


15 


10 defend their liberties, withbut invad- 
= quiet of Wer „ and to repel 
ail nreaſo nable attack rn enemies, with- 
ont ai F to be i 1erors. So qult 
aud Excellent were tlie — — es of Lyevrevs; 
but it is the mis fortune of this great republic to 


have av6ided an 2 which would have 


been injurious to itſelf only, and to have 
indulged a luſt of power, which lays waſte 


mankind; ſo that it carries its principle of 


mortality in the very circumſtance which has 
raiſed its glory.) and conſtitutes its ſtrength. 
The reſtleſs ſpirit of HERcUTEs is deſcended 
to the Spartans, and they can by no means 
content themſelves with mock ſkirmiſhes, and 
the idle mimicry. of war. Proud of their 
ſuperiority, in che field over the whole world, 
and of that vigor which ariſes from health and 
temperance, they are deſirous to prove both 
by their effects, however fatal. 3 


Founded on a ſcheme of entire ſeparation 


from the manners of other countries, in mak- 
ing foreign acquiſitions, and Fun Way to 


their national ambition, they break through 
the national conſtitution: in ſetting Greece at 
variance with itſelf, they are working their 
own as well as the general deſtrucdtion. And, 


by the ſacred life of AurAXEXX ES, (if I foreſee 


aright,) the day cannot be far diſtant, when 
every people of the Weſt, reduced to; miſery 
and weakneſs by the wounds of civil war, 
ſhall bend before his arm, ſhall adore. the 
riſing power of our eaſtern ſun, and own the 
healing influence of his beams. _ :  _. 
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TESTES 


| - CRATIPPUS to CLEANDER. - 
Be wi time, CIzAN DER, I am perſuaded 
thou conſidereſt the republic of Lacedæmon 
as an heap of peculiarities; and did not the 
behaviour of the ſtate itſelf, as well as the 
teſtimony of all Greece, unite in confirming. 
my account, thou mighteſt be tempted to fuſped 
the credit of it, and 'perhaps to think the 
whole a creature of my own imagination. To 
be ſerious, the Spartan government is fo re- 
mote from the practice of the world, and ſo 
ſirongly declaimed againſt by the voice of na- 
ture, that were it not for cuſtom, that ſecond 
nature, no people upon earth would willingly 
conlorm to it. The penetrating Lycurcus 
ſoreſaw this; and, from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with men and things, wiſely judged it 
impoſſible to fix the form of government which 
he gave his countrymen, unleſs he moulded 
their paſſions to his laws, and interwove an 
habit of cheerful obedience into their very tem- 
pers and conftitution. To this end he was R 
attentive to their education, beyond what has a 
been recorded of the ancient Perſians, and has 
diſabled every man from enjoying the privi- 
leges of a Spartan, who has not gone through M 
the ſeveral parts of the inſtitution. No one 2 
is a citizen by birth, except his father and 8 
mother are of the city; and as ſoon as an infant 
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is born into a family, the elders of the tribe 
examine it. They determine whether it be of 
a tender or a vigorous make, and according. 
either expoſe or educate it, without reflecting, 
that a weak conſtitution often ſettles into a 
ſtate of health; and that nature ſometimes 
makes amends for a feeble and deformed body, 
by the ſtrength and beauty of the underſtanding. 
If the child be approved, he is aligned a lot 
among the citizens, and pronounced capable 
of bearing public-offices: They inure them to 
hardſhips from the firſt, and the children of 
the magiſtrates and of private men are clothed 
and nouriſhed in the ſame manner. At ſeven 
years old they are put into the claſs of boys, 
and at the age of eighteen they are numbered 
among the "Robes. In the mean time they 
are taught to go barefoot, live entirely upon 
fleſh , that they may have large limbs and 
florid countenances, and are accuſtomed; above 
all, to the exerciſe of hunting. At a certain 
time of the year ſome: of them are laid upon 
the altar of Diana OrTaia, and ſcourged ſo 
ſeverely, that they have expired upon the ſpot. 
But the patience and ſpirit of the boys not only 
exceed belief, but even the capacity of human 
nature in all other countries. The goddeſs is 
ſaid to delight in blood and cruelty; and Ly- 
CURGUS appointed annually this barbarous ſa- 
crifice at Nag ſhrine, as well to appeaſe; the 
vengeful temper of the Deity, as to make that 
ſhrine a monument of Spartan heroiſm. But 
does it not argue a want of ſenſe, to ſuppoſe 


any being diſintereſtedly malevolent? Or is it 
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fo much an exerciſe of courage as enthuſiaſm, 
to ſuffer quietly the follies and the inſolence 
of depraved A= Exclaim then with me, 
CLEAN DEN, at the infamous ſcene, and ſhrink 
with horror on the very mention of ſuch cri- 
minal and ill- natured piety. af 
There is 2 enjoined by law, 
and practiſed by the boys, which, though ſin- 
gular enough, is yet much freer from excep- 
tion than the laſt; I mean that of ſtealing. 
As all things in the hands of private perſons 
are conſidered as belonging to the ſtate, a 
dexterity of this kind is ſo far from giving 
offence, that it raiſes the character of the perſon 
who' excels in it. The boys are encouraged 
to it, as it habituates them to ſtratagem and 
military addreſs; and whoever is caught in it 
is puniſhed, not for the fact, but his want 
of vigilance and quickneſs. | The ſhocking ſtory 
of him who permitted a fox to tear out his 
bowels, before he would diſcover the theſt, 
is too well known to be enlarged upon. 8 
are bred up in ftric reverence of the olde 
citizens. It is expected that the latter ſhould 
reprove them ſor every fault committed in their 
ſight, under pain of the ſame penalty. The 
younger muſt bear theſe reproofs without re- 
ſentment, and with modeſty; and it is required, 
Whenever they are ſeen publicly in the ſtreets, 
that they ſhould keep their eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and be guilty of no levity. Nor is it 
unuſual for thoſe in the higher claſſes to chuſe 
out certain youths for their ſavorites. The law 
enacts, that in ſuch: caſes the Inamoratos ſhall 
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fuſffer for the treſpaſſes of thoſe whom they 


protect; and enjoins the reſt, who are not 
honored in this manner, to ſuppreſs carefully 
the riſing of envy. When a lad has been two 
vears among the 2 he is often placed at 
the head of the c of boys, and condudts 
them in the morning to their martial exerciſes. 
In the Gymnaſia, the girls contend naked with 
them in wreſtling, dancing, boxing, and all 
thoſe ſports which are aſſigned generally to the 
province of men. No Spartan is indulged in 
marrying any woman, except he has vanquiſhed 
her at theſe games. It is owing to this educa- 
tion, ſo contrary to the ſemale ſoftneſs in moſt 
nations, that the women of Lacedæemon are 
elteemed rough, haughty, and aſſuming. 
GorcGo, the wife of LEONIDASs, was one day 
aſked the reaſon, © Why the ladies of her 
country had ſo great a power over the men?” 
« Becauſe (anſwered ſhe) they alone produce 
men. It was the opinion of Lycurevus, 
that the inclinations: of the mother have a ſur- 
pm effect upon the children, as well as 

er arts of perſuaſion on the huſband. So he 
has contrived to unite their ſentiments with 
each other's, and the laws of the republic, by 


obliging them to a ſimilitude of manners, and 


training them to warlike exerciſes. Then 
wonder not that Venus is adered in armor 
by this people. Every citizen muſt merry at 
the age of thirty; and whoever has contributed 
four children to the common ſtoek, is dif- 


charged by law from all painful ſervices. The 


married ladies wear veils, and, the unmarried 
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ones appear without any. The former are 
ſuppoſed to be contented with their preſent 
huſband, and the latter are deſirous to gain 
one. Virgins are wedded without a dower, 
and a temporary exchange of wives is allowed 
in the city. An old man may make over his 
wiſe to a younger, and a new bridegroom muſt 
viſit his ſpouſe by ſtealth. Theſe are the odd 
paſſages in the connubial laws of Sparta. 
The Ephebi are enjoined many hardſhips, 
while all who are in the claſs of men are in- 
dulged in an honorable tranquillity, and exem 
tion from thoſe toils. Public us are ſet 
apart for them; they lie down together on 
beds of reeds, and are taught never to give 
way to fleep from a love of indolence, but 
merely to refreſh themſelves, and according to 
the dictates ot nature. They uſe no ointments, 
nor any bath but the river Eurotas. The com- 
bats of the Ephebi are extremely fierce; and 
no man is at liberty to own himſelf conquered. 
They are forbid to drink, unleſs it be toquench 
theic thirſt; and, in order to force them to 
ſobriety, it is enacted, that in the darkeſt 
nights they ſhall go home without torches. 
Thou mayeſt obſerve, CLEAN DER, to what 


low minuteneſſes the care of Lycurcus has 


deſcended ; becauſe he well knew that the 
manners of a fiate in trifles are of conſequence 
to ſupport its ſtrength. - 

The Spartans eat together in common halls. 
Fach table has a ſele& company; and no man 
is admitted to any one of them without the 
general conſent of the members who frequent 
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it. This is done with a view to prevent any 
interruption in the converſation, and that no 
citizen may be uneaſy at the ſeaſons appointed 
for relaxation. Every man ſends in a monthly 
contribution ſor the maintenance of the en- 
tertainments; and it is expected he ſhould 
come thither, without having privately feaſted 
at his own houſe. One inſlance of fuch luxury, 
if brought to light, would be attended with 
infamy. They ht down without any diſtinction 
of age, and are waited on by the boys, to 
whom they preſcribe filence. It is not an 
uncommon thing at theſe times to put ſubtle 
queſtions to the youth; and if they fail of re- 
turning a ſhort, clear, pertinent, and read 
anſwer, they are puniſſied by the head of the 
claſs. After dinner they make ſome of their 
flaves drunk, with a view to inftil an ab- 
horrence of that crime into their children. 
The mhumanity of this practice is more odious, 
than the deſign of it is commendable. The 
ordinary table-talk of the Spartans is remarkably 
improving. Their diſcourſe turns chiefly on 
virtue, liberty, a contempt of other nations, 
their own ſorm of government, the character 
of their lawgiver, and the hiſtory of their 
great men. Theſe ſubjects are always upper- 
moſt in a Spartan's thoughts. 

After ſo many particulars recited at la 
of this people, 1 flatter mylelf, that thy 
friendſhip will induce thee to be a little in- 
quiſitive aſter me. Within a few days I ſhall 
enter into the claſs of men, as thou mayeſt 


ealily gueſs, very highly to my comfort; and 
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to complete me as a citizen, I am lately be- 


come a ſharer in the lands of the ſtate; for a 
Spartan, with whom I had contracted an in- 
ti mate acquaintance, died ſince my return from 
Thebes, without any relations, and left me 
the heir to his lot. Believe me, Creanven, 


it was with no reluctance that I exchanged 


the ſumptuous cookery, and the feaſts of Aſia, 
for the black broth and the ſordid diet of this 
city. Let me confeſs to thee, however, that I 
called up all the powers of diſhmulation to 
my help, in counterfeiting an unwilling ap- 
robation of thoſe rough ſports, in the Pa- 
| — of their youth, where I have acted b 
turns the part of the victor and the vanquiſhe 
But the king's ſervice bears down every con- 
ſideration of private convenience in the breaſt 
of the faithful CraTieeus. And when I reflect 


on the labors of Lacedzemon in profound peace, 


Ido not wonder at their fondneſs for the com- 
parative repoſe of war; nor 1s 1t a virtue in 
thoſe men to deſpiſe death, who lead a life of 
which they have reaſon to be wear. 


C. 
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Mund I SE os +2 5 „ „ 
Dede the whole courſe of my buſy and 
dangerous employment, never have I more 
ardently wiſhed for the company of my old 
friends, the partners of my ab ſpe- 
culative years, than I did this morning in the 
ſacred grove of laurel, which leads from the 
temple to the brow! of the hill. Thither 1 
retired, full of the reflections which this re- 
markable place muſt ſuggeſt ; and how did 1 
regret thoſe charming converſations of our 
Bactrian ſolitude! Where the venerable SuEA- 
Dis would lead the inquiſitive CLEAN DER into 


the higheſt ſubjects, would hear his objec- 


tions, redreſs his errors, direct his reaſonings, 
and warm his heart. What new lights are 
thrown upon a queſtion by thoſe friendly de- 
bates“ And, for want of ſuch communication, 
how eam I ſtopped every moment in my courſe 
of thinking, While lam GIRO their ori- 


ginal the impoſture and ſuperſtition, which 


bring to theſe altars the adoration and the 
Wealth of all Greece! 

Under theſe diſadvantages, forgive me, 
gentle Mage, ſhould 1 fall into miſtakes, or 
even controvert ſome opinions which prevail 
among our eaſtern ſages: for never can I be 
perſuaded that the oracles, which we ſee 
ſcattered through this land of idolatry, are under 
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the immediate guidance of the great enemy of 
truth and order; that the knowledge of future 
events delivered there is an emanation from 


the impious ArimaAnivs; and that ſuch are the | 


methods by Which he eſtabliſhes the kingdom 


of error, and diverts the worſhip of wankind 


from its only true object. How hard is the 
ſuppolition, that the juſt, the benign Ono- 
MASDEs ſhould ſuffer the human mind, con- 
fined and fallible as he created it, to be thus 
unequally attacked, thus invineibly deluded? 
And what a prepolterous diſpenſation is it, that 
where he is adored with that purity Which 


reaſon dictates, and his own prophet has pre- 


ſcribed, no ſuch divine communications are 
vouchſafed; while he permits the book of fate 
to be opened near every venerable grove and 
romantic fountain in Greece, for the purpoſes 
of impiety and ſuperſtition | ee, 

But we need not fear any ſuch concluſion; 
Onromaspes ſpeaks to all men by the great voice 
of reaſon and nature, and to the purer Eaſt 


by his ſacred volume. By theſe. ways the 


ſupreme Wildom teaches us what we are con- 
cerned to know; and we cannot expect to be 
indulged in the vain curioſity of foreſeeing 
what cannot be prevented. Nor is Ax1MAanius 
to be charged with revealing thoſe ſecrets. 
From all I could obſerve in this ſeat of di- 
yination, we are not to recur to any preterna- 
tural power. Blind devotion and artful manage- 
ment will explain the whole myſtery; and 
men are deceived but by men. 


| ESS ESE =. , 


As ſoon as one begins to aſcend. the ſacred 
mountain, every thing appears adapted to in- 
ſpire a religious horror. The ancient trees 


hanging over the rock on each ſide the temple, 


and the rock itſelf opening into a rude kind 
of ſemicircle, whoſe echoes increaſe: the con- 
fuſed voices, and the ſound of the trumpets, 
which. always make: part of the ceremony; the 
magnificence of the . and the rich 
— and elegance of · the conſecrated giſts, fuf- 
ficient of themſelves to ſtrike the imagination, 
are particularly. pointed out and exaggerated 
by a ſet of men whoſe buſineſs it is to. wait 
upon ſtrangers; and who, I obferyed, en- 
deavoured to lead them into ſome account of 
themſelves, and the circumfiances which. 
brought them to conſult the god. 


89 


_ Alter duly performing the various hrerifices 


and purifications, without which the, temple 


is not to be approached , they are conducted 
thither; their head muffled up in their gar- 
ments, and trumpets blowing all round the, 


that no fight or ſound of evil omen may inter- 


rupt the proceſſion. This indeed makes a moſt 
je 4 eee and what with the ſo- 
lemnity, the noiſe, and the hanna þ polture 
they walk in, they are quite fatigue and con- 
founded by the time they get to the cell, 
where they wait with their queſtions in their 


hands. While they are in this devout expec- 


tation, they are ſometimes refreſhed with the 
moſt ſragrant odors iſſuing from the inmolt 


receſſes of the temple. As this is a token of 


the Deity's peculiar favor, it ſcarcely ever 
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happens but when ſome perſon of conſequence . 
is among the ſuppliants. | 
In the mean time water is brought to the 
Pythia from the Caſtalian fountain, and ſhe 
chews the leaves of the facred laurel, to pre- 


$ # 9414 


pare her for the prophetic office. Immediately 


ſhe ruſhes into the ſanctuary, her hair diſhe- 
velled, her color changed, her eyes _ 
foaming at the mouth, and with all the marks 
of fury and diſtraction. She throws down the 
cenſers and the laurel branches that ſtand in 
her way; and at laſt is ſeated upon the tripod 
by the attending priefis, and'delivers the.anſwer 
of the god in a loud and hollow voice. 
Thou wilt imagine I muſt be attentive to ſo 


extraordinary a ſpectacle; and every circum- 


ſtance brought to my mind the tradition they 
have here, about the firſt diſcovery of the 
prophetic cave, over which the tripod is placed. 
Some goats, they tell us, browſing upon the 
edge, ſuddenly fell into a kind of madneſs, 

leaping and making firange noiſes. The goat- 
herd ran to the cave, and, looking down into 


it, was ſeized in the ſame manner; his features 


were' diſtorted, and the tone of his voice al- 
tered, juſt as it happens to the Pythia, and 
the ſpirit of divination came upon him. This 
ſurely points out to us a phyſical ſolution: we 
know the + vapors ariſing from different parts 
of the earth have very fenhible effects upon the 
human body. There are exhalations that cauſe 
inſtant death; there are caverns that ſtupiſy 
for a time: and may not the Caſtalian fountain, 
running through the fame ſoil, partake . 


I. E NT. ERS. 27 


ſame: qualities ? May notothe laurel too pro- 
mote the n wry Such is the 
nature of that plant, according to tlieiobler- 
vation of HieeocrarTszs; and hence perhaps it 
is dedicated to APOLLO;, the author obFen- 
thuſiaſm, and bears a prineipal part in alh che 
rites of divination. There, arg intangesw herr 
the paroxyſm has been fo violent, thatdeven 
the ſacreduminiſtets avere dternked , andi laſt 
the Pythia to herſelf; and not longilinen tbe 
died an the operation hang takan, PIO 
too ſtrong a doſe. Behdes,- omany othen prom 
ciples , Whatcan this fry utroms. Can :hins 


any purpoſe, but that ot; amuſing and edu : 
ſounding) the multitude ? Cam a.andman;tes 


ſurther into futurity than one in chisſenſes f 
And ſhould not the mind in its undiſtutbed 
ſiate be fitteſt to converſe with | a; ſuperiar 
intelligeneec) bas ; 22f1810v,:1 to euvig>2 2dy 
How different is the diſpoſition af the haly 
men amongſt Whom teu zelgleſt 1: Abſtraded 
indeed from the ond, but Hunfit Jay it act 
heated by puſſion, nor ſunk inte ,melanſobely; 


they are prepared to cem 7 


divine influsnee; 
and if ſuch influenat, uſterthecopions linedyis 
the ſons of men, it muſſi be upon ſtheſe His hug 
cellors. The effects at leaſt lar? overthy wot fo 


ſublime an e e ges are nt mr 
ployed in giving doubful fan wers 0 trifling 
or impious queſtions, in encouraging a curighly. 


deſtructive both ol happiness and Virtue hut 


iu one great ſcheme af benevolence and.znfiguer 


ion An eorredting the miſtaken, * ocouling 
5 N | I 
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the unfortunate ,/- 
of morality, and 
tice of it. Run 
Fiormerly the hewedes were all delivered i in 
verſe; but they: were- generally in ſo bad 5 
taſte,” and ſometimes ſo lame and ir 
that as: grew more critical, they haul 
not be borne ahy d t was too plain an 
abſurdity, that n and Hxszon ſhould be 
greater masters eff che art than the god of 
poetry, Who. them; and therefore he 
ww uſually in proſe. But, to preſerve 
te uncient form; there is a band of poets ready, 
who reduce the anſwers into meaſure; and 
may be uſeful alſo to give them dane and co- 
herende oben hjỹ,M - 

a Not that ſenſe: and .ootierence} are always 
t neceſſary. The god adapts himſelf to 
the genius of his votaries; and to thoſe who 
admire moſt what: they leaſt underſtand, he 
condeſcends to gv words without a meaning, 
from which ſeldem fail to pick out 
ſomething} applicable to their wiſhes or their 
fears A certain of obſcurity is eſſen- 
tial to every oraue ; it becomes the dignity 
of thie yrs diſpenſes them; and it were 
prof. expoſe the divine — too plainly 
be nhalld vgs Thus does ſuperſti- 
tion and leaves fraud and 
— — ——— d Not but in thoſe 
cafes ' where more caution is re the 
Aneſt artifces are employed to upport the 
credit of the temple: the way of life, the 


Nen, the | 5 the very countenance, 


nting out the great truths 
— the oy 0 to the prac- 
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Where the 


u is attended to. 
ies firotigly ly on dle mae 'of the 


prohability 


queſtion, hs anſwer lines that Gene- 


"ly it is fo adjuſteck, as 'tolerably 10 Aut 
either event; where public biifinefs is the 
ſubje&, and more eyes are turned upon it, 


there it is involved and wihbigyous. 


room ſothe' 


and obſerved — in Che 
fering of Cavzs0s, I could not but 


0 the 
r ofe dependancò on this 

ay 0+ ee enen Aud When 1 
9 — the 


tablet whereon is e Ne 


golden Hon , and ſuid, 4. — 
« of & different" nature The god your laws 
i ſanion to the r — PIG 

* giver, ſent the n Teſs devout L 

on an expedition that ruined him; wa a Ho 
4 efiabhiſhed u De o | 


ts were, | 

latte age with thoſe Taft mentioteck. 

de indeed fill qo to theſe al 
e ſtates of Qreect , n Every 

of conqueſt 6t- Wetten, 


The Del hie ſhrine, however, has'th ta- 


tion 1 peaking *. _ * 
rophetic ver ever 110 
Fim fel, ba of _ e fend their 
worſhippers v hither „ Cir 2 revelations | 
farther revealed. 

While I was + the fubrel? Fey y, 


me the. 
anfwer 
eren io Lycugous, I Feinted t6 Cnoneys = 
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fatue, groves a trophy.4.But.the men of un- 
derſtanding and conſequence, no longer repoſe 
chat truſt. in the decilons from Hanf „which 
Mer 3 uſed. to LY 1 1 8 of 
influence on, whic ele. later 
times aig Kirk ae indeed be. ſufficient 
to open their 2 and to put an end to ſo 
Lavi a. preju 7 2 The portico of Parian 
marble ET rns the front, of the tem ple, 
was, HA Pore "te driyigg.. 8800 7 Piſiſtratidæ — of 


theng,,.an Hirrias is not yet 
zotten „at, the Pond court, ho uſed to 
complain, that. while the opp ollte faction had 


e s„ the Spartans, 
e. lted the oracle, 5 their 
ere,) bad always the ſame anſwer 
— 2 85 how. %% that they ſhould reſtore li- 
— * to 77 . Po like intereſted motives 
e BPO N 3 Ss to "wh 

Noe itupate. e. 

1 men of Heng coun eh cribe 
oy heard pon, me Lam expr elled, when 
e. heard at . the AP ious 
| krise gras Conde 11 deprived. The Staſi 
chat begins to prevail 
S SOenCtn, nd the ſree 9 —— upon, thel 


ie bed ples 2. nature and e which 


N hh fect ſoręſee gſee, w Wien 
nekt age big 
3 will be "rid ie, and his Altar 
pifh 85 {1 01 . 575 f M Ba abat 25 

One . rd more, to obvia A e 
ting 10 thi oracle, which:js d over the 


Faſt. The panic which ſeized the 2 of 
XenxEs, when they came near Delphi, has been 
wonderſully magnified. Thunders are ſaid to 
have burſt from Parnaſſus, and ſtones 10 have 
rolled down its ſides, in defence of the Roby 
place. 'The attempt upon it indeed miſcarrie 

but the ſame army plundered and burn 

ſumptuous temple of the fame deity at Abes, 
which, it ſhould ſeem, he was equally con- 
comma to protect es lo Sonate dt 1d 8031 
May we, holy ** be content withi, 
and make the beſi uſe — 
is the method to day in bappin futurity. 
The wiſe and Sande 15 Onouasbts hass given 
us prudence and ſagacity ſuffi dieht ſor the 
common events of life; and where the aprof- 
pect is clouded; and out bg the reach öl Our 
view, we may "ſafely: truſt ourſelves: in:thoſe 
hands from whencenwe came, andrwkither 
we are to return. It is ridiculous tothope-for 
: information from above upon ever and 
a traveller through Greece muſt that 
oracles are much the moſt 
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'L K 11 x R exxI enn“ 
"Thea to —— Fon Perſepolis 


W. bel . 8 an . 
ſubſiſtemce in the court AxTaxenxEs, it would 
How /great ungratitiide in me not to acknow- 
ledge, that the ſource of all fortune was 
from thee. D the ſh ume I have been 
a ſhare in the public 
„ and loſt a generous patron in M- 
CABYZzUs. Hoe received me with humanity, 
and was pleaſed with the d 73-T had drawn 
for a ry of that valuable collection 
which thou ſenteſt him out of Greece. The 
materials were in readineſs for the 
work, if his death had not ented it. But 
1 wan o fortunate as to made known, - 
th His recommendation, to the other 
the del — — — 

king: a little before Mac Anrzus's 
Ss oted to an employment under 
Oranes, ſuperintendent of the royal palaces. 
The province aſſigned me was to carry on the 
ornaments of the ſplendid palace of Perſepolis, 
to which improvements have been made by 
every — prince from Cyrus, who is 
eſteemed the — To the laſt reſped 
to my excellent benefactor, I came hither in 
the mournful retinue which attended his ob- 
ſequies; I ſaw him here entombed in the royal 

73 See Letter Ixxxix. - 
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mount, among the graves of the Perſian mo- 
narchs. About four hundred feet diſtance from 
the citadel, the ſame rock of black marble, on 
which that is ſituated, riſes to a conſiderable 
height; and in it are cut many cells and apart» 
ments, but into them no living perſon. ever 
deſcends, and the coffins are let down *. 
chines from the top. 

There is a fiate and magnificence in the 
ſtructure and ſituation of this palace, that 
ſirikes every beholder with pleaſure and amaze- 
ment. It ſtands north-eaſt of the city, com- 
manding that ſpacious valley through Which 
runs the river Araxes. The rock for threeſcore 
acres appears to have been cut into form, with 
immenſe coſt and toil , for the foundation of 
this marvellous pile. No can be more 
liately than the Jouble flight of ſtairs which 
leads to the firſt platform of the „ by 
ninety-five ſteps from the plain belo The 
ſteps are ſo. commodiouſl | Sond , ond of of 
ſuch a 22 from — to n 
twelve emen 0 ride 
a-brealt. The ab to — r. 
by a ſecond flight of ſtairs, with a laad- 
ing half way, after the manner of firſt. 
The ſides o the rock, both to the lower and 
upper platform, are cut in 8 cular 
fieep, and ornamented with figures in relievo; 
thoſe upon the firſt in 8 rude groteſque ſtyle; 
but thoſe upon the fides of the ſecond, which 
repreſents a proceſſion and facrifice aſter a vic- 
e The 

eaſt end of the palace is encireled 
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with three walls, each riſing above the other; 
the firſt ſixteen cubits high, the ſecond twice 
that Height, and the laſt threeſcore. They are 
entered by ſeven gates of burniſhed braſs. om 
the ſummit of this citadel there is a moſt ex- 
tenſive proſpect, circumſcribed only by the 
heavens themſelves. There is not in theſe 
Aſiatic buildings the ſame ſymmetry and pro- 
portion which we fo much boaſt of in Greece; 
but there is in them ſomething more great and 
ſtupendous than can perhaps reſult from the 
more regular deſigns of art. It cannot always 
be ſaid, that the workmanſhip ſurpaſſes the 
materials; and yet the labor that has been 
employed in the ſeveral parts is incredible. 
The buildings upon the upper platform are of 
prophyry; which, notwithſtanding the hardneſs 
of the ſtone, is inlaid in many places with a 
great variety of other coftly marbles , repre- 
ſenting, in Mofaie, human figures, landſcapes, 
beaſts, and flowers. The inner walls of the 
fiate apartments are of black marble, fo ex- 
quiſitely poliſhed, that my reflect every ob- 
ject like a ſteel mirror, which extremely heigh- 
tens the luſtre of the gold upon the freeze, 
corniſhes, and flutings of the pillars. The 
ſamous vine in the king's bedchamber, which 
ſpreads its branches over the royal bed, is, 
in my opinion, better deviſed than executed. 
The ſtalk and branches are of burniſhed gold, 
and the cluſters of orient pearl mixed with 
rubies of greut value. The bedſtead likewiſe 
is of gold, and the footſtool alone eſtimated 
at three thouſand talents. The ſtate in the 
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preſence chamber is ſupported with four co- 
lumns of the ſame metal, thick-ſet with precious 
ſtones; and the coverings are of purple em- 
broidered with various colors. 
In the bas-relieſs about this palace, are 
repreſented moſt of the civil and religious 
ceremonies of the Perſians, and under proper 
emblems , the dodrines of the Magi. I was 
amazed to ſee upon one of the walls, an image 
of monſtrous ſhape , with many arms, like the 
Briareus of the Grecian poets, till I difeovered 
that ArTMANIUs , the firſt principle of all evil, 
was meant by It. 3 hr 295 oY BE Res 1624-1 
There is near the entrance of the great hall 

a jaſper tablet, twenty feet in height from the 
und, inſcribed with myſierious characters. 

e kind of writing is known to few. Some 
have attributed the invention of it to an emi- 
nent ſage called BEILTEsHA TUR, who was ſatrap 
of the province of Babylon under the later 
Aﬀyrian kings, and bore conſiderable honors, 
after the diffolution of the empire, in the courts 
of CYaxanes and'Crrus. From an Hebrew 
captive he was raiſed to a ſtate of ſovereign 
dignity, for his extraordinary wiſdom and un- 
common endowments. It is recorded of him, 
that he was poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of divination, 
and exactly foretold the great revolutions that 
happened in thoſe times. His knowledge ex- 
tended itfelf to all thoſe ſciences and arts that 
tend to enlarge the mind and embelliſh life; 
and what makes me mention him with the 
greater fondneſs is this, that he not only en- 
couraged the improvement of arts in others. 
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but was a'maſter in ſeveral of them, and 
ticularly in architecture Some ſtrokes of his 
enius, I am told, appear in the plan and 
ructure of this palace; and a conſiderable part 
of that at Suſa, where he long reſided, was 
built by him. It is a moſt finiſhed debgn, and 
ſhows, his ſingular good taſte in building. To 

this BeLTEsRAzzER , ſome maintain, the 
culiar ſimplicity of the Perſian worſhip is 
owing ; and ZoRoasTtEk, they ſay, had never 
appeared as a reſormer of the ian — 
ciples, if BarrrsnAzzzxn had not firſt been. 
The royal favor, by which he was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed under the new monarch aſter the 
taking of Babylon, having created him the 
envy of the other ſatraps, they plotted to 
deſtroy him, by obtaining a decree from 
CYAXxaAREs of fuch a nature as they knew the 
religion of the Jews, to which he firmly ad- 
hered , would inevitably oblige him to tranſ- 
greſs. The king having inadvertently ned 
the 2 could — ſave — . wen 4 
is own authority; e penalty ſor 
— eſſing 5 he ſhould — ex- 
poſed to lions. The ſtory is ſet forth in ſculp- 
ture upon an inner wall of this , Where 
the king is ſeated in ſtate with the infrgnia of 
royalty; and a priſoner brought in chains be- 
fore him, who, by the ſolemnity of the pro- 
ing, appears to be a perſon of eminence: 
for on one fide the throne are 6 the 
ndees of his court, and on the r the 
agi; and a ſelect number of prieſts and nobles 
are withdrawn apart, and ſeem to expoſiulate 


LET TEBRS. 
with one another concerning the 1 Ty 


Under theſe is placed 4 guard of fix ranks of ; 
p_ „both men and arms in full proportion. 


With great unwillingneſs Craxanes gave up 
his able and faithful counſellor. He was ſhut 
up in a cave of lions. But thoſe ſavage ani- 
mals had no power over him, and aſter having 
remained a night in this confinement, he was 
taken out unhurt, to the great conſuſion of 
his enemies. This confirmed the king in the 
opinion which he entertained before of his 
ſanctity, and convinced all men that Berres- 
_ HAZZER was a perſon pecyliarly favored by the 


gods. As a memorial of this ſtory, there are 


within an arch near the paſſage leading to the 


ſubterranean apartments, the figure of a man 
with long 


the perſon, and a lion lying tamely at his feet, 


in ſign af this miraculous (eſcape. This is ob- 


vious enough. But more of the ſculpture u 
theſe walls is in the hieroglyphie Way, alto- 
ther wrapt up in ſymbols. To ſorm theſe 
„ they make uſe not only of natural 
animals, but chimerical and ſabulous ones; as 
beaſts with wings, and birds with four feet. 
Theſe are images of the ſeveral ſiates and 
empires that are or have been. The Aſſyri 
monarchy is figured: gk -wwmged lion with a 
crown upon its head, prying the quick pro- 
greſs of its oonqueſts. Thus the ram being 
the royal enſign of Perſig, the ram's head, 
ſeen. upon the pillars here, with horps one 
higher than the other, was expreſſive of the 
Medo- Perſian empire. By the combats and 
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hair, ta ſhow the eminent rank of 
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fierce encounters of the natural or ſictitious 
animals, are ſet forth the wars of different 
countries, and the events of thoſe wars de- 
termining the fate of empires. There is Iike- 
wiſe an hieroglyphio language uſed in the 
_ writings' of the ealtern ſages, which bears, I 
am told, a ſtrict analogy» to this ſculptured 
imagery. '**.**' Deſunt cœter e.. 
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.. Crranver to Onsans.., From Delphi. 
} THOUGHT 1t would be unpardonable, while 
I continued in the land of oracles, to neglect 
paying a viſit at the cave of Tnornoxftus, 

which is attended even with a greater variety 
of ſtrange circumſtances, than the ſhrine at 
Delphi, and differs in the myſterious terror of 
its ceremonies from all others in the world. 
On mentioning the ſcheme to my companions, 
they readily cloſed in with it. ProcLes and I 
contrived, each of us, to form a queſtion), 
which we might propoſe when we arrived 
there; and engaged old Arcuras to reſerve 
one of his family-doubts for the reſolution of 
the demigod. We journeyed in a few days 
from Delphi to Lebadea; and on one fide of 
the town entered a very beautiful and ro- 

mantic foreſt, which they call the gr ove of 


g 
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 Taoermonms 7*., The river Hercynna winds 
through it. On the dide..of a rising ground 
ſtands the temple, ſupported. by brazen. pillars; 
in the midſt of it is the entrance into che Pre- 
hetic cavern. We ſurniſhed ourſelves with 
ſome cakes dipped in honey, and narrow 
ladders „according to our inſtructions; and 
proceeded in good order up the hill. , Early 
in the morning the prieſts met us, in their 
forninlities, at the door of a building dedicated 
to Good Fortune, where we were commande 
to remain ſome hours, Ihey aſked, What 
were our reſpective difſi culties; and told us, 
we mult make an offering to ArolLo, SATURN, 
Jorireg, Juxo, and Ck urs. Victims were 
brought out with, all ſpeed; and the bowels 
being inſpeded, it was declared the deity would 
make a repaſt out of the leavings of the altar. 
1 took the freedom, to inquire, if any other 
rites muſt be performed, before We were per- 
mitted to deſcend. The holy men WhO ,waugd 
an us looked at meawith ſuch indignation, 
that 1 began to find. 1 had made a ſalſe ley. 
One of them immediately entered into ſo large 
a, detail of luſſrations and expiations, which 
were neceſſary ſor paſt oſſences, that I would 
Have given athouſand Daxics to havg;beenthut 
moment ſacrificing a Bactrian ox, in the Mi- 
chriae cell, rather than that this idle curioſity 
mould have drawn me into à perpleving face, 
ſo ineonſiſtent with the genius of true geligion. 
Lorewioaglaroigee H ala oldixaſia: 
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At the cloſe of the evening we were informed 
it was time to break off dur divine 'medita- 
tions, and walk down to the river; conducted 


by two boys about thirteen years of age.” In the 
mean time the priefts/buſied themfelves in of- 


fering a ram to AGAMEDEsS, en Whoſe auſpicious 
aſpect depends the ratification of the former 
omens. As we were undrefſing to bathe: 
Pnocixs, with his uſual vivaeity, whiſper 
me, that © he' was amazed how one-confſulter 
« of an oracle could look upen another with- 
out laughing. That ceremony ended; two 
doſes of water were adminiſtered to each of 
us; the one called Lethe, to drown the re- 
membrance of thofe things which ſo oy 
were the 23 part of our concerns; 
the other Mnemoſyne,” to make us retain' the 
memory of whatever was to be exhibited in 
our defeent. No | 
theſe draughts with a pious reſignation. M. 
head was ſo intoxicated' with them, that 
was in a fit condition te receive every 

the prieſts ſhould tell me, and to enter the 
cave with a religious kind of horror. Aſter 
an obeifance or 'two to a fine ſtatue of Dava- 
Lus's wotkmanſhip , we were arrayed in linen 
habits adorned with ribbons; and the venerable 
Theban ſtepped forward to the mouth of the 
cave. He was rolled into it, and continued 
there for an hour. When he came out, (Which 
was ith his ſeet ſoremoſt,) the natural pru 


ir 
of my friend's face ſeemed heightened 3 


to the ſeat of Muemoſyae, und 


inflexible dulneſs. . He was preſently conveyed 
7 heving related 


body but Ancntas could bear 
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what he had ſeen and heard very confuſedly, 
he was condudted into the temple of Good 
Fortune, where he was adviſed to ſtay, till 


pearance , that I believe the terror of entering 
into the cell made an alteration in our looks 


almoſt equal to that which might be expected 


on returning from it. However, it was too 
late to withdraw. ProcLes went through all 
the forms in the ſame manner with Azxcnias; 
and when he role again above ground, he was 
no more the lively, the humorous companion 
] had converſed with; every laughi 
was firuck out of his countenance. 
being next, though I knew the whole to be 


an impudent impoſture , yet it occurred to me, 


there muſt be ſomewhat contagious in it, fince 
ProOCLEs had the ſame ſentiments; and, if" it 
had been poſſible, the ſenſe of the man 
would have ſaved him from this extraordinary 
2 = | 
fired leave to ſpeak with my acquaintance, 
that had gone through the operation, but was 
hurried into the cave without a moment's 

uſe. When I fell down, I was beſet on the 
udden with a miſt; and not having underſiand- 
ing enough to be certain whether I was awake 


or in a dream, conjecture that I received a 


blow upon the head, which ſtunned me. Soon 
after, I fancied that I ſaw an immenſe gap 


reſembling an hollowed ſphere.. - It had a 


See Plet 5 590; vol M. par. 1624. In his Treatiſe 
of Socuarzs's Demon, where one Titaxcaus, deſirous, 
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he ſhould be reſtored to his former ſeuſes. 
ProcLes and I Were ſo aſtoniſhed at this ap- 
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darknels, not ſtill 55 but thick and agi tated. F 


ſhook at the dreadſul noiſes of beaſis, and 
groans of men and women, that iſſued from 
an unſathomable depth. At laſt all was huſhed, 


and a ſmall voice pronounced ſome obſcure 


words, by way of anſwer to my interrogatories, 


that are not worthy to be blotted on my 


paper. As ſoon as the voice ceaſed, I was 
dragged out -of the cell, paſſed a ſevere ex- 
amination, and having refreſhed myſelf in the 
temple, we, the next morning at break of 
day, took our leave of Tnornoxrus and his 
In my way back to Delphi, I made a vow 
by the hallowed groves of our prophet, that 
1 would not again torture my imagination to 


find queſtions ſor an oracle, convinced more 


than ever, that a man's own ſagacity is the 
only demon to be truſted in real diffi culties. 
Whenee it proceeds, Or8aMes,, I cannot 
tell, but there is ſomething in darkneſs that 
calls up the fears, and diſturbs the cheerſulneſs, 
of human nature. For which reaſon I am often 
offended at thaſe who repreſent a ſecret grot, or 
a gloomy: cavern, as the immediate place of his 
preſence, whole moſt perfect emblem is the 
radiant MirnnAs, — for ever in the glo- 
rious concave of the heavens, to engage the eyes 
and Worſhiꝑ of the rational part of his creation. 
0929 din Donn inne d | ahi: 
ee Ravarm?r 16 574) 14m. Lotto Jean 
„ YR eee 
ſited Tnorhoxtus, and ſeen an allegorical viſion, which 
is related and explained at large. (msd 5 83474200T V 
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1.91153. i 9507 nl 2 „ isn Wilk 
ns. ſooner” received information” that” the 
plagusy Which has raged the whole ſimmer 
ens with 2 violence, was conſiderably 
abated, than I determined! to fet'6ut on m 
return thither; and as the rbads at chat Leaf 
of. the year are much infeſted” wee ties of 
ſoldiers! /both of the Pelo d Amn. 
nian ullies, I took hold of 1 rf 
which fortune threw in my way, to. 
train of CALs and NAUsIC EAS, the” = 
depunes to the ene , of the Amph 
who. were Ahr eue 
A de las l time e N Benda 
the good effects of travelling under their pro- 
tectioh; for; upon the borders of the tetbitavics 
of Attica, we fell in-WRH A of Beeotian 
light-horfs;! ho were ſccuriug Mech 
the deputies immediately fent 10 aelfusine th 
conmmnanditg officer with their eharacker, which, 
by the law of (nations;*knd'the generhl Practice 
'the: Greeks was fufficient' too ſecure) them 
wie Toi Wis e or vexation 
in their pa WA [-beh#ved!' with 
20 15 boten 8 i Ne A 1 4 
ed) His aut wiolen 
the” bbs Ne Rs 68y!dfifpcit; Were. p 1e. 
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incident. The morning aſter our arrival, CAl- 
L1As and NAUSICLES pate a report, fizl{ in the 
ſenate, and afterwards before the aſſembly of 
the people, of their behaviour in the Amphic- 
tyonie council, as repreſentatives of the 2 


monwealth of Athens. They gave in the roll 


of contributions Which were laid, upon all' the 
Grecian ſtates, for the, enlargements and re- 
pairs of the temple. of Delphi, and the par- 
ticular, ſum Which Athens Was obliged to 
furniſh towards her part in carrying on ſo 
Pious a Work. They related a ſpeech made by 
the deputies, of Corinth againſt the Athenians, 
ſor ereding a chapel in the temple, of Delphi, 
in e of the battle near Naupactus; which 

cluded, with a motion; that a; fine: ſhould 


be ſet upon them by the Amphickyons, for the 


celebrating, victories oft the Greeks over each 
other, in dhe ſame place Mhere their conquelis 
ayer baxbarians alone Were conſectated to 
E But Nausięixsexerted biniſelſwith 
ſuch adi vity in oppoſition to it, by ſhowing, 
93 that. * n 
onen moſbhing unpr ecedent ted, ut only, ? 
lowed. the Sample of the Bœotians, mibo 
erected ſiatues in the; ame temple, aſten the 
defeat of the Atheniana at Tanagra,, that the 
Corinthians were forced: to opp ;therriaotion. 
Mhens the report Was Aihiſhed ,'i.the; ;pgople 
unanimokfly approved What had been done i: 

their, name by Caitzas and Navaicies;, an 


likewiſe, deereed them crowns of gold, for 


heir vindieation of Athens againſt the umjuſt 
4 * | 
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expired with the * compliment of being 
invited to a public entertainment in the 
Prytanzum. 
The plague is by, this time entirely r 
and indeed it abated gradually with the heats 
of the ſummer. I aſked Hireocrates, what 
number he thought it had deſtroyed? He told 
me, by the moſt exadt computation. he could 
make, it had carried off — leſs than four 
thouſand four hundred citizens, (not to men- 
tion ſirangers,) amongſt whom the order of 
the Hippeis had loft three hundred for their 
ſhare. So terrible a depopulation, one ſhould 
think, noble ſcribe, would inſpire, this tate 
with humble ar and moderate Koa} a 
deſire of reſtoring the tranquilli reece. 
But this is fo far from being 99 - that 
their ſpirits. are more raiſed; than ever, by 
a relation ſent hither; by -DEmosTauenzs, of. a 
defeat Which the  Acarnanians and Argives, 
under his conduct, have given to the Am- 
bracians and Peloponnelians. under at: of 
EURYLOCHUS. 1234. tud-+2 alla NK d 
The Ambracians having entered 2 
with eight thouſand heavy-armed; ſoot, togk 
poſſeſſion of a fort called Oe: which is built 


* 
> 


on the top of a hill not far ſrom ball: | 


There EurrLocaus joined them with; a 

of Peloponneſians, ark; * marching thro 
by-ways, eſcaped: the vigilance of ſome- — 4 
nanian troops, that ee to intencept 
them. A few days after is zunction, a {quadron 


of twenty Athenian ſhips appeared in the gulph 
ef Ambracia, and * with army 
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of Acarnanians and Argives, (to whom were 
added three hundred Meſſenians and fixty Athe- 
nian archers,) came up, and pitched his camp 
in fight of the enemy. The -two armies re- 
mained quiet two days, but early on the 
ſixteenth began an engagement that laſted till 


evening. DxemosTtHENEs, with great judgment 
2 where the {irels/ of the a al 
lie, placed four hundred Peltaſtai, or Tar- 
geteers, in a hollow way covered with buſhes, 
'which extended itſelf along the flank of his 
right wing. The enemy's let making a motion 
to ſurround him, met with a vigorous reſiſtance 
in front, and was charged at the ſame time ſo 
briſkly. in the rear by the ambuſcade, that, 
after a ſhort diſpute; they threw down their 
arms and fled. EuxyL.ocaus' himſelf was killed 
in endenvouring to rally his men. In another 
part of the Feld the enemy's right wing, com- 

Poſed chiefly of Ambracians, who are reckoned 
the moſt warlike people in thoſe parts, broke 
the left of Dzmogrnents, and puſhed it to 
the walls of Argos; but returning in diforder 
rom the purſuit, the Athenian general ad- 
vuanced againſt them with his victorious troops, 
and obliged them to take refuge within the 
walls of Olpis. The next morning Meneparu:, 
h ſucoeeded Eukrrochus in the command, 
propoſed to Dxxosruzuzs to ſurrender the 
fortreſs, upon condition that he ſhould be 
permitted to retire with che Peloponneſian 
forces only; to which the latter conſented , 
with a view of rendering the Lacedemomans 
odious amonglt their alles for deſerting the 
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a trophy and burying his dead, decamped wi 
| his army to oppoſe the remainder of the Am- 


bracian forces, who, he had received intel- 


ligence , were marching to the aſſiſtance of 
their countrymen. He found them engaged 
in the ſtraits of Idomene, where his ſuperior 
ſkill in the art of war, and a perſect know- 
ledge of the country, enabled him to gain a 
complete e e For having ſent a detach- 
ment to ſeize the paſſages of the mountains, 
he marched with che reſt along the great road, 
and beat up the Ambracian quarters ſo ſud- 
denly, that the outguards made but very little 
reſiſtance; the reſt were ſoon routed, and a 
miſerable ſlaughter made of them. Thoſe who 
attempted to eſcape were killed or taken by 
the Acarnanian parties, who had . beſet the 
ways. Others, rather than ſurrender to their 
worlt enemies, choſe to caſt themſelves into 
the ſea, and ſwim Hor ſafety to the Athenian 
ſhips, which were cruiſing on that coaſt. In 
ſhort, on this occaſion the republic _ — 
has acquired t glory. Her general (who, 
in en of hs vilderies , has ſent hither. two 
hundred ſuits of armor) recovered his reputa- 
tion; and the Ambracians received irreparable 
damages. DgMosTHENEs: adds in his letters, 
that this ſucceſs might be attended with greater 
advantages; but that the Acarnanians, 1 
ſerring their old neighbourhood to that of an 
Athenian colony, are on the point of conelud- 
ing an accommodation with the Ambracians, 
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at which this ſtate is, with good. reaſon, 
diſſatisfied. - | Tits 
Thou mayſt imagine, potent lord, I was 
not a little ſurpriſed at the arrival of Zoyyrus 
here from Epheſus in a Phoenician ſhip. What 
inducement he has had to ſeek the Athenian 
er , after quitting the Perſian court in 
o abrupt a manner, I am unable to diſcover; 
but in his daily converſation, he throws off 
every mark of duty and allegiance to his ſo- 
vereign , by ſetting forth the facility of ſeizing 
ſome advantageous port in the Perſian domi- 
nions, and proffering his ſervice to conduct a 
colony of Athenians to any upon which it may 
be thought proper to make an attempt. From 
the opinion which the better ſort of citizens 
have formed of his character, and their un- 


willingneſs to entangle themſelves in diſputes 


with the great * „at a juncture when the 
war now on ſoot demands their whole atten- 
tion, I ſhould conjecture, that this republic 
will enter into none of his projedts. But 
whether the hopes of gain may not allure pri- 
vate adventurers to embark with him in ſome 
deſperate enterpriſe, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine. However, thou mayſt depend on 
the earlieſt notice of his motions; and I think 
PyTnon ſhould be talked to on this ſubje. 


That miniſter ſent-hither early information of 


the army and fleet preparing in the Perſian 


provinces; and by the decrees paſſed in the 


aſſembly before my return from Delphi, be 
-will be furniſhed with ſufficient materials for 
a conference. I am well aſſured that the 
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ſenate have taken great alarm at ſome ſecret! 
advices from their emiſſaries in Thebes and 
Sparta. Some of the principal members, with 
whom I converſe, intimate their ſuſpicions, 
that the Lacedæmonians will not be ſo ſerupu- 
lous as themſelves about giving up the Greek 
cities in Alia; becauſe the Ionian colonies are 
related to the Athenians by extractien. And 
indeed, as the Perſian miniſtry have, in all 
their negotiations, laid great ſtreſs on this 
point, an alliance with Lacedæmon would be 
the moſt deſirable meaſure. At the ſame time, 
whatever views they may have about extend- 
ing the commerce of the empire, and ren- 
dering the iſlands in the ÆEgean ſea dependent 
upon the monarch of Aſia, will be beſt anfwer- 
ed by weakening the naval ſtrength of the 
Athenians. a Ss 

The eledions for magiſtrates were over, 
as uſual, on the firlt of the month Hecatom- 
beon; they have gone chiefly in CLxON's favor: 


Thou wilt perceive by a lift of them, which 


I ſend encloſed, that PuirocnArxs is choſen 
firſt Archon, and'Creonx, Nictas, Eunrmenon, 
SoenOCLEs, and four others, generals for. the 
year. enſuing. The two. laſt of . thoſe aboye+ 
named. are going with a fleet of forty ſhips, to 
the relief of the Corcyreans, whoſe exiles have 
N. fortified themſelves in the mountains; 
and la 

Noble ſcribe, if my nephew Caancres'of 
Epheſus, who will deliver this diſpatch into 


thy hands, ſhould find favor op light, 1 


mall reckon it che greateſt happineſs chat can 
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y. waſte the country with fire. and ſword, 
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befal him. He is a young man of prudence, 
activity, and addreſs; whom thou wilt ſind not 


unintelligent in the affairs of Greece, and ex- 


tremely deſirous to be ranked amongſt thy de- 
rale Leſs than this I could not ſay of 

„becauſe of his real merit; and were I 
to add more; his near relation to me might 


_ to have blinded. ee 2 in his 
* — Vis in FOE 


# From Athens. bi ; n . 
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cas to Bacgas,, 5 "Diet Eunuch in the 
3 Palace of Ane. | 


"Prov e haſt ſpent thy life within ben 


where reſides perpetual tranquillity, and none 
but the ſofter "paſſions are allowed to enter, 
wouldſt be but little entertained by a long 
detail of a uzzling! treaty, or the 'view of a 
bloody feld, where the lives of thouſands 
have been ſacrificed: to the ambition of their 
leaders. But thou wilt hear with pleaſure of 
the ſuccels' of my negotiations in the traffic of 
beauty, and the fair victims I have collected 
from every quarter of Greece, for the Fane 
of Love, Where thou preſideſt. | In my late 
journies over this country I have ſtill been 
attentive to thy commiſſion; and T will ven- 


ture to affirm';': that T have now embarked ſor | 


Epheſus thirty. as accompliſhed — , as ever 


* * 
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adorned the inner chambers of the palace. 
How. will thy wrinkles, venerable eunuch, 
ſoſten into a fmile, when thou receiveſt them - 
from their covered chariots at the ſecret gate? 
Amongſt the orange trees upon the ſteps of 
the marble fountain, thou wilt examine with 
taſte their different charms; and, aſter a ſtrict 
examination, rank them in their ſeveral orders. 
Happy old man! who, cool and unconcerned, | 
canſt leiſurely throw thy eyes over ſuch en- 
chanting forms, and feel only the quiet joy of 
adminiſtering to the pleaſures of thy maſter. 
Thou wilt eaſily ailtinguiſh the Tonian'beau- 
ties from their graceful movements in the dance, 
and their — with lefs reludtance to thy 
curious regards. The more ſhy Athenians will 
pleaſe thes Bt culiar ſweetneſs of their 
accent, and manner in which they - 
touch me lyre. But * 55 blooming iflanders, 
the rr of Cnios and LesBos, will firike 
thee molt” by the ſymmetry of their features, 
their long — treſſes, their large black 


eyes, and the elegant magnificence of their 
dreſs. - 


To contraſt theſe, there are three obs nor- 
thern beauties from the banks of the Strymon, 
with fair complexions and golden hair. There 
- —_ IE muſt look upon as à curioſtty; a 
hter of one of the Ephori, whom 

m end, ons Trierarth -Pm1Locrxs , carried 
off in a deſcent upon the coaſt of Pelo on- 
neſus. 'CnxLonts expreſſes all the haughtineſs 
of her country, and her quality, in her coun- 
tenance; 2 with a manly kind of 
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beauty, which, though it commands reſpect, 


by no means excludes love. 
to thy peculiar care, and beg thou wilt preſent 
her in my name to the chamberlain Hypasees. 
He, who ſhows ſo elegant a taſte in his gar- 


dens, his furniture, and his amuſements, is 


no leſs relined in his more ſecret pleaſures; 
nor will refuſe. to accept this token of my 


gratitude, ſo well ſuited to his delicacy. The 


mgenuqus ſweetnels of her countenance, and 


the nobleneſs of her demeanour, prove her to 


be what her ſtory pretends ſhe is. The pirate 


of Scyrus, who lold her, and had brought her 


up, aſſured me, that when he took her in a 
aruiſe off Eubœa, ſhe, was wrapped up in a 
rich mantle, and wore a bracelet ſet with 
gems ; but he could learn no particulars re- 
lating to her, becauſe the nurſe and the reſt 
of her attendants periſhed in the engagement. 


Conſcious of the (tate from which ſhe is fallen, 


ſhe retains an air of melancholy, which m 
friend's. humanity is ſo fitted, and will be fo 
pleaſed , to diſpel. | N 
The twenty flaves, whom I have choſen 
to attend theſe virgins, are well verſed in the 


various arts ſo much eſteemed in the palace 


of the queens. Some form: an agreeable con- 
cert on all kinds of inſtruments ; others are 
ſkilful at the loom, and trace out the moſt 
beautiful patterns for the richeſt embroidery. 
Others, prepare perſumes, and are pradiſed 
to attend at the bath. The three Corinthians 
I purchaſed out of the houſe of the molt 


The tender LzonTiUM I muſt recommend 


Sends it a> G retro. = and 1 r 


magnificent courteſan in that city. They are 
taught all the niceties of dreſs; to braid the 
hair, to adjuſt the robe, to tie the ſandal, and 
know all thoſe curious ſecrets which heighten 
or preſerve beauty. _ e 
Give me leave to be a little vain, upon 


my having thus added, to the number of thy 


fair ſubjedts. Happy ſubjects! under ſuch a 
ardian; removed from the dangers to which 
belpleſs beauty is expoled, from the perplex- 


ing cares of life, the tumultuous ſallies of un- 


governed love, and the raging paſſions of diſ- 
agreeing rivals, they are placed in the awful 
ſanctuary of innocence and purity, where the 
8 cannot enter; they enjoy all the de- 
ights of a well-ordered magnificence. ' Awed 
by thy diſcipline, made eaſy by thy gentleneſs, 
their minds are ever ſerene and cheerful; their 
aſſections ever tempered and regulated; their 
power of pleaſing is directed to one objec; 
their ideas of happineſs, all their tranſports , 
centre in one lord. When inſtructed by 

leſſons , and purified with oil of myrrh and 
ſweet odors , they approach his bed; how 
are their hearts elated to meet the embraces of 
a monarch, who can reward their attention 
to pleaſe him with the revenues of a province! 
But the fortunate fair, in whom the king 
delights, who is again ſummoned: from the 
ſecond houſe of the women, partakes the 
higheſt honors that a mortal can receive; the 


1s Vide Efther, cap. ii. 
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bonds of captivity fall inftantly from her 
hands, and the imperial tiara encircles her 
head. Adieu. | | . 
From Athens, the 17th of Memacterion. 
ie P. and W. 


* 


LETTER CXXV 


Gonnras , Chief Seribe, elec. to CLEANDER, 
| at Athens. From Suſa. 


1 takeſt the ſureſt way to ſilence the 
calumnies of thy enemies, by continuing to 
diſcharge the duties of thy employment to the 
entire ſatisſaction of thoſe who wiſh thee well; 
and haſt given the king and ſupreme council 
freſh proofs of thy n in buſineſs, by 
the variety and importance of thy Delphic 
diſpatches. oa 

The domeſtic tranquillity which we enjoy 


at preſent, the good order eſtabliſhed throu 


the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and the 
flouriſhing condition of our troops and finances, 


give us leiſure to look abroad, and ſurvey the 
poſture of affairs in foreign nations. The king, 


we hope, will ſoon be able to determine, 
from the negotiations now carrying on , to 
which fide of the contendin SD ſtates 
the influence of his arms muſt be carried. And 
how near matters draw towards a concluſion, 


thou wilt be better able to judge, when J 


have related to thee the reſult of ſome con- 
ferences between myſelf and Prruon, and the 
advices. lately ſent by CRArirrus from Sparta. 
Not many days ago, Pyrnox made me a viht, 
and told me, that his republic having received 
information, that a large body of forces was 
to aſſemble early in the ſpring near Sardis, 
had ſent him expreſs orders to obtain a cate- 

orical anſwer from the miniſters, as to their 
ſtination; ſince the people of Athens had 
reaſon to apprehend that they were deſigned 
againſt the Grecian colonies in Aſia, Which, 


Crnon's treaty , were rendered independent 


Perſia. I rephed, that the king, my muſter 
from his regard and obſervance of treaties, 
rticularly of one ſo diſadvantageous to himſelf, 
for. a courſe of many years, had not deſerved, 
without ſtrong grounds, to be ſuſpected of an 
intention to violate them; that I could not 


help thinking this peremptory demand was 


ſtarted a little unſeaſonably; and that it looked 
very much as if his ſtate ſought oceahons for 
a rupture, by ſorcing a:diſagreeable anſwer 
from the king; that I would, however, aſſure 
him, that theſe troops, which were not nu- 
merous enough to give umbrage to the Ather 
nigns, were not deſigned, either ageinſt them 
or any of their allies, unleſs by their behaviour 
they obliged the king, againſt his finclmation, 
to commence hoſtilities. Prrnoq did not ſeem 

ſatisfied. with this anſwer; and, amengſt other 
objections to it, ſaid, it was plain the empire 
was preparing ſome great ſtroke, as it Was 
well known, chat, beſides this army at land, 
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a powerſul, fleet was equipping in the ports of 
Phoenicia. I replied, with an appearing warmth, 
that it was true a ſquadron was fitting out to pro- 
ted the commerce ol our trading ſubjedts, which 
was miſerably diſturbed and interrupted by the 
Peloponneſian and Athenian navies; that daily 
repreſentations were made to the miniſters 
from the moſt eminent merchants, that their 
veſſels were ſtopped and ſearched, the eſſects 
ſeized, and even the men impriſoned, by the 
ſhips' of war belonging to both parties, under 
pretence that they were ing arms and 
proviſion to their enemies. I aſſured him, 
the king could no longer ſuffer theſe violences, 
but would think himſelf unworthy the crown 
he wore, if he did not protect the properties 
and perſons of his ſubjeas; and infift upon 
ample reparation of the damages they ſuſtained. 

PyTroNn'defired me to confider, that theſe 
were inconveniences unavoidably attending 
neutral powers in a ſtate of war; that many 
of the inſolences complained of are committed 
for the ſake of gain by particular officers , 
without the conſent; or even knowledge; of 
their principals ; and that if I would give him 
a liſt of the ſufferers; and an eſtimate of their 
loſſes, he was fure the Athenians would give 
ſatisfaction to thoſe who' were unjuſtly op- 
prefſed. He added, that he was concerned 
to find me more diſpoſed to inflame than ac- 
commodate matters between our maſters; and 
that it was purely to avoid it, he had omitted 
making complaint, as he was ordered, that 


the Perſian veſſels frequented the ſeas between 
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the:Cyanian and Chelidonian iNands, 5 in direct 
violation of the - tenth article of the peace of 
Cimon. I told him, it was probable the 
merehant ſhips might take that courſe-in their 


voyages; but that was not contrary ''to the 


treaty, Which only ſays, that the Perſians 
ſhould not fail in thoſe ſeas ov u vauor, 
„With ſhips of war.” Aſter ſome altercation 
between us, on the manner in which this 
article was complied with, he repreſented 
one While, that the Greeks would make it a 
common cauſe, if the two fundamental ſti- 
pulations in Cruow-s peace (the independence 
of the 3 colonies, and the reſtraint on 
our navigation) were broken through; at 
another dme, that the Athenians, provided 
2 could gain the good will of the king of 
would ſoſten the rigor of them. But 
at laſt 3 ſaid y, that the commonwealth 
of Athens hoped we Would not take part in 
the differences between them and the Lacedæ- 
monians, as nöt being at all intereſted therein; 
but if we were reſolved to interfere, they had 
as good preteniſſons td bur friendſhip as any 
other Grecian ſtate? I ſaid, if the Atheitians 
had! a any Syertures to make, they might ſend 
an embaſſy! l propaſe them in exprefs terns; 
but that talki 155 Fof the regurd and 
eſteem which his repübfic had for the king 
aura mring' N rey „tbnded or al 
to àmuſe and crea 'AS'PYtawon ha 
nothing avore to offer, — conſerenct ended; 
and-:b/eafily pe erceived [his chief intent was to 
found'oue ack „ By throwilig out'fome 
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ſoftening hints of the/amicable diſpoſition» of 
Athens, prevent any immediate rel; ne » 
break with them. 55 
aeg Gall; e chat 3 
ſingularity NG ehaviour,.' with which he 
began bis cmbalh He ſcarcely ever ſtirs out 
of his hou makes no acquaintance in the 
court, and ſeldom confers, with me. On- 
TIPPUs writes me word , that his own ate. is 
ſo. ill ſatisfied with the dry uninforming diſ- 
patches they receive ſrom him, that they intend 
to ſupply his hes; towards the beginning of 
next ſpring, with ſome abler 1 Who 
vol have it in charge to propoſe to us terms 
the be Lichen adyantage,,, an exchange for our 
Frente Alt ſeems they, repent. che abrupt 


manner. 10 Which the negotiation was broken 


off laſt year; and STHENELAIDAS!, | the horus, 
the great promoter of; the wax, andathe pre- 
ſent director of. their counſels has moſi-heartily 
declared ſelf for calling in our aſſiſtance, 
rather than fail in the main point of reducing 


the power. of Athens. allen .omy aw i d 


T have endeavoured to trace, out che un- 
accountable flight of Zor raus; and learn by 
intercepted letters, and by other intelligence, 
that, . aſte e ee the; bell of ; Bis aN to 

Epheſus, e took 1h ing, there 3.1 and} it is 
not yet known, whithes he, direded his courfe. 
If, as we have reaſon. 40;ſuſpet,..be.cancludes 
his ramble at Athens 1 — wou wilt be 


vigilant in examining his gnmduc and deſigns, | 


and We us withithe.encoungement he 


receives: not that we:apprebend any danger, 


either 


© ©} ® My ky, pas hos ob. A 
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either from his intereſt at home, or addreſs 
abroad; butin ſuch caſes, precaution is always 
uſeful. Din 25 5 
I congratulate thee, CLAN DER, that thou 
cloſeſt the year in quiet and ſafety, which, by 
the cabals of thy enemies, threatened thee at 
its ſetting out with the ſtorms of faction. If to 
be honored with the favor of the prince, con- 
firmed in the eſteem of the miniſters, and ſup- 
ported by the zealous endeavours of friends, 
are the proper incitements of induſtry and re- 
wards of merit, thy ſituation is of all others 
the moſt fortunate. Fare wel. # 5 


L ET THM GC XXVII. 
Crxanver co HypasPes. 


* 
* 


8 of my friends here, à few days ago, 
accidentally fell into a diſpute about the com- 
parative excellence of the two ſexes, It was 
occaſioned by one who ventured to call in 
queſtion that natural title to ſuperiority, which 
we had all along in ſo peremptory a manner 
claimed to ourſelves. e maintained, that 
there was no diſtindtion of ſexes in the ſoul; 
that in both it was equally capable of improve- 
ment; and that the viſible pre-eminence on 
our ſide was entirely to be reſolved into the 
Frome degree of care and culture that had been 

ed upon us. He made ſome doubt, 
whether the other ſex were naturally, and 
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before the acquired ſoftneſs which they had 
derived from education, leſs able to undergo. 
the more hardy and laborious employments, 


which are now appropriated to us under the 
name of manly. However, added he, intel- 
lectual capacity has plainly no ſort of depend- 
ance! upon the vigor and weakneſs. of the 
animal conſtitution; ſince in our ſex the greateſt 
ſtrength of underſtanding is often to ob- 
ſerved in bodies of the moſi tender and delicate 
make. But as example and experience may be 
ſuppoſed to have much more weight in this 
matter than any kind of abſtract reaſoning, he 
Tupported his opinion by the inſtance of the 
celebrated AsPasIa; a woman whoſe attain- 
ments in the whole circle of ſciences have ex- 
ceeded the moſt improved geniuſes, in an age 
and country. which think they have made the 
greateſt advancement in knowledge of any other. 
As ſhe is yet alive in this city, though age has 
taken off the bloom of her perſon, and the death 
of PRRICILESs diminiſhed her intereſt in it, it may 
not perhaps be a diſagreeable entertainment to 
acquaint thee with ſome of the more diſtinguiſh- 
ing parts of her character, and inform thee of 
ſuch remarkable circumſtances relating to her, 


as conyerſation with herſelf or others may have 


Helped me to the knowledge of. 

Ass is a native of Miletus, more famous 
than any other ny of Ionia for the number of 
extraordinary perſons it has produced; This 
doubtleſs cannot ſo probably be accounted 
for from any efficacy of the climate, as from 
the aſſiſtance education may beſtow , or the 


f 
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encouragement that arts may receive in one 
place above another. Her quality I find not 
altogether ſettled; many of her own ſex dwell 
with ſome pleaſure on the ſuppoſed obſcurity 
of her birth „ as a circumſtance that throws 
ſomething of a ſhade. over the luſtre of her 
character ; and ſpeak with more certainty than 
perhaps they ought ,. of the lowneſs of her 


deſcent, to take her down from that envied 


height of greatneſs to which her virtues have 
raiſed her above the reſt of her contemporaries. 
Nor is it agreed What was the. chief motive of 
her coming to Athens: ſome ſuggeſt. that this 
was the moſt likely place for her adyantement, 
as a theatre on which her literary qualities 
might be diſplayed. with. the moſt ſucceſs. But 
the ſame reaſon might probably draw her hither 
which has drawn ſo many others of any eu- 
rioſity or ambition to 3 | 

deſire of improving herſelf in a place of the 


moſt allowed reputation for learning. Ho-. 


ever, all agree to ſpeak of ber as one in 
whom are united the higheſt endowments. of 

mind and body; the utmoſt Hen of parts 
and beauty of perſon; the one heightened and 
recommended by all that eaſe and grace hich 


travel and acquaintanee with the beſt my 
5 


beſtow; the other improved by a careful 


of all thoſe advantages which a free ednverſe- 


with all the celebrated [wits of Greece could 
give her. Her thoughts were not confined 
within the narrow province of, domeſtic. buk- 


neſs, nor laid out in acquiring thoſe more 
ſhowy and ſuperficial accampliſhmenis, which 


in knowledge, the 
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too often engage the whole attention of that 
ſex. She had gained an early acquaintance 
with every part of uſeful literature; but her 
favorite ſtudies, to which ſhe had devoted more 
care and pains, were philoſophy and politics. 

ANAXAGORAS, one of the firſt credit for his 
attainments in natural knowledge , was not 
eſteemed ſuperior to her in that one point, to 
which the chief inquines of a whole life had 
been directed; and the ableſt ſtateſmen in 
Athens do not better underſtand the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſeveral cities of Greece, or more 
readily 'diſcern thoſe nice conjuncures and 
dependencies which make up their reſpective 
intereſts. She is ſuppoſed to have imitated 
the manner, and in ſome meaſure to have 
formed herſelf upon the pattern of Tracer, 
her country-woman ; one of t art and in- 
trigue , who, by her abilities and addreſs, 
had infinuated herſelf into the confidence of 
many g/cm Fran Greece, learnt their ſenti- 
ments in public matters, and, by diſpoſing 
many of them by degrees to think more fa- 
vorably of the deſigns of the great king, at- 
tached them at length to his ſervice. 'But of 

all her high qualities, what could not fail of 
_ recommending her to the greateſt notice and 
favor ter: foch a government, is, her ad- 
mirable eloquence, -/and | abſolute command 
over the opinions and aſfections of the hearers. 
No wonder, that one of ſo uncommon a ca- 
pacity ſhould draw after her, numbers of ſuch | 

an inquiſitive nation, to hear her leſſons of 


morality , and to be witneſſes of her power | 


7 i 
kl | 
| = 
LET TRANS. 309 A 
ol perſuaſion! But is it not wonderful; Hr- | 
DASPES]. that ſhe, who ſo perſecily knows, and 
can ſo admirably explain, the excellence of 
virtue, . ſhould be fo little influenced by it, 
as ſhe is repreſented to have been in her own 
conduct? t ſhe, Who had ſo entire an 
aſcendency over 70 . of others, ſhould 
be ſo far wantin her own? Some 
of the moſt co — ons here do not, 


however, diſdain ” pay her a conſtant at» 
tendance, for the ſake of their on improve- 
ment; and nothing ſurely can give one a more 
exalted idea of AsrAsIAs accompliſhments, than 
that . the moſt rational of the Grecian 
phi e and ſcarcely, inferior: ta our re- 
nowned Zznnusnr, can ſearn from her new 
maxims of 8 ; than that PemicLss, the 
ableſt 2 and moſt conſummate ſtateſman, 
ſhould apply to her to be further improved in 
the arts Pa oquence, and more . perieal 
infiradel in the. i nterls of 9 Na E. 
ualifications gained fo egrees on the. 
affections of 2 ERICLES., SI give great diſ- 
turbance to his wiſe, a woman of 2 ome rank 
and ſpirit. They agreed therefore to part, 
that each might hg at liberty to make a ſecond. 
choice; for ns ſeverer laws of Athens allow 
not our ſex to. follow the freer practice that. 
prevails in Perſia ,. and to afſert the ae 

of a plurality of Wives „Which is unconte 
through. all the countries of the Eaſt. He mw 
married to her immediately aſter this ſeparation; 
and many inſtances. are remembered of the ex- 
5 love which he alw ays erpreſſed for 
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her. She had the addrefs conliantly to maintain 
the influence ſhe had over him, but (as it 


Vas ſaid) not the honor to make uſe of it on 
ſuch” occaſions only, as were advantageous to 
his character, or ſervicenble to his country. I 


know mahy perſons are of opinion, but 1 be- 
lieve without the leaſt foundation, that he was 
prevailed on by her to engage Athens in a war, 
in which its intereſts were no way concerned, 
in ſavor of the Mileſians againſt the people ol 
Samos. It is certain, that ſhe attend him 
hither, and erected” dome public monuments 
in memory of his conqueſts ; and it is ſuppoſed 
(but idiculouſly) that ſhe had a ſhare in that 
celebrated harangue , made in honor of ſuch 
Athenians'as were' fam in the firſt year of 


ore war.” 


But Pester was IP after obliged, not 


ety” to exert all the powers of his eloquence, 
but to try the laſt efforts' of his intereſt and 
importunity with the judges in her ſavor, when, 
upo — the complaint of HnMIrrus, ſhe was 
. accuſed of impiety, and leading a 
ed and diſſolute life, by miniſtering to 
IS leaſures of the young Athenians. e 
gi pl part of che charge at Athens is by no 
means , 1 think, the worlt imputation upon 
her character; bnce the explication of natural 
pearatices has been underſtood here to imply 
_ a diſbelief of the Deity, and it has been dan- 
gerous to aſſert, that the fun, the e and 
refidence of the radiant Mrrunls, is a maſs of 
I no 2 than Peloponnefus. "I 
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Aſperſions are ſometimes caſt u AspA- 
Is character, as one; whaſe; ſoul is, th 
pretend, of too elevated a kind to ſioop to the 
common concerns of houſehold affairs, and 
who has too extenſive views to ſhow any re- 
gard to matters of ſo confined and inferior/a 
nature. But theſe are! the ſuſpieions of ſuch 
Who ſpeak rather from general obſervation, 
than any particular kndtrledge f Arras. 
Many, Who know her affm, that her. great 
e publio buſinoſã does. mot hinder 

1 A oper attontion to Private 
Sacks Amn life ; nor her ſkill in the 
movements of the ſyſtems, give un 
interruption to the good ord, — Snom , 
of her own famil nige ni beg 
Aſter the * oft Pneus ſhe: ente 
Lrsicrzs, one of mean parts and parentage. 
Though this circumſtance of her life gives one 
no very admirable idea uf her temper or cha- 
racter, yet it will to ſhow thee what 
uncommon addreſs and ineredible dexterity ſhe 
is miſtreſs of. For er new huſband, though 

neither repommended by tlie dignity of his 
birth, nor his talents for buſineſs, though-not 
ſupported by the ſplendor of his ſortune, dor 
the intereſt of his n by her 
ſole oredit and contrivantce;>to the chigheſt-ob- 
Ahoy! and honors in thetfiate.: Adam 
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I SEND thee, noble ſcribe ;- what thou wilt 
permit me to call à very valuable preſent ; 
becauſe I am ſure thy wiſdom will eſteem it 
ſuch. lt is no leſs than a- tranſcript of the 
Jaws of Salon. They have been ſo univerſally 
celebrated over Europe, that not many years ago 
a certaiſi city on the banks of the Tiber, ſcarce- 
ly knovyn. in theſe poliſhed parts of the world, 
ſent ſolemn deputies to Athens, who were in- 
dulged in copying them, and carried home 
he precious charge in triumph to their coun- 
trymen. This diſlinction was juſtly due to their 
pre- eminence over thoſe: of all other ſlates; 
nor can any thing raiſe in thee an higher ve- 
meration' ſor them, (Except thou liſteneſt to 
what: the Athenians themſelves pretend, that 
the World owes to Attica the invention of 
laws.: Sd abfurdſan aſſertion is equally ridi- 
eulous with that doncerning their own original 
from the ſoil they dwell upon, as it ſuppoſes 
that; ar 4 juſtice and-ſubordination | were not 
dictatail to all men by the common voice of 
nature and condition: af ſociety. Both tradi- 
tiogs aroſe from the ſame principle of yanity, 
perhaps too in the ſame barbarous age of ſu- 
perſtition; and operate in the ſame manner on 
a credulous and praud people. This, however, 
s an idle ſpeculation, and affeds not the merit 


AM ccc ec. eo II III 


Ann af 


of the Athenian pandect; for I am convinced, 
a better than theirs was never formed, for the 
_ propagation of perſonal virtue, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a popular religion; nor can any more 
eſſectually promote the various, yet connected 
intereſts of liberty and commerce, thoſe main 
ee of national felicity. One piece of po- 
icy will pleaſe thee, among many inſtances 
which thou wilt obſerve of it in their ſtatutes; 
I mean the brevity prevailing in the ſorms of 
drawing them, and the —— to recite 
the. motives that produced each of them. The 
former leaves no room for evaſion or obſcurity; 
the latter prevents litigiouſneſs, becauſe every 
reaſon expreſſed by the legiſlator is the founda- 
tion of many ſuits, and all men chuſe to obey 
the laws upon their own reaſonnss. 
If any inſtitution ſeems blamable, it is that 
which makes ingratitude a legal crime. I know 
it has afforded a fair field of egyric to the 
flatterers of Athens, as well for its fingularity, 
as the ſanction it receives from private con- 
ſcience; but to me it has always a either 
wholly unneceſſary, or attended with incon- 
veniences. It is unneceſſary, becauſe e muſt 
acknowledge it enough (if we conſider it) that 
the generality of legiſlators endeavour to reſtrain 
us — violations of right; and as to every 
thing that concerns the duties of humanity, 
ſend every man to his own breaſt for. inſorma- 
tion. He who is acquainted with thoſe ac- 
tions which procure reputation or diſgrace, 
knows the natural infamy accompanying the 
ungrateful. He knows, that ſuch. an one muft 
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ſeel the pangs of remorſe, and the vapors of 


ſolitude : he knows too, that ſuch characters 
are rarely found ; for-if Providence has made 
not only our reaſon, but our weakneſſes, 
prompt us in many caſes to a beneficence al- 
moſt diſſintereſted, then certainly much more 
to gratitude. ' er er 

heſe indeed are the natural ſanctions of 
this amiable virtue, and, one would think, of 
ſufficient force to ſecure us from any viola- 
tions of it. But ſhould it be ſuggeſted , that 


ſuch violations occur ſometimes in ſociety, I 


Frome that they ſometimes occur, and, I be- 
ieve, could maintain, that they are provided 
againſt incidentally by the laws of all ſtates; 
for they are oſten ſo interwoven with crimes 


of injuſtice, as at once to aggravate both the 


crime and the penalty. So far then, in every 


country, as they are underſtood to be gene 
of the 


vations of injuſtice, they are the objects 

magiſtrate's care. As to ads of unmixed and 
downright ingratitude, they ſeldom happen; 
and whenever they do, muſt be left for pu- 
niſhment to the hatred of mankind, the re- 
proofs of reaſon, the torments of conſcience, 
and the: ſanctions of religion. The civil ma- 
giſtrate ought not to interpoſe; becauſe: while 
they do not immediately affect the peace or 
rights of ſociety, his interpoſition would bring 
on a thouſand inconveniencies. No court of 
judicature can with ſuch propriety define the 
proportion of one benefit to another, as 

can compare the nature 6f contefted claims. 
Thoſe [proportions would be rated differently 
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in the forum of juſtice and the forum of con- 
ſcrtence ; for if juſtice reſtores to every man no 
more than his due, and gratitude oſten exceeds 
the real value of a favor, in the return it makes 
for it; then, upon the principles of juſtice, 
no magiſtrate could oblige me to overpay a 
benefit, though upon the principles of gratitude 
I ſhould think myſelf frequently obliged to do 
fo. And if it be ſaid, that in caſes which relate 
to either, the magiſtrate muſt decide accord- 
ing to the rules of each; yet the intention of 
the legiſlator moſt certainly was, that points-of 
gratitude ſhould be determined according to the 
rules of juſtice; ſince, on the' contrary ſup- 
polition, the doing a flight favor to another 
might be uſed as an artful way of extorting 
a return for it, much greater than its value. 
So that if the magiſtrate is willing to avoid 
various ill conſequences, which would flow 
from a different method of determination, he 
muſt conſider caſes of gratitude in the light of 
_ pecuniary debts. For which reaſon the ju- 
riſdicion” of the magiſtrate, as to ſuch caſes, 
muſt operate imperfedly. The proceedings of 
the forum of confcience and of juſtice moſt 
evidently interfere, and no attempt ſhould be 


made to unite them. The principles of juſtice 


would be forgot, if thoſe of gratitude were 
always obſerved; and the very nature of gra- 


titude would be deſtroyed, if weighed by the 


rules, as its grace would be loſt, if it were 
enforced by the penalties, of juſtice. Such a 
law then ſounds prettily in the words, yet, 
when examined, is nothing but ſound. It 
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tends to make the intercourſe oſ beneſits among 
friends as mercenary, as the exchange of com- 
modities in the dealings of merchants. It ſets 


men on their guard againſt each other; and 


ives them a relerve in accepting kindneſſes, 
felt they ſhould be called upon by law to re- 
turn them; and thereſore undermines the prin- 
ciple it was intended to ſupport. Excellent 
miniſter, thou wilt forgive the peculiarity of 
my ſentiments; I know they are inconſiſtent 
with a law eltabliſhed in Perha, and a law in 
Egypt; but, if I miſtake not, they are de- 
ducible both from the reaſonings of ſpecu- 
lative philoſophers, and the — of wile 
legiſlators. N | N 
The Athenians are commendable for not 
confining the judges in their determinations to 
the ſtrick letter of the law. In all ſtates the 
extremities of too much law, and too little, 
are to be equally avoided. Diſcretion and 
fixed law. ſhould be mingled together; the 
former to provide againſt particular caſes that 


may ariſe, and could not be foreſeen ; the 


latter to be a general rule of action: the one 
may moderate or add to the rigor of the law; 
the other prevents ignorance, diſobedience, 
fickleneſs in the people; in the judges, it 
prevents ſavor, hatred, or corruption. For, 
in order to deter the magiſtrate from bending 
the law in ſuch a way as to break it, I am 
content the magiſtrate ſhould be in the power 
of the law, while a diſcretionary power is 
veſted in the magiſtrate. And ſhould it be 


objecbed, that the ſituation of the magiſtrate 
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would be dangerous and precarious , if he 
were liable to be called ta an account for the 
exerciſe of this diſcretionary power , it may 
well be anſwered, that it is fit the ſtate ſhould 
have an eye over his actions, and that an ap- 
peal ſhould lie from his tribunal to the dernier 
reſort. If it appears in ſome caſes that his 
judgments are wrong, and that nevertheleſs 
he gave them according to conſcience and his 
opinion , the judgment may be reyerſed, with- 
out any infamy attending the judge. But if 
it appears that he has been biaſſed by evil 
motives to give even' a right determination , 
then he deferves to be puniſhed with ſeverity. 
Such falutary proviſions as theſe, againſt the 
licentiouſneſs of a bad magiſtrate, can never 
become reſtraints on the freedom of a good 
one. In Perſia, as all ſubordinate judicatures 


are derived from the ſovereign, ſo they are - 


under his immediate inſpection; for he com- 
municates his authority, without quitting the 
throne , or ſharing it with any one. And 
certainly the wiſdom and power of 'a great 
prince muſt be much more awful to a ma- 
giſtrate, than the divided councils of a popular 
aſſembly. How —_— is that leſſon of in- 
_ tegrity to the paſſion” of fear, which may be 
learnt from the exemplary puniſhment inflict d 
by Caunrszs on a corrupt judge! He ordered 
his body to be flayed after his death, and that 
the ſeat in the court where he prelided, and 
where his ſon ſucceeded him, ſhould be covered 
with the ſkin. Thus the very chair became a 
conſtant monitor of duty to the magiſtrate. 
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The laws of Perſia, noble Gonnxvas,; excel 
thoſe of Athens in one point, which is eſteemed 
the perfection, and almoſt the definition of a 
ſree government; that they indulge the 
« greateſt liberty of accuſing, with the leaſt 
« of calumniating.” For in Athens, if an ac- 
cuſation is found to be falſe and malicious, 
the accuſer is only fined in a certain ſym of 
money; whereas in Perſia he ſuffers all thoſe 
puniſhments which would have been inflicted 
on the accuſed, had the accuſation been made 
out. I never reflect on the illuſtrious inſtance 
which our monarch once gave of his impartial 
regard to this law, without being wrapt in 
* admiration of ſuch exalted virtue. One of his 


favorites, thou knoweſt, attempted formerly 


to make him ſuſpect the honeſty of a faithful 
officer. The officer was impriſoned; the charge 


being examined, 2 groundleſs, and the 
ole indignation on the per- 


king turned his w 
Adious informer. He wiſely ſaw, that to have 
done otherwiſe would have been to open a 
door to envy , revenge, and defamation; to 
arm malice with the public authority; and to 
deprive the throne of its moſt ſacred character, 
« the protection of innocence from ſpecious 
% calumnies, or lawleſs oppreſhon.” _ 
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I ET TER G XXVII. 
CLzanver 40 Gounras. pert 


= ou haſt encouraged me, noble ſcribe, to 
tranſmit many papers of a political kind to 
the court of Perſia. Iwill now open to thee the 
riſe and progreſs of the conſtitution of Athens, 
fince it is well worth thy notice. They give 


no account of themſelves before Ocrces ,. and 


that is ſufficiently romantic. They ſpeak of 
his age in the higheſt terms of fooliſh admira- 
tion; and affirm, that when the reſt of the 
world was in a ſtate of ignorance and darkneſs, 
they were flouriſhing in arts and power. But 
aſter a reign of thirty-two years, a flood {wept 
away not only their cities and hiſtorical records 

but both the monarch and the people. Aſter 
a long interval of time, Cecrors, with ſome 
followers, came out of Agypt, and ſettled 
in Attica, where they united into a ſmall 
community. This prince built a town, which 
he called after himſelf, Cxcroeia , on the rock 
where the citadel now ſiands, and inſtituted 
four tribes. In the reign of Cxcrors the ſe- 
cond, they talk of twelve little cities, which 
were diſperſed over the country, each of them 
enjoying ſeparate privileges and immunities. 
Cecropia was the capital, where the king re- 


lided, to whom, in caſes of difficulty or of 


danger, the ſubjeds dutifully applied, I will 
not inſiſt on the hardſhips th 


rough which 
Tuxszus ſtruggled in lus way to the kingdom. 
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It is well known, that aſter having deſeated 
the ſons of Panpion, his grandfather, who 
conteſted the ſovereignty with him, and ſreed 
his country from the yoke of Minos, he di- 
ligently watched over its intereſts, reformed 
it , and was r the firſt lawgiver who 
appeared in it. He collected the people into 

one city, by which means, though he added 


to their ſtrength , yet he laid a foundation for 
continual animoſities, and gave a lurking prin- 


ciple of death to the conſtitution. For whenever 
the body of men that compoſe the fiate are 
united in one city, they muſt frequently be 
diſturbed by political teinpeſts. In ſuch govern- 
ments the purſuits of ambition engage every 
man , from the greateſt to the meaneſt; and 
hence ariſes the moſt ſactious and unſteady 
genius of a republic. He eſtabliſhed a common 
court of juſtice; and to ſhow his reverence to 
the gods, and eſpecially to the deity from 
whoſe name the town was called Athens, he 
ordained the ſeaſt Panathenza. To give a ſanc- 
tion to his conduct, Tukskus, like other le- 
giſlators, conſulted the oracle, and promiſed 
to lay down the regal power, reſerving only 


the military command, and guardianſhip of 


the laws, to himſelf. He divided the Athe- 
nians into three ranks, of noblemen, huſband- 
men, and artificers. The firſt excelled in honor, 
the next in riches, and the third in number. 
Theſe changes were ſo well. received, that no 
further alteration was made in their affairs, 
till after the death of Copzus, by the aboli- 
tion of kings, who at that time retained _ 

e 
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the titles of royalty, with no more power than 
Tuxskus, and not fo much authority. Per- 
petual and decennial Archons ſoon ſunk into 
annual ones; and Draco was at laſt nominated, 
not indeed to alter the general plan . of; the 
ſtate, but to make ſome farther and more parti- 
. cular proviſion in matters of private right. This 
man , however, having little knowledge. of 
mankind, and a very bad opinion of them, was 
unfit for the 'office; and, with. an unparalleled 
ſeverity, inflicted death for- every offence, as 
well as that of murder. So that it were better 
to have lived in a fiate of nature, when. the 
law of retaliation took place than under the 
ſavage ſyſtem of Draco. :{ Thou mayſt ;ealily 
conjecture, GoknxAs, no people could, bear 
this. Within the ſpace of a few years they 
inveſted Solon with an unlimited power ves 
the whole economy of their conſtitution. In 
the courſe of my diſpatches I haue already given 
thee ſome account Pak far, he newFyrmodelled 
it. It is certain he always deſigned to temper 
the people by the nobility ;« to check. the 
petulance of thoſe who have moſt inteyeſt in 
the ſtate, by thoſe who have moſt wiſdom in 
it. His republican plans wert ſomewhat qor 
| terrupted by the ſhort-lived influence of, Praftr 
TRATUS; but on the murder of, Hiezanonys, - 
and the flight. of Hreexas,,! his ſons, (the laſt 
of whom perſuaded. Darius: to he deſtructive 
war againſt the Greeks,) 'CtasrrzNnss, reyived 
them, and added new laws; both in comple- 
tion and amendment of the ſcheme of Sorox. 
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The greateſt blow that ever was given to 
the firmneſs and tranquillity of the Athenian 


government, came from the beſt man who in 


any age has lived under it, Anisripzs; and 
he was among the firſt who felt the conſe- 
quences of it. But it was owing, not to choice, 
but to neceſſity; for the people (as I have 


hinted in a former letter ?7 ; grew turbulent 


at home, beingelated with their ſucceſs abroad 


at Platza ; ſo he agreed to admit them to an 
equal capacity of bearing offices with the three 


rich orders of the ſtate, who were divided by 
Solon, according to the valuation of their 
fortunes, and had till then oompoſed the ſenate 


of four hundred. Hence all orders, contrary 


to the inſtitution oſ So, were promiſcuouſly 
blended, and the ſenate, not being made up 
of the natural ariſtocracy, were in name only 


diſtindt from the aſſemby, but were diveſted 


in fad of all fbphrate authority. The Dema- 

ogues, Who were to report matters from the 
ſenate, p ed them, not only to the deter- 
mination, butino the debate of the people, 
Which te this day maintains two oppolite par- 
tes in the city. Indeed the balance of the 
republic was never well fixed, ſince before 


mie expeditiomlof Mxnkxs it was in danger of 
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enſucs; and the other is an uncertain diviſion 


of privileges between the ſenate aud people, 


in the tranſaction of bulineſs, which (joined 
to the other cauſe) produces perpetual fedition. 
As thele original faults in che gconſtitutiou have 
wen riſe to diſorders in the adminiſtration, 
ſo a very blamable fault, that took its rile 
in the adminiſtration, is like to bear hard on 
the couſtitution. I will explain it tu chee fully. 
Thou knoweſt it is the aim of this republic, 
and agreeable to the principles on Which it has 


been founded, to extend its commerce, and 


increaſe the number of its , dependant, fiates. 
It is in purfuance of this plan of, empire, that 
the youth, when they enter 1 the ſervice, 
take au oath to improve the dominions of 
Athens to the utmoſt of their abilities, while 
there are vineyards and olive-trees Without 
* its limits. How often, bas it ſent forth co- 
lonies to build new. cities, armies to ſubdue 
new countries, and brought home the corn 
of Egypt, and che ſpices of Arabia, in the 
ſhips of its wealthy traders | Thus they have 
raiſed a name, Which is immortal, and ac- 


cordingly for ſome time placed themlelyes at 


the head of this country, But by gruglty-40 
thoſe who openly acknowledged their power, 


and arrogance over thoſe. who connied at it, 


they, have been ſaread to contract. their views, 
and, inſtead of endeavouring to propagate, 
they are now labaring to prefervęe thei 
influence. 4 
Noble Gonnx4s,,. hebald Athens and La- 
eedæemon; the one formed for increaſe; and 
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the other for preſervation **, _ in con- 
tradiction to the expreſs deſign of their law- 
givers, and the genius of their ſtates. The 


one drawn into a poſture of mere defence, by 


its madneſs in proſperity; the other betrayed 
into an offenſive war ““, by its own jealouſy 
and the voice of its allies. Then penetrate 
into the dark abyſs of futurity, and reflect on 
the ruin of Greece. | 

LE : ©! 5 : f . 
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18 art acquainted, doubtleſs, with the 
unbounded liberties taken by this people, in 
cenſuring the conduct of their great men. 
When the national vivacity is ſuffered to eva- 
porate in words, it ſeldom breaks out into 
action, and their miniſters are ſafe from the 
fevere' penalty of a fine, or the infamy of 
oſtraciſm. Some reſtraint,” however, is rd be 
wiſhed, notwithſtanding it is wiſely neglected: 
for though a privilege of that kind, thus openly 
aud „keeps alive the ſpirit of liberty, yet 
when carried to its utmoſt height, it may diſ- 


courage the honeſt and able ſervants of the 


public, While it makes the proud, the wicked, 


78 See letter cxyiii. towards the concluſion. 
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or the ignorant, more irreclaimable, and more 
deſperate. Thou knoweſt 1 have -profeſled, 
ever ſince my arrival in this city, to converſe 
with all ranks and profeſſions of men in it. 
The uſe I would make of this I need not ex- 
pom to thee, who art as well verſed in the 
nowledge of mankind, as thou art in the 
ſentiments and weakneſſes of thy brother. The 
merchants are ſo conſiderable a body in the 
Athenian commonwealth, that it was impoſ- 
{ible for one acting in the double capacity of 
agent for the great 3 and HI IAS of Epheſus, 
to omit a particular application to them. I 
generally walk down to the Piræus one day 
in the week, where I diſcourſe promiſcuouſly 
with the various traders of the place, inquire 
concerning the imports and exports, the prices 
of commodities, and the number and cargoe 
of the vellels that come into the harbour, or 
that go out of it. „ 
1 had an opportunity of ſeeing a remarkable 
inſtance of the ruling paſſion I have ſpoken of, 
on occaſion of a report which was current on 
the quay the other morning , that advice was 
juſt arrived of the capture of an Athenian ſhip 
richly laden, by a Corinthian galley of ſome 
force, near Salamis. It was ſaid to be taken 
in ſight of two or three men of war, who were 
ſent out by the admiral of the ſtate on a cruiſe. 
I confeſs it appeared to me, from the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory, that neither the admiral 
nor his officers, much leſs thoſe who are at 
the head of affairs, as worthleſs as their cha- 
racters, or as fickle as their meaſures may be, 
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had been guilty of negligence ; yet they were 
equally blamed. without ar yt or bunden . 
The heat of converſation drew out a friend, 
whom I talked with on this ſubje&t, into ge- 
neral reſſections on the proſecution of the quar- 
rel, the diſtreſs of the Athenians, and a moſt 
virulent abuſe, not only on the preſent, but 
even the late leaders of the aſſembly. © I am 
* convinced (ſaid he) that nothing but a view 
< to private intereſt could have hn. let PERI- 

© ctxs to ſo hazardous a ſtep, as engaging with 
« the power of all Greece qgainſt us! No pro- 
« greſs has been made in the war from the 
N. — and we are removed further 
from the proſpe of peace than at firſt. All 
« poſſible calamities are ſuffered in Attica; our 
enemies inſult over our waſted country, and 
never feel the ſame inconveniences at home. 
* Indeed the management is lately turned into 
another channel; yet the face of affairs is 
© not changed. Obſerve how trade, the life 
and glory of the Athenians, is in all parts 
* carried on with danger, and in ſome pre- 
vented entirely. Our mtercourſe with the 
« colonies in Aha is interrupted the vi- 
« gilanee of the enemy; our traffic with t 
© 18 at zn end. The Helleſpont, the Euxine, 
and gean ſeas ſwarm with the pirates of 
« the leſfer iflands, and infeſt the paſſage of 


our ſhips ;' nay, they dare to annoy us in 
© the very mouth of the Pirzus; and it is in 
« vain that Athens boaſts of its ſupetiority at 
« Tea, while our ſtrength is either unſkilfully 
“ uſed, or ſaintly exerted, For my own part, 
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© IT think nothing mare deſirable” than peace 
„to a people that exiſts by commerce. In 
« the mean time, it were worth while for us 
„to put the adminiſtration of the war into 
hands that may ſoon bring it to an end, by 
4 mee it with activity. 0 
I aſſure you, it was no ea thing for me 
to ſtop my friend in the career of his eloquence, 
to which he had given th@ reins very freely. 
lf my memory (returned I) does not fail 
« me, it was an opinion pretty general m_ 
© before the war broke out, that the 


© thian commerce was increaſing ſo — wi 


*“ derately, that Athens had reaſon to entertain 
ſome jealouſy. It was ſaid particularly, that 
4 the Cotinthians began to fue ceed better in 
the importation ot corn than this ei ; and 
« for that reaſon it was even eſteemed à for- 
„ tunate circumſtance, that hoſtilitieg ae 
the Peloponneſians and your ſtate were al- 
« moſt in courſe inevitable: Nor was it, I 
„ believe, of little weight in the debates and 
ys reſolutions, which brought on the war, that 
© ſeveral merchants had preſented: a petition 


„ to the aſſembly, requeſting them to enter 


into ſome method of preventing the 
© of the corn trade, which's is one of your i 
valuable commodities. At that time it was 
«+ farther argued, that you would be able to 


« injure the commerce of the Peloponneſians, 


more than it would be poſſible for them to 
injure yours. Yet you are — at the 


leaſt loſs of your own, though it be abund- 


«+ antly recompenſed by the loſſes of your 
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enemy. You were then too ſanguine to 
& think of the difficulties that attend a war, 
and you talk inconſiſtently now. You look- 
ed upon vidtory as the inſeparable companion 
« of your fleets, and fancied the name of 
Athens would awe the ſtates of Greece into 
« 'fubmiſhon. Behold how the event differs 
from the expectation! The only reſource 
left for the diſappointed is to be angry with 
„their leaders. b or as it is uſual for the un- 
« ſucceſsful pilot of a commonwealth to im- 
pute the faults ariſing from his own impru- 
« dence to ill fortune, ſo it is no leſs uſual 
for thoſe who ſuffer in the conſequence, 
without being concerned in the management, 
to impute the faults ariſing from ill fortune 
to a want of prudence. Were I to act as a 
miniſter on the theatre of the republic, next 
« to my integrity, I own I would comfort 
« myſelf with this reflection, that the wiſdom 
olf TuemrisTOCLEs, ArisTIDEs, Cimon, and 
„ PerIcLEs, could never ſatisfy the body. of 
* Atheman merchants. ” TS Ny 
Jam ſenſible, deareſt Hieertas, thou doſt 
not think thyſelf concerned in theſe remarks. 
Above indulging the rough petulance of pride, 
or tlie ſilly ſuggeſtions af ignorance, thou doſt 
not ſet an extravagant value on thy own im 
portance to thy country, nor forget to make 
proper allowances for the miſtakes of thy go- 
vernors; remembering, that they judge before 
the event, and thou judgeſt after it. The mer- 
chants who traffio under the protection of the 
great king are much fitter ſubjects for the 
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compariſon which poets. have drawn in their 
fancy, between the induſtry of bees and that 
of traders, than the Ws HF of this city. 
The latter imitate the frugal inhabitants of the 


hive in nothing but their attention to wealth; 


and though they contribute a ſhare of it to 
ſupport their country, yet murmur and repine 


at thoſe who diſpoſe of it ; while the former, 


(agreeably to what curious naturaliſts have ob- 
erved of the ſame animals, intent on their 
— buſineſs, and meddling not with things 
eyond their reach, if the affairs of their king 
ſhould require it , would lay the whole of 


that wealth with pleaſure at the foot of his 
throne. | 


C 


LE NL 
CLEANDER to SMznprs. 


10 M. gtusdon obliges . to a conſtant 
neglect of ZEtrpusnT's. inſtitutions ; but his 


80 The letters of moral and religious ſpeculation in 
CLEANDER's correſpondence may be divided, like the 
dialogues of Prato , and the philoſophic pieces of other 
great men of antiquity, into the eſoteric and exoteric. 
Thoſe which contain his inward doctrine, are addreſſed 
to Onsames; but thoſe of the oppoſite turn, to SMmtzpis. 
In letter ciii. he tells his friend, the young nobleman, 


that © his ſentiments of all the known modes of popular 


++ worthip are unſettled;” yet here, and in other epiſtles 
to the Mage, we find him ſcrupuloufly attached to the 
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everlaſting law ſhall prevail in my heart, where 
] cannot make open profeſſion of it. I can 
here give no outward expreſſions of my faith, 
and, to all appearance, am as much an ido- 
later as thoſe I converſe with. I dare not fo 
much as put on the badge of our religion, the 
facred 1 I am eyewitneſs of numberleſs 
unneceſſary pollutions of the elements; and 
paſs by, without ſhowing diſguſt, ſuch abomina- 
tions, as it would ill become me to repeat to 
the hoheſt of the Magi. I am ſatisfied , that 
the precepts of ZerpusnT are wiſe, but cannot 
always be followed. Many righteous Perſians 
die childleſs : yet it ſeems to be enjoined as a 
duty, that all ſhould leave children behind 
them. © Children (ſays the prophet) are a 
* bridge that reaches to Paradiſe. How ſhall 
% ye pals over, if ye have provided no bridge? 
The angel ſhall aſk-every ſoul, if he have 
« provided children; if he anſwer no, the 
* ſoul that has contributed fo little to ſociety, 
* ſhall himſelf be left deſolate on the banks 
4 of a river, where he ſhall ſee the freſh 
„ ſprings and blooming fruits of Paradiſe, but 
„ ſhall never be able to arrive at them. 

„“ Again, (ſaid ZErDusnT,) if thou knoweſt 
“ that à corpſe is hid in the earth, and ſuf- 
“ fereſt it to lie there, and defile that ele- 
© ment, it ſhall be a ſcorpion in thy clothes, 


little forms and ceremonies of the religion he profeſſed. 
This can be reconciled on no other ſuppoſition , than 
that he had adopted the double doctrine of his favorites, 
the Greek philoſophers. 5 ; | 
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and a ſerpent in thy bed: a precept which 


can by no means be complied with in Greece, 
where it is the cuſtom to bury all the dead. 
The. planting of a tree is always a prac- 

ticable duty, and very uſeful to poſterity. In 
this particular I have greatly exceeded the 
commandment; I have a fair garden af fruit- 
trees near Epheſus to teſtify it, a long avenue 
of limes in Pe eſtate, a riſing grove 
of pines in Salamis; not to mention that 
beautiful olive, which I religiouſly planted 
in the peaceful gardens of the Magi. 
| I read the books of our prophet; I thrice 

a day proſtrate myſelf to Mir uns; and when 

] eat 1 pive ſomething to the dogs, to' remind 
me of he duties of charity. Before I waſh, 
or take my reſt, or go upon bulineſs, or a 
journey, I uſe the forms preſcribed by Zrn- 
DUSHT; and becauſe theſe compliances are ver. 
1mperfet, I ſolemnly obſerve the feaſt of 
Cnunvpap to expiate the neceſſary omifhons 
of duty. I ſubmit with reverence to thy-cen- 
ſures, SMERDI1s; * for the rebukes of a prieſt, a 
% parent, and an infirudor, ſhall be received 
« with meekneſs, (ſays Zxnnusnr,) for their 
_ & ſervices can never be repaid. ” 

Happy art thou in the receſſes of Badria , 

arded by miniſtering genii, who will not 
uffer the ſuſpicion of guilt to reſt upon thee ! 
Temperance governs thy meals, and ſweet. 


ſleep attends thy bed. Thou riſeſt before | 


Mitnras, and awaiteſt his coming with th 
ſupplications, and lieſt proſtrate before him, 
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till he has mounted far above the horizon. 
Thou ſeedeſt the ſacred fires of Barca with 
recious oils, and with odorous flowers and 
* which thou gathereſt from the garden 
of the Magi. At noon, when thou retireſt to 
thy myrtle bower, thou hymneſt the praiſes 
of Oromasptes, more melodiouſly than the 
Thracian Onxrnkus, who, they tell us, ap- 
| Pres the infernal powers with the muſic of 
is lyre. | | 
When thou viſiteſt thy ſolitary. cave, all 
nature lies open before thee. Thou refledeſt 
on the regular change of the ſeaſons that mark 
of an invariable beneſicent Providence. Thou 
ſtudieſt the courſe of the heavenly bodies, 
and comprehendeſt in thy capacious mind that 
circulation of time which contains all their 
revolutions. The concave of the heavens thou 
haſt delineated on the arched roof of thy 
grotto, and adorned the horizon with the 
emblems of a balance, a rule, and a bridle, 
to ſignify weight, meaſure, and the guidance 
of OroMAsDEs. 


H. 
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LETTER CXXXI. 
ARTAPHERNES o CLEANDER. Ss Sardis. 


I HAVE lately received an order under the 
imperial ſignet, which calls me away from 
this place to affiſt in the ſupreme council upon 
the vacancy by Mecaprzus's death. The go- 
vernment of Sardis, and the care of the pro- 
vince, are intruſted to PrsuTanegs during my 
abfence, who will find all things in a flate of 
perſect tranquillity. Sardis is ſo ſtrongly for- 
tified, and its magazines are at preſent fo well 
ſupplied, that without that fabulous ſecurity, 
to which it truſted in ancient times, it may 
Julily be called to this day the key of the f 
eſſer Aſia; and a place of this ſtrength in the il 
hands of faithful governors will always have i 
a great influence over the neighbouring pro- 11 
vinces. Excuſe me, CLeanver, if I cannot | | 
help recapitulating the circumſtances of my i; 
own liſe, and the intereſting events in my j! 
family, which have in a particular manner en- | 
gage my affections to this place. My father, | | 
RTAPHERNES, in joint command with Daris, If 
revenged upon the Greeks the injury they did | 
to Darius, when they reduced this city to 
aſhes ;\ and they have ſeen it rebuilt by me, 
the grandſon of another AnTATRERNVES, who 
valiantly held out the citadel againſt them, 
while the reſt. of Sardis was in flames. In the 
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old city the houſes were chiefly built of cane; 
which was the occaſion that the couflagration 
ſpread ſo inuſtanity; but there are now no 
buildings but of brick or ſtone. The forum, 
which was originally a noble deſign, has been 
in this reign conſiderably enlarg The river 
Pactolus, . knoweſt, runs through the midit 
of it; and it takes in a view of Tmolus, 
with its fruitful vines, and the ſprings falling 
down its ſides. I have enjoyed here, for the 
greateſt part of my time, a fiate of eaſe with 
dignity. When the province of Lydia was 
added to my former government , 4 entered 
upon a more unquiet ſcene; but that laſied 
no longer than to give me an opportunity of 
approving the zeal and fidelity of my conduct 
to ARTAXERXEsS ; and I now leave the province 
with leſs reluctance, ſince bis ſervice requires 
it from me. fot - hog : 606 486+ 4 
It was reſolved in the council of ſeven, a 
little before Mecapxzus's death, that a body 
of ſixty thouſand choice troops ſhould be ap- 
pointed to encamp near Sardis early in the next 
ſpring. By this the Greeks will be made ſen- 
üble, that Perſia is preparing to take a part 
in the Peloponneſian quarrel, and intends not 
to let flip ſo critical a conjundure, as the 
preſent, may ſeem, to cancel the diſgrace of 
former treaties. If my advice ſhall be of any 
70 in the councils of Perſia, 1' ſhall roamed 
inſiſt upon the claims already made being 
hered to, as conditional to our entering into 
a league wich Sparta. XXIX Es laid claim even 
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to the dominion of Greece; becauſe PELors, 
a vaſſal of his anceliors, had tranſplanted 
thither a colony of the Lydians, and ſubdued 
the peninſula, called after him the Pelopou- 
neſus. I will not take upon me to aſcertaiu 
his pretenſions; fince this happened ſo long 
ago as under the old Af{lyrian monarchy. But 
of this I am ſure, that unleſs our preſent de- 


mands be complied, with, of a free navigation 


on the Grecian ſeas, and that Arraxeaxes be 
put zin full poſſeſſion of the colonies in Alia, 
Which are founded upon much more defenhble 
eee there can no league be granted to 
Sparta, but by our aſſiſiing that republic on 
very diſhonorable and diſad vantageous terms. 
It has been thought expedient, that ſome 


experienced officers, who have ſerved in Greece, 


ſhould review our new-raiſed forces in their 
winter quarters, and make improvements in 


the military diſcipline after the Grecian manner, 


This was wiſely ſuggeſted, and at a very proper 
time, in a letter to MecaByzus. Ihe fatal 


miſcarriages of our undertakings againſt the 


Greeks ought indeed to have convinced us, 
that the arts of war and conqueſt are to be 


learnt from our enemies; a truth, CLAN DER 


which my father AzTAPHERNES, after many 


glorious and faithful ſervices, lived to in- 


culcate from his own experience; happy in 
this at leaſt , that the part he acted was always 
great, though the fortune of his life was various. 
I much applaud. myſelf, CLEAN DER, for 
having recommended thee to the ſexvice of 


the great king, who with ſuch unwearied dili⸗ 


5 haſt watched over the affairs of Greece. 


I am not ignorant that, notwithſtanding thou 
haſt deſerved fo well of Perſia, there are ſome 
who have ſhown themſelves very inſenſible of 
thy merits. But continue to ſerve our ſo- 


vereign with the ſame ſpirit and reſolution, 


and aſſure thyſelf of always finding - ArTa- 
PHERNES in the number of thy moſt zealous 
friends. Adieu. — | 


LETTER CXXXII1. 
 Cueanver to GoRRTASs. From Athans | 


I was yeſterday morning ſurpriſed by a viſit 
from Zorrnus; and think it my duty, noble 
ſcribe, to give thee a recital of the converſa- 


tion, as 1 know thou art attentive to his be- 


haviour , not only becauſe' of thy perſonal 
concern for the family of MzEcapyzus, but 
becauſe of the conſequences of his future raſh- 
neſs or ſobriety to thy maſter and thy country. 
Thou mayſt eaſily conjecture, that during my 
reſidence in the palace of my ever- honored 
patron , I had contracted ſome acquaintance 
with him, for the ſake of his own parts and 
ſpirit, and of his relation to that great man. 
I was a good deal ſtruck with ſeeing him again, 
after an interval of many years; and though - 
| coul 
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could not receive 8 ow e ls oct 75 


tionately, yet, on account of has en 
ceedings, was willing to ſhow , him: 1 
degree of coolneſs and reſerve. He p 
all my queſtions, by telling me, that He — 
taken Epheſus in his way {rom Suſa, and had 
ſeen my brother HuyrIAS, from whom he learnt 
that we were embarked together i in trade, and 
that I was ſettled here to carry on that part 
of, it which 1 d on Thy: A Ha of 
reece, While he, managed eye thing Wh. hich 
Delores to the traffic of the Bad. 
As ſoon as the ordinary, comp liments; were 
over, his,countenance,.,on a ſudden,,. lofi, its 


paicty and 14 an air that 165 a 


| aged, mind. + Y, 5 ma en der, (ſaid 
he,) if you have not heard my fiory ,; What 
4 could, draw Lis 8. n the ſeat. of his 

6. friends and kinder engage in the com- 
& pany and projeds of Lad adventurers, mor 
„ when: you have heard it, will there be 
« room for wonder.” | CF is true, (returned 
« I,) no man in Athens can be a ſtranger to 
„ the character or hiſtory of MzecaByzus and 
„ his ſons; much leſs can I, whoſe cuxiolity 
« would rompt me to, inquire into, ag well 
6.23 who titude would, make me * 
“ for, the fate of your iNuftrious hou 0, be 
« uninformed or unintereſted in its honor or 
4% reproach. Yau know then (replied 
& ZoPYRUS) all that has paſſed lince the death 
« of my father; nor would I chuſe, by. relat- 


ing it to you, to e Wer in, Nd mind 
2. 


—— 
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« thoſe misfortunes which I wiſh might be for 
„ ever blotted out of my own memory and 
4% the annals of poſterity. '* But ſuch is the 
« nature of diſgrace, that when it has fallen 
« upon us, 1t 1s perp {wer haunting” our 
„thoughts; ſince 2 imprefſions are more 
« lively and laſting than thoſe of happineſs. 
« After the iniquity of AroLLonIDEs was — 
« covered and puniſhed, I aſked the kin 

„ beltow on me the government of Damaſcus; 


a requeſt in which I fancied myſelf ſuffi- 


« ciently ſupported by my birth and quality, 
« and my dihgence in the army. By means 
« 'of that faction Which has been long work- 
644 1 ing in vain to ruin the credit of Mxcanxzus, 
c it was refuſed me; ; and though I was civilly 
&«& told I ſhould one day be remembered, 1 
« regarded it as unbeconiing the fon of a mi- 
«'nifter who had deſerve ſo well for his 
übilities, to endure a pulſe without re- 


e ſenting it. In this too 1 follow his own 


« exam the. , and approve myſelf the heir of 
a „hir virtues, who deferted the ſervice of his 
rince with the ſame zeal, and from the 
ame princip bie *which diſtinguiſhed him 
« ey all Gels, hen he acted in it.” * You 
forget (ſaid 1) one part of your father's 
% conduct, the moſt honorable part of it, his 
> , returning to court and to his du Thus 
you ſeem to ropoſe a very partial imita- 
6 n of him . Fo rave me, Zorrnus, that 
4 take upon me the privilege of a friend, 
and adviſe you to conſider well, before you 
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« purſue ſuch meaſüres as may blaſt thofe hopes 
«' which your coutitry has conceived of vol, 
„and put a reconciliation with Arritenxes 


„beyond your power. 1 deſire not to enter 


* ih the ſecret policy of your” 2 
„ whether they are well laid, and likely to 


„ fucceed; or whether they ave refined and 


85 fantaſtic. ® As to theſe, (anfwered he,) 
„% be N concern. Yes, (replied I,) 
« you muſt permit me to be conce red for 


« your ſafety ; nor impute this to an over- 

„ diffidence ariſing from experience pt, to a 

+ well-timed diſcretion : for i 5 1 5 
ecauſe 


« are apt to be, flow in reſolving, 
„ they think it difficult to corrè the bad 


« 'confequences of imprudence ; remember, 


that youth, 'miſiaking the reyerſ of wrong 
for right, imagine their ſpirit wil rake 
© amends" for the errors of their” Ju dgment. 
% In what way did you leave Sufa.” I left 
« at (Erurned B 


„ me the king's anſwer; Which, ITmaft con- 
Mm ſeſs, he did in the moſt obligi manner, 
« f "went abruptly from court, ſeek An- 
bas TYPATUS, my Prümer, Who it it time was 
6& in the Brel of Ny la. He 0 d to 


ive me comfort under my diſap nent ; 
ut 1 deſpiſed it wit ren 
ry Meat T N the eden of affairs wah ou 
« fall into the hands of TzxxyBazus the trea- 
„ ſurer, and Bacorazes the cup Ber, my 


; e) WHY deſiring 8 | 
** wa leave, or conferring wia of the 
1 miniſters. As ſoon as' en elivered 
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« father's avowed enemies; that he might ex- 
„ ped our family would meet with no encou- 
„ ragement from them; and it were well if 
„ we did not feel the effects of their oppreſ- 
« ſion. I added, that for my own part I 


'« was determined to be out of their reach, 


KC to court the protection of ſome foreign 


1 power, or plant a colony in ſome diſtant 


4 country, Soon aſter 1 ſet out for Athens, 
< where I looked for an hoſpitable reception 
from the gratitude of this city to my mo- 
% ther *'; and you ſee I have found it, an 
am thankful r „Cc -q IS EC 
_* Methinks, (anſwered I,) you were go- 
“ yerned, by a raſh N in miſtruſting the 
„honor of the king, and believing that the 
craft of any ſervant could induce him to neg- 
< lect the ſons and dependants of MEGaBYzus. 
« How much better had it been for you to have 
„ waited the leiſure of our ſoyereign ; nor 
thought yourſelf diſgraced in a denlal of the 
« firſt requeſt! You had now been in poſſeſſion 
* oa . „ or honored with a mark 
« of dil N In what flate can you expect 
« to find equal favor or ſecurity with mat 
„ which 8 th can afford you? And as to 
founding a colony, you will meet with. too 
« many difficulties, to make it either ſaſe or 
+ defirab le, and be attended with too few 
* followers, to prevent it from being abſurd or 
„ impracticable. Would, not your time have 
2241 9:13:23 ISAS {$4 4 E De 1 411 H on 
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been employed more worthily for's'young 
man, more agreeably to yourſelf, and 


end perhaps profitably to Perſia, in the pur- 
ſuit of nſeful' literature with the ſages of 


Greece and Agypt, in ſtudying the ſubhme 
doctrines of ZoROASNTER with the Magi, or in 


learning the 'urt of war under the greateſt 
officers of the Eaſt, than in hearkening to 
the inſinuations of flatterers, and following 


the counſels of the deſperate? Is it not pre- 
2 for a man to put himſelf into the 


opeleſs condition of one, Who has aban- 
doned his country for a crime committed 
in it, by flying at the firſt unneceſfarily in a 
haſty ſally of reſentment, and then doing 


ſuch actions as muſt baniſh him ſor ever 
from it? But at the ſame time that I tell 


you what different things I expected from 
the innate diſpoſition to virtue, and ex- 


cellent underſtanding 1 have long ſince ob- 
ſerved in you, it gives me pleaſure to reflect, 


that you cannot be diſguſted at the truth or 
the freedom of my cenſures. And you 
would then (replied he) adviſe me to re- 
turn? Without doubt, (ſaid I;) can 


you act more wiſely in reſpec of Axryrnius 
and the reſt of your relations, (for as to 


yourſelf, I will urge nothing farther, as it 
is, I am convinced, a conſideration of the 
leaſt weight with you,) I Ry in reſpect of 
thoſe whom you ſo much eſteem, can you 
act more wiſely, than in making a proper 
ſubmiſſion to the court? Will not your 
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&< raſhneſs. bring ſuſpicions upon them, pre- 


„ clude the favors of the king, and perhaps 


& prove at laſt their ruin?” That is impoſ- 
« bie (interrupted he with ſome eagerneſs). 
« Their ſucceſs will depend on their own be- 
& haviour. CLEAN DER, I am never angry 
« with, one who ſeems to waſh me well; but 
« I deſire you would neither trouble yourſelf 
« nor me any longer on this ſubject. Lou 
are an incompetent judge of my deſigns, as 
& you; are unacquainted with them; and. to 
« ftep hack, when I am advanced ſo far, 
« would. be both timorous and inconſiſtent.“ 
Such was our converſation, noble GomRyYas; 
ſuch are oſten the ſuggeſtions of a generous 
mind, miſled by youthful vanity, and unfor- 
tunately betraying. its weakneſs, when it means 
to diſcoyer its ſtrength. Thus the young Zo- 
PYRUS,,, incapable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt per- 
ſeverance and obſtinacy, is bent on nothing 
but ading a conſiſtent part, however indiſcreet 
a one; as if uniformity, for the ſake of uni- 
formity., were not a mere imaginary beauty 
in a great character. 155 * >] 
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CuARIcLES to CLEAN DER. 


I IMAGINE thou wilt not think I enter into 


an unneceſſary detail, if, beſides laying be- 
fore thee an account of the manner in which 


I executed thy commiſſions at Suſa, I enlarge 


my letter with ſome particulars of my journey 
thither, and of the ſtate in which i found 
affairs at my arrival. 10 5 


I had no ſooner ſaluted my father Hirrias 


and his family at Epheſus, than I Tet out for 
Sardis; where, upon informing Pisuruxks, 
the governor, that I was ſent expreſs to court 


with diſpatches from Athens, he gave me 


immediate orders for poſt-horſes, and the beſt 
oy which the province afforded. Under 
their direction I proceeded forward through 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Armenia, and 
Aﬀyria , till I arrived at Suſa, ſtopping no 
where any longer than was neceffary to take 
refreſhments, and change our horſes, at the 


ſeveral public ſtations, which, by the liberality 


of our monarchs, are erected in fuch num- 
bers through the provinces for the accom- 
modation of trayellers, that (as thou muſt 
have obſerved) there are not leſs than an 


hundred and eleven in the road between 
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Sanprs and Susa , Except the inconvenien- 
ces ariſing from the tatigue of ſo long and 
continued a journey, it was not diſagreeable to 
take a ſurvey , though a tranſitory one, of 
countries varying in their ſituation, nature, 
and manners ; to aſcend mountains famous 
for their height and ſteepneſs; to croſs rivers 
which viſit different kingdoms in their paſſage; 
and to traverſe plains with the peaceſul retinue 
of a traveller, where the fate of empires has 
been decided. In particular, I could not 
help being ſtruck with the contraſt between 
Like and Cappadocia. The former entertains 
one with a view of well cultivated extended 
plains, hills crowned with the ſineſt woods, 
and watered by gentle rivulets. The latter pre- 
ſents one with rough craggy mountains, whoſe 
lides are worn by the torrents rolling down 
them; vallies ſurrounded with dreadful pre- 
cipices, and rivers Which, in the rapidity of 
their courſe, overflow their banks, and lay 
waſte the country for many paraſangs. I met 
on the road the equipages of ſeveral young 
ſatraps, Who have commands in the army 
which is to aſſemble near Sardis ; and was 
grieved to find, that the number of covered 
litters and baggage-waggons, which tend to 
enervate the; diſcipline of our troops, and 
82 The erecting of poſt-offices for the conveyance of 
the king's and governor's difpatches was an inftitution 


of Crsvs's. For à furtber account of this matter, fee 
Rorlix's Ancient Hiſtory, vol. ii. | | 
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retard their motions, was not decreaſed am ongſt 
them; but I have ſince heard, that upon the 
repreſentation of HYparnes , who is appointed 


ear of thoſe forces, ſtrict orders have 


een iſſued to retrench the number of ſuch 


magnificent encumberances. On my arrival at 
Suſa, I paid my firſt reſpects to the cham- 


berlain Hypasees, who, induced by that af- 
fectionate regard which he expreſſes for all 
who come recommended from thee, received 
me with open arms, and appointed me a 
lodging in the ſpacious apartments allotted 


him in the palace. I was by him introduced 


to GonßRTAS, whom we found dictating to the 
ſcribes about him diſpatches to the different 
quarters of the empire. There 1s a politeneſs 
and humanity in the countenance and addreſs 
of Hypasees, which even at firſt fight gives 


you a love for his perſon, but the gen, 


eye and ſenſible look of Gopryas , his hea 


gone grey in the ſervice of his prince, and 
t 


e dignity of his whole appearance, inſpire 
a reſpet, not leſs due to the merits of his 
character than the eminence of his ſtation. 
That great miniſter, after reading your letters, 
and expreſſing the ſatisfaction he always re- 
ceives from them, entered into converſation 
with me for three hours on the poſture of 
affairs in Greece. During the time it laſted, 
I was doubtful which moft to admire, his 
condeſcenſion in hearing me diſcourſe upon 
ſubjects wherein he was ſo much my ſuperiar, 
or the extent of his capacity, which preſented 
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every thing to his view; and the exadneſs of 
his judgment, which ſuffered no particular to 
eſcape him unexamined or unaccounted for. 
I find by the idea he has formed of Creon's 
character, and the queſtions he aſked me re- 
lating to him, he thinks that turbulent Athe- 
nian may either be brought over to the Per- 
ſian intereſt, or at leaſt made uſe of advan- 
tageouſly, in regard to the great project which 
he has in view, of eſtabliſhing the tranquillity 
of the empire, by weakening the Grecian ſtates 
through the means of one another. He ſeems 
extremely impatient ſor the arrival of the La- 
cedæmonian embaſſy, and apprehenſive that 
if a blow is ſtruck on either ſide before Perſia 
has taken her part in the war, the contending 
republics will conclude a ſudden peace: but 
he added, that as the jealouſies which oc- 
caſioned this rupture would continue, he 
ſcarcely thought it would be durable. I en- 
deavoured, in obedience to thy inſtructions, 
to diſcover how far he would comply with 
thy defire of being recalled from thy hazardous 
employment; but from the manner in which 
he received the hints I let fall, and the una- 
nimous opinion of thy other friends, I think 
it by no means proper to preſs that aſſair any 
farther at preſent. en our conference was 
ended, he told me he hoped the court of Suſa 
would afford pleaſures ſufficient to detain me 
here ſome time; not, added he ſmiling, that 
we will keep you as an hoſtage for your uncle's 
fidelity ; but ch in two or three months we 
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may have occaſion, to ſend him diſpatches of 
the. higheſt importance , I would willingly ſe- 
cure ſo truſty and . expeditious a meſſenger as 
yourſelf to convey them. I replied, I ſhould 
expect his permiſſion and commands before I 
thought of returning to. Athens; and fo took 
my. leave. | 5 

Amidſt the variety of objects to engage my 
attention here, I have not been unmindful, as 
far as opportunity ſerved, to inquire into the 
points which thou gaveſt me in charge; viz. 
the continuance of thy enemies practices, and 


the ſtate of parties at the court. As to the 


firſt, 1 am well aſſured, that the intereſt of 


GonnvAs, ſo ſeaſonably exerted in your behalf, 


and the expreſſions which the king himſelf 
uſed in your favor, were more than ſufficient 
to confound their malevolent deſigns. But 
depend upon it, the malice of TERIBAZEZus, 
whatever countenance he puts on, is by no 
means diminiſhed ; he fill reſents the diſap- 
1 of his chimerical alliance, which 
ne attributes to thy artiſice; and whenever 
his power can ſecond his inclination, thou 
art like to ſeel the effects of his diſpleaſure; 
ſo true is the old maxim, that thoſe who 
commit an injury can never forgive. The ani- 


moſities between him and ' Gosryas, which 


were carried on with great warmth on both 
tides, are now to all outward appearance 
ſubſided, in obedience to the king's expreſs 


ment, and exhorted them to unite , at this 


direction, who ſent for them into his apart- 
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important jundure, in carrying on his ſervice; 
« And if there muſt be a contention between 
„ you, (ſaid the king,) let it be in promoting 
1. Fuck meaſures as tend to my honor and the 
„ public welfare.” | | 

Your patron 1s thought to have carried a 
great point in bringing AxTarnennEs into the. 
council of ſeven, when the intereſt of 'Trs- 
SAPHERNES, maſter of the horſe, was ſtrongly 
eſpouſed by TERInA ZZUs. In few words, I 
take the intereſts of theſe two miniſters to lie 
thus: Gopryas is ſtrongly ſupported by a per- 
ſonal ſhare in the king's favor, and the ge- 
neral eſteem which the integrity of his * 
haviour, and his experience in buſineſs, have 
gained him throughout the Eaſt. TERAIBAZ Us 
relies on his addreſs in creating dependants to 
himſelf, his never-ſailing management of court- 
intrigues , and the intereſt which he always 
takes care to cultivate with thoſe ladies whoſe 
charms at any time make the deepeſt impreſſion 
on his maſter. Whilſt he pays the moſt ſervile 
court to the reigning monarch , he negleds 
not recommending himſelf to the future one, 
by the means rn chief eunuch 
to XERXES 3. That young prince affords but 


83 Hiſtory confirms the characters which Crancres 
gives of theſe princes. XxAXEs, who ſucceeded his ſa- 
ther, reigned but a few days, being aſſaſſinated by his 
brother Socpianus, | aſter a debauch , in which he had 
drunk to exceſs. The latter uſurped the crown, but 
ſoon made himſelf ſo unpopular by his many acts of 
- cruelty, that almoſt the whole empire joined in ſupporting 


* 
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a diſagreeable proſped to Perſia. Shut up in 


the inmoſt receſſes of his palace, he devotes 
His whole life to effeminate pleaſures; beſtow- 
ing his confidence and bounties on thoſe only 
3 þ can heighten luxury with moſt elegance, 
and keep his vicious inclinations perpetually 
alive by freſh ſcenes of debauchery. Alike re- 
gardleſs of the happineſs of nations, which 
will one day be intruſted to his care, and the 
wiſe admonitions of his. father, he plunges out 
of one courle of riot into another, without 
any real inclination to virtue, or even ſenſe 
of ſhame. Socpianus, the eldeſt of the king's. 
illegitimate children, is remarkable for an 
outward generoſity and openneſs of temper, 
is fond of manly ſports, and aſſedts making 
himſelf agreeable to the ſoldiery; but thoſe 
who. know him belt, aſſure me he is a maſter 
ol the art of diflimulation, and has at the 
bottom a great mixture of brutality and rough- 
nels. Ocnavs ſtill continues in the government 
of Hyrcania, where he behaves himſelf to the 

eneral ſatisfaction of the people . It is re- 
marked, that the provinces never enjoyed a 
ſtate of ſuch profound tranquillity; Which is 
attributed, in a great meaſure, to the exact 
obſervance of an excellent regulation eſtabliſhed 
by our ancient monarchs ; viz. the ſending of 


the claim of Ocars, who took the name of Danis 
Nornus, and was one of the wiſeſt and beſt monarchs 
that ever ſat on the Perſian throne. Note by the 
Tranſlator. | 

84 Ibid. 
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5 NIA N LETT ERS. 
inſpectors, approved "Juſtice and' difcern- 
ment,  annylally through the empire, to exa- 
mine the behaviour of the governors; and hear 
the complaints of the ſubjects. 
Thus have I laid before you the preſeiit 
E of things in this court, with more freedom 
chan your Perſian friends would venture to do, 
and with an impartiality (unbiaſſed, as I am, 
to any fide) which will make amends for the 
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— 3 "other deficiencies of this narration. If I were 


not ſenlible how much you prefer the real 
offices of reſpe& to the moſt eloquent pro- 
ſeſſions of them, I might lengthen out this 
letter by acknowledgments of your kindneſs 
to. me at Athens, and the recommendations 
with which you accompanied me hither. Give 
me leave, however, to ſay this, that I ſhall 
think myſelf unworthy the near relation I 
bear to you, when I ceaſe making your virtues 
the pattern of my actions, and your inſtructions 
the rule of my condud. u 


* 
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The End of the ſixth Year of the Pelopon- 
AE :... nehan Mar. | $$; 
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- END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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